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“THE MIRROR ”* 


By CaTuLLteE MENpD:s 


HERE was once a kingdom where mirrors were unknown. 

They had all been broken and reduced to fragments by 

order of the queen, and if the tiniest bit of looking-glass had 

been found in any house, she would not have hesitated to put 
all the inmates to death with the most frightful tortures. 

Now for the secret of this extraordinary caprice. The queen 

was dreadfully ugly, and she did not wish to be exposed to the 


* Translated by Elise F. Hinman, from the French, for Short Stories— 


Copyrighted. Illustrations by Arthur I. Keller 
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risk of meeting her own image; and, knowing herself to be 
hideous, it was a consolation to know that other women at least 
could not see that they were pretty. 

You may imagine that the young girls of the country were 
not at all satisfied. What was the use of being beautiful if you 
could not admire yourself ? 

They might have used the brooks and lakes for mirrors; but 
the queen had foreseen that, and had hidden all of them under 














closely joined flagstones. Water was drawn from wells so deep 
that it was impossible to see the liquid surface, and shallow 
basins must be used instead of buckets, because in the latter 
there might be reflections. 
Such a dismal state of affairs, especially for the pretty co- 
quettes, who were no more rare in this country than in others. 
The queen had no compassion, being well content that her 
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subjects should suffer as much annoyance from the lack of a 
mirror as she felt at the sight of one. 


However, in a suburb of the city there lived a young girl called 
Jacinta, who was a little better off than the rest, thanks to her 
sweetheart, Valentin. For if someone thinks you are beauti- 
ful, and loses no chance to tell you so, he is almost as good as a 
mirror. 

“ Tell me the truth,” she would say ; “ what is the color of my 
eyes?” 

“ They are like dewy forget-me-nots.” 

“ And my skin is not quite black ? ” 

“You know that your forehead is whiter than freshly fallen 
snow, and your cheeks are like blush roses.” 

‘* How about my lips? ” 

“Cherries are pale beside them.” 

“ And my teeth, if you please ? ” 

“ Grains of rice are not as white.” 

“But my ears, should I be ashamed of them?” 

“Yes, if you would be ashamed of two little pink shells among 
your pretty curls.” 

And so on endlessly; she delighted, he still more charmed, for 
his words came from the depth of his heart and she had the 
pleasure of hearing herself praised, he the delight of seeing her. 
So their love grew more deep and tender every hour, and the 
day that he asked her to marry him she blushed certainly, but it 
was not with anger. But, unluckily, the news of their happi- 
ness reached the wicked queen, whose only pleasure was to 
torment others, and Jacinta more than anyone else, on account 
of her beauty. 


A little while before the marriage Jacinta was walking in the - 
orchard one evening, when an old crone approached, asking 
for alms, but suddenly jumped back with a shriek as if she had 
stepped on a toad, crying: ‘‘ Heavens, what.do I see?” 

‘“‘ What is the matter, my good woman ?_ What is it you see? 
Tell me.” 

“The ugliest creature I ever beheld.” 

“Then you are not looking at me,” said Jacinta, with innocent 
vanity. , 

“ Alas! yes, my poor child, it is you. I have been a long time 
on'this earth, but never have I met anyone so hideous as you!” _ 
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“What! am I ugly?” 

“ A hundred times uglier than I can tell you.” 

“ But my eyes——” 

“‘ They are a sort of dirty gray; but that would be nothing if 
you had not such an outrageous squint!” 

“ My complexion——” 

“Tt looks as if you had rubbed coal-dust on your forehead 
and cheeks.” 

“ My mouth——” 

“It is pale and withered, like a faded flower.” 

“ My teeth 

“ Tf the beauty of teeth is to be large and yellow, I never saw 
any so beautiful as yours.” 

“ But, at least, my ears——” 

“They are so big, so red, and so misshapen, under your 
coarse elf-locks, that they are revolting. I am not pretty my- 

self, but I should die of 

shame if mine were like 

them.” After this last 

blow, the old witch, hav- 

ing repeated what the 

queen had taught her, hob- 

bled off, with a harsh croak 
' of laughter, leaving poor 

Jacinta dissolved in tears, 

prone on the ground be- 

neath the apple-trees. 





Nothing could divert 
her mind from her grief. 
“T am ugly—I am ugly,” 
she repeated constantly. 
It was in vain that Va- 
lentin assured and reas- 
sured her with the most solemn oaths. 

“Let me alone; you are lying out of pity. I understand it 
all now; you never loved me; you are only sorry for me. The 
beggar woman had no interest in deceiving me. It is only too 
true—I am ugly. I do not see how you can endure the sight 
of me.” 

To undeceive her, he brought people from far and near; 
every man declared that Jacinta was created to delight the 
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eyes; even the women said as much, though they were less 
enthusiastic. But the poor child persisted in her conviction that 
she was a repulsive object, and when Valentin pressed her to 
name their wedding-day—* I, your wife!” cried she. ‘Never! 
I love you too dearly to burden you with a being so hideous 
as I am.” You can fancy the despair of the poor fellow so 
sincerely in love. He threw himself on his knees; he prayed; 
he supplicated; she an- 
swered still that she was 
too ugly to marry him. 

What was he to do? 
The only way to give the 
lie to the old woman and 
prove the truth to Jacinta 
was to put a mirror be- 
fore her. But there was 
no such thing in the king- 
dom, and so great was the 
terror inspired by the queen 
that no workman dared 
make one. 

“Well, I shall go ‘to 
Court,” said the lover, in 
despair. ‘“ Harsh as our 
mistress is, she cannot fail 
to be moved by the tears 
and the beauty of Jacinta. She will retract, for a few hours 
at least, this crue] edict which has caused our trouble.” 

It was not without difficulty that he persuaded the young girl 
to let him take her to the palace. She did not like to show her- 
self, and asked of what use would be a mirror, only to impress 
her more ‘deeply with her misfortune; but when he wept, her 
heart was moved, and she consented, to please him. 





‘‘What is all this?” said the wicked queen. ‘‘ Who are these 
people? and what do they want?” 

“Your Majesty, you have before you the most unfortunate 
lover on the face of the earth.” 

“Do you consider that a good reason for coming here to 
annoy me.” 

“ Have pity on me.” 

“ What have I to do with your love affairs ?” 
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“Tf you would permit a mirror. 4 


The queen rose to her feet, trembling with rage. ‘“‘ Who dares 
to speak to me of a mirror ?” she said, grinding her teeth. 

“Do not be angry, your Majesty, I beg of you, and deign to 
hear me. This young girl whom you see before you, so fresh 
and pretty, is the victim of a strange delusion. She imagines 
that she is ugly.” 

“‘ Well,” said the queen, with a malicious grin, “she is right. 
I never saw a more hideous object.” : 

Jacinta, at these cruel words, thought she would die of morti- 
fication. Doubt was no longer possible, she must be ugly. 
Her eyes closed, she fell on the steps of the throne in a deadly 
swoon. 

But Valentin was affected very differently. He cried out loudly 
that her Majesty must be mad to tell such a lie. He had no 
time to say more. The guards seized him, and at a sign from 
the queen the headsman came forward. He was always beside 
the throne, for she might need his services at any moment. 

“ Do your duty,” said the queen, pointing out the man who 
had insulted her. The executioner raised his gleaming axe just 
as Jacinta came to herself and. opened her eyes. Then two 
shrieks pierced the air. One was a cry of joy, for in the glitter- 
ing steel Jacinta saw herself, so charmingly pretty—and the other 
a scream of anguish, as the wicked soul of the queen took flight, 
unable to bear the sight of her face in the impromptu mirror. 
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By -MAuRICE POTTECHER 


NDERNEATH the flowery designs of the ice, clear as a 
U mirror, there was like a flowing and tossing of pearls in the 
frozen brook; and from the needles of each dusky, towering spruce- 
tree hung diamond brilliant points of congelation that put one 
in mind of some enchanting cavern’s coruscating vault. Along 
the white road, amid the vast stillness of the winter night, there 
was likewise a gleaming, like the dust of diamonds, whose par- 
ticles sparkled into minute flames when the moonlight glanced 
athwart the snow, which seemed to sing beneath the tread of 
two passers-by, so crisp and frosty it was. 

“ Christel, oh little Christel! dost thou feel how my love binds 
me fast to thee?” murmured a youth’s voice, and handsome 
Jean took the hand of the maiden, whose red lips quivered as if 
in response to the glistening of her beautiful eyes. He bent his 
head low, but not too close to the girl’s hand, while he could find 
no more words to add to the fervid ones just uttered, although 
his heart, like a frost-covered log on the yuletide hearth, was 
weeping burning tears all to itself. 

With her slender fingers smoothing down a lock of fair hair 
that was in danger of straying into her eyes, the girl spoke as 
follows: ‘I think Rose will be at the revei/lon (midnight re- 
past); so let us hurry on. Dost thou know her lover has given 
her a gold cross and also a ring of gold with an agate setting? 
Last month my grandfather gave me a gold cross, too, but it is 
so small a one! What will he give me, I wonder, for a New 
Year’s gift ?” 

*Translated by William Struthers, from the French, for Short Stories— 
Copyrighted. Illustrations by L. de Bernebruck. 
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Poor, handsome Jean pressed her hand and swiftly, softly, 
bent down and imprinted a burning kiss upon it. But pretty 
Christel seemed not to notice what he had done, and sighingly 
continued: ‘ Many, many jewels have great ladies. Is it nota 
fine thing, Jean, to be a great lady with jewels and gold—to be 
rich and beautiful, Jean, rich and beautiful!” 

The poor fellow gazed with gloomy, yet yearning, love-gleam- 
ing glances upon her; for his love for her was no less timid than 
deep, no less helpless than ardent, and impressed upon him a 
look of wild sorrow. If riches had only been his, how he would 
have lavished them on the girl beside him! Far up in the sky, 
away above the spark- 
ling frost, the stars were 
glittering fairer than 
any jewels that ever 
nestled in a_ grand 
ladies’ casket; what 
would he not have 
given to be able to 
clutch them in his 
hands, seize all that ce- 
lestial splendor, and 
fling it at the maiden’s 
feet! And now, in a 
mad, bewildered way 
he dared to bend over 
as if to kiss her brow; 
but Christel drew back. 

“Stop!” she cried, 
warningly. 

They walked on in silence, until, when the woodland grew 
sparse, a red, flickering light guided the guests to the midnight 
feast and invited them to enter the house. There crackled and 
blazed the cheery hearthfire ; there the old folks talked in low, 
measured tones of things of the olden time, the young people 
sitting apart, listening with tender respect and due attention; 
while a fatty smell from the buckwheat cakes, mingled with the 
sugary scent of mulled wine, permeated the thick steam that, 
rising, flattened itself out against the low ceiling. 

Eleven o’clock struck in some distant church tower, and the 
first clang of a bell trembled athwart the clear out-of-door 
shadowiness. Christel, listening, turned toward her companion, 
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and with wistful eyes whispered: ‘If we could only believe 
the old folks, Jean!” 

“‘ What dost thou mean, pretty Christel? ” 

“ Dost thou not remember, Jean, the legend of the Bréche up 
yonder,” and she pointed through the window to a lofty crag, 
coldly shining above the forest, “the legend of the rock that 
every Christmas Eve is cleft asunder and remains thus apart 
whilst midnight completes its twelve strokes; the legend of 
yonder rock and its hidden treasures? Surely, Jean, thou canst 
not fail to remember? What if we venture up there, what if it 
all should be true, Jean?” 

Incredulity was in her voice and eyes, yet she smiled so 
longingly that the youth said: “Let us go then, dearest maid. 
Let us discover if it indeed be true.” 

So, taking leave of the kind people assembled for the vevei//on, 
they set forth once more, gaining faith with every forward step 
that led them toward the crag, as they both silently recalled the 
ancient story, handed down from sire to son for ages, of a 
castle that once reared upon that height its gloomy, terror- 
inspiring battlements, and bade defiance to all the peaceful 
countryside, until one night, along with its sacrilegious lord and 
his accursed wealth, it was on a sudden swallowed up by the 
yawning maw of the mountain, which the wrath of God cleft 
asunder, leaving the hideous gap that frowned from afar upon 
the forest and the fair plain blooming beneath it, where the 
gentle south wind loved to play amid the waving golden wheat 
and sing its song of the golden orange groves whence it had 
come. Many a witness there had been, so said the old folk, of 
the prodigies occurring at the Bréche just at the hour when in 
universal joy the Christian world celebrates the birth of the 
Redeemer, and miracles are permitted to astonish and awe 
mankind. Had the great rock not been seen to open, as a door 
turns on its hinges, letting one gaze into dark passages that sud- 
denly shone with the subterranean splendor of the long-lost 
treasure, whose fabulous masses of flashing gold and scintillating 
heaps of precious stones, the harvest of woe and'bloodshed, were 
for an instant revealed, to be as swiftly sealed fast within the 
mountain again until another twelvemonths had fled into the 
past ? 

At length Christel broke the silence by murmuring: ‘Oh, 
Jean! if it be true, if tt really be true, shall we not, while the 
hour is striking, shall we not stoop down and lean forward and 
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pick up a ring, a necklace? Say, Jean, shall we not? We'll 
be so quick, so quick—a ring, a necklace, a-string of pearls, a 
diamond brooch! Only just think of it, Jean! ” 

“ Thou wilt try for me, wilt thou not, dear Jean? ” she urged, 
again appealing to her lover. 

“Yes,” he answered, with burning eyes and firmly-pressed 
lips, “yes, my Christel, I will try. Come, let us walk faster! 
Come, my darling! ” 

She looked at him adoringly: “‘ Oh, Jean, how kind thou art!” 
she murmured, and was about to proffer her lips for a kiss; but 
there came such a sadness into Jean’s eyes that she felt a vague 
shame steal upon her 
and hinder her from 
doing more than to give 
him her hand. 

Turning aside from 
the road, they plunged 
into the snow beneath 
the ancient spruce-trees, 
whose sleet- bearded 
branches bent earth- 
ward protectingly and, 
as it were, warningly, 
seeming to be conscious 
of the mad errand 
whereon the young 
couple had set out, 
then, amongst loose stones and rocks, that jutted above the 
snow, they continued for nearly an hour to mount toward 
the summit. Immense masses of ice groaned and seemed 
ready to split beneath their footsteps as they crossed fissures of 
unknown depth; often they would slip and come near sliding — 
down some precipitous slope. Jean even had to carry Christel 
in places, a task anything but disagreeable, if such danger had 
not constantly threatened them! She fretted lest they should 
arrive beyond the hour of midnight, and thus be too late for the 
acquisition of any of the beautiful, fabulous things locked up 
within the mountain. Lightly he strode along, sturdy yet gentle, 
bearing the maid in his strong young arms as though she had 
been a mere babe; now and then he pressed her to his breast to 
reassure her, and felt her beautiful silky hair ruffle under his 
rapid breathing; and finally—though she did not know it—he 
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touched his lips again and again to its wavy strands. But for 
the peril, he was happy, vh, so happy! ready to climb to the top 
of earth’s loftiest peak with a song in his heart! 

But the sky grew cloudy, veiling the moon and stars; while 
like petals detached from the flowers in some enchanted garden, 
a few snowflakes fell slowly through the seemingly stirless air. 
The huge Bréche loomed threateningly above the spruce forest, 
and far, far below the valley lay dimly white, like the ghost of a 
landscape. Some black, gnarled roots coiled snakelike at the 
base of the crag as they approached and joined divers jagged 
lumps of rock together in dismal union. Jean, setting his pre- 
cious burden down, pointed to a spot where the rock appeared 
beneath a bluish layer of ice, and simply said, “ It is here.” 

Then they both sat down upon a stone to await the mysteri- 
ous scene at the midnight stroke. Shivering with cold and a 
little frightened, Christel drew close to Jean, ever keeping her 
eyes fixed on the bluish spot in the ice; while the youth again 
clasped her hand and endeavored to let her feel silently how 
strong and willing he was to protect her. He did not watch the 
ice upon the rock; his eyes turned skyward to gaze on the 
moon, which, reissuing from a cloud, appeared reddish as in an 
eclipse, and a few stars also came fresh into view athwart the 
mist and the sparsely-falling snowflakes. 

Hark! Remote, muffled, like a voice from out the past, amid 
the vast stillness a prelusive tinkle ascends. The first stroke 
of the midnight hour sounds! The mystery must now, if ever, 
unfold itself. With fast-beating hearts Jean and Christel rise to 
their feet, in silent expectancy awaiting the miracle, and both 
now riveting their eyes upon the ice-covered rock. The air still 
vibrates with the first stroke of midnight when, as though smit- 
ten by the spear of some pagan deity, the rock is rent asunder, 
gaping wide almost at their very feet; while a deep, dark, cav- 
ernous passage appears, that gradually becomes luminous from 
the entrance of the outer semi-radiance, as well as from the in- 
crease of the mystic inner glimmering. On either hand walls of 
deep shadow by contrast intensify the brightness of the subter- 
ranean corridor, which descends by a gentle incline, in all its 
weird, spectral splendor, into the bowels of the mighty moun- 
tain, its surface sparkling like a brook’s wherein the stars are 
mirrored. Wondering and awe-stricken, the youth and maiden 
gaze upon the marvelous sight now displayed. So astonished 
are they that, for an instant, they forgot the brevity of their 
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opportunity for possessing themselves of aught of the treasure. 
The second stroke of the hour recalls it to them, however, and 
while Christel stretches out her hands eagerly toward the spark- 
ling cavern, Jean, disdaining to make use of a ruined flight of 
steps leading sideward into the mountain, leaps down directly 
into the shining mass and is lost to view inits dazzling splendor ; 
but the shock of his leap causes the gold to clink and knock to- 
gether with a sound that makes sweetest music to the ear of the 
young girl who stands without, now feverish with anxiety also, 
lest the magic spectacle vanish ere she can profit thereby, and 
= she shudders with apprehension 
as the third.stroke of the twelve 
resounds, faint and far, from 
the distant valley. 
Meanwhile Jean, his feet 
bathed, so to speak, in the pre- 
cious coruscations, stoops down 


gold disks linked together by 
tiny chains, and, after flinging 
them out of the cavern, he 
picks up a diadem with an open 
setting of imperial diamonds 
and emeralds blazing like white 
and green fires, intermixed with 
rubies whose tint is like snow 
touched by the rosy light of 
dawn, and with topazes radiantly yellow as the sunlight 
itself. This crown of fabulous worth he likewise tosses out 
into the snow, so as to gather an armful of pearl necklaces 
beautiful beyond expression; costly girdles of amethysts, sap- 
phires, and turquoises, polished but uncut, and held in place by 
gold filigree; rosaries fit for a queen, wherein every tenth bead 
is a garnet, round and glossy as little crimson gooseberries, and 
wherein the Pater-noster is composed of black and white dia- 
monds arranged alternately. Like Christel, Jean also grows 
anxious, but not for himself, as the strokes fall from the distant 
clock. At the tenth stroke, with arms full laden, he stands up- 
right and casts the rich burden at his fair companion’s feet ; then, 
clutching firmly the jagged edge of the rock, he draws himself 
together preparatory to making a spring upward and outward. 
He can see Christel close beside the cavern entrance, kneeling 





and gathers handfuls of big” 
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in the snow, her blonde hair disheveled by the wind that has 
begun to blow, and streaming back into the shadows. Her eyes 
laugh at him, despite their fever and anxiety of expression, and 
seem to caress him with their fond, fervid gaze. 

Hark! Another stroke at the clock! Jean is ready to leap 
out; but he hears the cry of her whom he loves, a cry that is 
like a supplication: ‘“ More, more!” : 

He pauses and looks at Christel, and, with close set lips, but 
a heart full of forgiveness, lets go his hold of the rock and 
plunges down again into the inexhaustible treasure. He snatches 
aring, and holding it high, like a symbol of victory, flings it 
with its gold-encircled, great, blood-red Oriental ruby towards 
the girl, whose hand makes a movement to catch it. Suddenly 
the twelfth stroke echoes through the wind-stirred air. Quick! 
quick! Oh, Jean! Quick, ere it be too late! But the last 
vibration has ceased. 

Noiselessly, even as it unclosed, does the rock shut to once 
more, and the snow begins to fall fast, its great white flakes 
dancing impishly round the maiden kneeling all alone with her 
eyes still fixed smilingly upon the glorious ruby, not yet realizing 
the horror of her situation, not yet awakened to the thought of 
the brave, loyal lover, self-sacrificed to satisfy her thirst for 
wealth, 


- 









By Srantey J. WEYMAN 


I.—HER STORY. 


: LARE,” I said, “I wish that we had 

C brought some better clothes, if it were 

a7 ~ only one frock. You look the oddest figure.” 

And she did. She was lying head to head with me on the 
thick moss that clothed one part of the river bank above Breis- 
tolen near the Sogn Fiord. We were staying at Breistolen, but 
there was no moss thereabouts, nor in all the Sogn district, I 
often thought, so deep and soft, and so dazzling orange and 
white and crimson as that particular patch. Little more than a 
mile higher up was the watershed, where our river, putting 
away with reluctance a first thought of going down the farther 
slope toward Byesberg, parted from its twin brother, who was 
thither bound with scores upon scores of puny, green-backed 
fishlets; and, instead, came down our side, gliding and swishing 
and swirling faster and faster and deeper and wider every hun- 
dred yards to Breistolen, full of red-speckled yellow trout, all half 
a pound apiece, and very good to eat. 

But they were not so sweet or toothsome to our girlish tastes 
as the tawny-orange cloud-berries which Clare and I were eating 
as we lay. So busy was she with the luscious pile we had gath- 
ered, that I had to wait for an answer. And then, “Speak for 
yourself,” she said. ‘I’m sure you look like a short-coated baby. 
He is somewhere up the river, too.” Munch, munch, munch! 

“Who is, you impertinent, greedy little chit ?” 

“ Oh, you know,” she answered. ‘“ Don’t you wish you had 
your gray plush here, Bab ?” ; 

I flung a look of calm disdain at her; but whether it was the 
berry juice which stained our faces that took from its effect, or 
the free mountain air, which papa says saps the fountains of des- 


* From ‘¢ The English Illustrated Magazine.” 
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potism, that made her callous, at any rate she only laughed 
scornfully and got up and went off down the stream with her 
rod, leaving me to finish the cloud-berries. and stare lazily up at 
the snow patches on the hillside—which somehow put me in 
mind of the gray plush—and follow or not as I liked. 

Clare has a wicked story of how I gave in to papa, and came 
to start without anything but those rough clothes. She says he 
said—and Jack Buchanan has told me that lawyers put no faith 
in anything that he says she says, or she says he says, which 
proves how much truth there is in this—that if Bab took none 
but her oldest clothes, and fished all day, and had no one to run 
upon her errands-—-he meant Jack and the others, I suppose— 
she might possibly grow an inch in Norway. Just as if I wanted 
to grow an inch!. An inch indeed! I am five feet one anda 
half high, and papa, who puts me an inch shorter, is the worst 
measurer in the world. As for Miss Clare, she would give all 
her inches for my eyes. So there! 

After Clare left, it began to be dull and chilly. When I had 
pictured to myself how nice it would be to dress for dinner again, 
and chosen the frock I would wear upon the first evening, I grew 
tired of the snow patches, and started up stream, stumbling and 
falling into holes, and clambering over rocks, and only careful 
to save my rod and my face. It was no occasion for the gray 
plush, but I had made up my mind to reach a pool which lay, 
I knew, a little above me, having filched a yellow-bodied fly 
from Clare’s hat with a view to that particular place. 

Our river did the oddest things hereabouts—pleased to be so 
young, I suppose. In one place it would sweep over a ledge 
and fall wreathed in spray into a spreading lake of black, rock- 
bound water. Then it would narrow again until, where you 
could almost jump across, it darted smooth and unbroken down 
a polished shoot with a swoop like a swallow’s. Out of this it 
would hurry afresh to brawl along a gravelly bed, skipping jaun- 
tily over first one and then another ridge of stones that had 
silted up weir-wise and made as if they would bar the channel. 
Under the lee of these there were lovely pools. 

To be able to throw into mine, I had to walk out along the 
ridge on which the water was shallow, yet sufficiently deep to 
cover my boots. But I was well rewarded. The /orve//in—the 
Norse name for trout, and as pretty as their girls’ wavy, fair hair 
—were rising so merrily that I hooked and landed one in five 
minutes, the fly falling from its mouth as it touched the stones. 
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I hate taking out hooks. I used at one time to leave the fly in 
the fish’s mouth to be removed by papa at the weighing-house, 
until Clare pricked her tongue at dinner with an almost new red 
tackle, and was so mean as to keep it, though I remembered 
then what I had done with it, and was certain it was mine— 
which was nothing less than dishonest of her. 

I had just got back to my place and made a fine cast, when 
there came—not the leap, and splash, and tug which announced 
the half-pounder, but a deep, rich gurgle as the fly was gently 
sucked under, and then a quiet, growing strain upon the line, 
which began to move away down the pool in a way that made 
the winch spin again and filled me with mysterious pleasure. I 
was not conscious of striking or of anything but that I had 
hooked a really good fish, and I clutched the rod with both 
hands and set my feet as tightly as I could upon the slippery 
gravel. The line moved up and down, and this way and that, 
now steadily and as with a purpose, and then again with an 
eccentric rush that made the top of the rod spring and bend so 
that I looked for it to snap each moment. My hands began to 
grow numb, and the landing-net, hitherto an ornament, fell out 
of my waist-belt and went I knew not whither. I suppose I 
must have stepped unwittingly into deeper water, for I felt that 
my skirts were afloat, and altogether things were going dread- 
fully against me, when the presence of an ally close at hand was 
announced by a cheery shout from the far side of the river. 

“Keep up your point! Keep up your point!” someone cried 
briskly.‘ That is better!” 

The unexpected sound—it was a man’s voice—did something 
to keep my heart up. But for answer I could only shriek, “I 
can’t! It will break!” watching the top of my rod as it jigged 
up and down, very much in the fashion of Clare performing 
what she calls a waltz.’ She dances as badly as a man. 

“No, it will not,” he cried back bluntly. “ Keep it up, and 
let out a little line with your fingers when he pulls hardest.” 

We were forced to shout and scream. ‘The wind had risen 
and was adding to the noise of the water. Soon I heard him 
wading behind me. ‘“ Where’s your landing-net?” he asked, 
with the most provoking coolness. 

“Oh, in the pool! Somewhere about. I am sure I don’t 
know,” I answered wildly. 

What he said to this I could not catch, but it sounded rude. 
And then he waded off to fetch, as I guessed, his own net. By 
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the time he reached me again I was in a sad plight, feet like ice, 
’ and hands benumbed, while the wind, and rain, and hail, which 
had come down upon us with a sudden violence, unknown, it is 
to be hoped, anywhere else, were mottling my face all sorts of 
unbecoming colors. But the line was taut. And wet and cold 
went for nothing five minutes later, when the fish lay upon the 
bank. 

“You did that very pluckily, little one,” said the onlooker; 
“but I am afraid you will suffer for it by and by. You must be 
chilled through.” 

Quickly as I looked up at him, I only met a good-humored 
smile. He did not mean to be rude. And after all, when I 
was in such a mess it was not possible that he could see what I 
was like. He was wet enough himself. The rain was stream- 
ing from the brim of the soft hat which he had turned down to 
shelter his face, and trickling from his chin, and turning his 
shabby Norfolk jacket a darker shade. As for his hands, they 
looked red and knuckly enough, and he had been wading almost 
to his waist. But he looked, I don’t know why, all the stronger 
and manlier and nicer for these things, because, perhaps, he 
cared for them not one whit. What I looked like myself I 
dared not think. My skirts were as short as short could be, and 
they were soaked; most of my hair was unplaited, my gloves 
were split, and my sodden boots were out of shape. I was 
forced, too, to shiver and shake from cold, which was provoking, 
for I knew it made me seem half as small again. 

“Thank you, I am a little cold, Mr.—Mr.—” I said, gravely, | 
only my teeth would chatter so that he laughed outright as he 
took me up with— 

“Herapath. And to whom have I the honor of speaking? ” 

“Tam Miss Guest,” I said miserably. It was toocold to be 
frigid to advantage. 

“Commonly called Bab, I think,” the wretch answered. 
“The walls of our hut are not sound-proof, you see. But come, 
the sooner you get back to dry clothes and the stove the better, 
Bab. You can cross the river just below, and cut off half a 
mile that way.” 

“T can’t,” I said obstinately. Bab,indeed! How dared he? 

“Oh, yes, you can,” with intolerable good temper. ‘“ You 
shall take your rod and I the prey. You cannot be wetter than 
you are now.” 

He had his way, of course, since I did not foresee that at the 
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ford he would lift me up bodily and carry me over the deeper 
part without a pretence of asking leave or a word of apology. 
It was done so quickly that I had no time to remonstrate. Still, 
I was not going to let it pass, and when I had shaken myself 
straight again, I said, with all the haughtiness I could assume, 
“ Don’t you think, Mr. Herapath, that it would have been more 
—more 

“ Polite to carry you over, child ? No, not at all. It will be 
wiser and warmer for you to run down the hill. Come along!” 

And without more ado, while I was still choking with rage, 
he seized my hands and set off ata trot, lugging me through 
the sloppy places much as I have seen a nurse drag a fractious 
child down Constitution Hill. It was not wonderful that I soon 
lost the little breath his speech had left me, and was powerless 
to complain when we reached the bridge. I could only thank 
heaven that there was no sign of Clare. 

A wet stool-car and wetter pony were dimly visible on the 
bridge; to which, as we came up, a damp urchin creeping from 
some crevice added himself. I was pushed in as if I had no 
will of my own, the gentleman sprang up beside me, the boy 
tucked himself away somewhere behind, and the little ¢es¢e set 
off at a canter, so deceived by the driver’s excellent imitation of 
“Pss,” the Norse for “Tchk,” that in ten minutes we were at 
home. 

“ Well, I never!” Clare said, surveying me from a respectful 
distance, when at last I was safe in our room. “I would not 
be seen in such a state by a man for all the fish in the sea!” 

And she looked so tall, and trim, and neat, that it was the 
more provoking. At the moment I was too miserable to answer 
her, and had to find comfort in promising myself that when we 
were back in Bolton Gardens I would see that Fraulein kept 
Miss Clare’s pretty nose to the grindstone though it were ever 
so much her last term or Jack were ever so fond of her. Papa 
was in the plot against me, tov. What right had he to thank 
Mr. Herapath for bringing “his little girl” home safe? He can 
be pompous enough at times. I never knew a stout queen’s 
counsel—and papa is stout—who was not, any more than a thin 
one who did not contradict. It is in their patents, I think. 
Mr. Herapath dined with us that evening—if fish and potatoes 
and boiled eggs, and sour bread and pancakes, and claret and 
coffee can be called a dinner—but nothing I could do, though 
I made the best of my wretched frock and was as stiff as Clare 
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herself, could alter his first impression. It was too bad: he 
had no eyes! He either could not or would not see anyone 
but the draggled Bab—fifteen at most and a very tomboy— 
whom he had carried across the river. He styled Clare, who © 
talked Baedeker to him in her primmest and most precocious 
way, Miss Guest, and once at least during the evening dubbed 
me plain Bab. I tried to freeze him with a look then, and 
papa gave him a taste of the pompous manner, saying coldly 
that I was older than I seemed. But it was not a bit of use; 
I could see that he set it all down to the grand airs of a spoiled 
child. If I had put my hair up it might have opened his eyes, 
but Clare teased me about it and I was too proud for that. 

When IJ asked him if he was fond of dancing, he said good- 
naturedly: “I don’t visit very much, Miss Bab. I am gener- 
ally engaged in the evening.” 

Here was a chance. I was going to say that that no doubt 
was the reason why I had never met him, when papa ruthlessly 
cut me short by asking, “ You are not in the law?” 

“No,” he replied. ‘I am in the London Fire Brigade.” 

I think that we all upon the instant saw him in a helmet sit- 
ting at the door of the fire station’ by St. Martin’s Church. 
Clare turned crimson and papa seemed on a sudden to call his 
patent to mind. The moment before I had been as angry as 
angry could be with our guest, but I was not going to look on 
and see him snubbed when he was dining with us and all. So 
I rushed into the gap as quickly as surprise would let me with 
“Good gracious, how nice! Do tell me all about a fire!” 

It made matters—my matters—worse, for I could have cried 
with vexation when I read in his face next moment that he had 
looked for their astonishment; while the ungrateful fellow set 
down my eager remark to mere childish ignorance. 

‘‘Some time I will,” he said, with a quiet smile, de haut en 
as ; “but I do not often attend one in person. I am-Captain 
’s private secretary, aide-de-camp, and general factotum.” 

And it turned out that he was the son of a certain Canon 
Herapath, so that papa lost sight of his patent box altogether, 
and they set to discussing Mr. Gladstone, while I slipped off to 
bed feeling as small as I ever did in my life and out of temper with 
everybody. It was a long time since I had been used to young 
men talking politics to papa, when they could talk—politics—to 
me. 

Possibly I deserved the week of vexation which followed ; but 
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it was almost more than I could bear. He—Mr. Herapath, of 
course—was always about fishing or lounging outside the little 
white posting-house, taking walks and meals with us, and seem- 
ing heartily to enjoy papa’s society. He came with us when we 
drove to the top of the pass to get a glimpse of the Sulethid 
peak ; and it looked so brilliantly clear and softly beautiful as it 
seemed to float, just tinged with color, in a far-off atmosphere 
of its own beyond the dark ranges of nearer hills, that I began 
to think at once of the drawing-room in Bolton Gardens with a 
cozy fire burning and afternoon tea coming up. The tearscame 
into my eyes, and he saw them before I could turn away from 
the view, and said to papa that he feared his little girl was tired 
as well as cold—and so spoiled all my pleasure. I looked back 
afterward as papa and I drove down: he was walking by Clare’s 
carcole, and they were laughing heartily. 

And that was the way always. He was such an elder brother 
to me—a thing I never had and do not want—that a dozen times 
a day I set my teeth viciously together and said to myself that 
if ever we met in London—but what nonsense that was, because, 
of course, it mattered nothing to me what he was thinking, only 
he had no right to be so rudely familiar. That was all; but it 
was quite enough to make me dislike him. 

However, a sunny morning in the holidays is a cheerful thing, 
and when I strolled down stream with my rod on the day after 
our expedition, I felt I could enjoy myself very nearly as much 
as I had before his coming spoiled-our party. I had chosen the 
lower river because Mr. Herapath usually fished the upper part, 
and I would not be ruffled this nice day. So I was the more 
vexed to come suddenly upon him fishing, and fishing where he 
had no right to be. Papa had spoken to him about the danger 
of it, and he had as good as said he would not do it again. Yet 
there he was, thinking, I dare say, that we should not know. It 
was a spot where one bank rose into quite a cliff, frowning over 
a deep pool at the foot of some falls. Close to the cliff the 
water still ran with the speed of a mill-race, so fast as to endanger 
a good swimmer. But on the far side of this current there was 
a bit of slack water which was tempting enough to have set some- 
one’s wits to work to devise means to fish it, which from the top 
of the cliff was impossible. Just above the water was a ledge, a 
foot wide, perhaps, which might have done, only it did not reach 
to this end of the cliff. However, that foolhardy person had 
espied this, and got over the gap by bridging the latter with a bit 
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of plank, and then had drowned himself or gone away, in either 
case leaving his board to tempt others to do likewise. 

And there was Mr. Herapath fishing from the ledge. It made 
me giddy to look at him. The rock overhung the water somuch 
that he could not stand upright ; the first person who got there 
must surely have learned to curl himself up from much sleeping 
in Norwegian beds, which were short for me. I thought of this 
oddly enough as I watched him, and laughed, and was for going 
on. But when I walked a few yards, meaning to pass round the 
rear of the cliff, I began to fancy all sorts of foolish things would 
happen. I felt sure that I should have no more peace or pleas- 
ure if I left him there. I hesitated. Yes, I would. I would 
go down and ask him to leave the place; and, of course, he 
would do it. 

I lost no time, but ran down the slope smartly and carelessly. 
My way lay over loose shale mingled with large stones, and it 
was steep. It was wonderful how quickly an accident happens, 
how swiftly a thing that cannot be undone is done, and we are 
left wishing—oh, so vainly—that we could put the world, and 
all things in it, back by a few seconds. I was checking myself 
near the bottom, when a big stone on which I stepped moved 
under me. The shale began to slip in a mass, and the stone to 
roll. It was all done in a moment. I stayed myself, that was 
easy enough, but the stone took two bounds, jumped sideways, 
struck the piece of board, which was only resting lightly at either 
. end, and before I could take it all in the little bridge plunged 
end first into the current, which swept it out of sight in an 
instant. ; 

He threw up his hands in affright, for he had turned, and we 
both saw it happen. He made indeed as if he would try to 
save it, but that was impossible; and then, while I cowered in 
dismay, he waved his arm to me in the direction of home— 
again and again. The roar of the falls drowned what he said, 
but I guessed his meaning. I could not help him myself, but I 
could fetch help. It was three miles to Breistolen, rough, rocky 
ones, and I doubted whether he could keep his cramped posi- 
tion with that noise deafening him, and the endless, whirling 
stream before his eyes, while I was going and coming. But 
there was no better way I could think of; and even as I 
wavered, he signaled to me again imperatively. For an instant 
everything seemed to go round with me, but it was not the time 
for that yet, and I tried to collect myself and harden my heart. 
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Up the bank I went steadily, and once at the top set off ata 
run homeward. 

I cannot tell at all how I did it; how I passed over the un- 
even ground, or whether I went quickly or slowly, save by the 
reckoning papa made afterward. I can only remember one 
long, hurrying scramble—now I panted up hill, now I ran 
down, now I was on my-face in a hole, breathless and _ half- 
stunned, and now I was up to my knees in water. I slipped 
and dropped down places I should at other times have shrunk 
from, and hurt myself sothat I bore the marks for months. But 
I thought nothing of these things ; all my being was spent hurry- 
ing on for his life, the clamor of every cataract I passed seem- 
ing to stop my heart’s beating with very:fear. So I reached 
Breistolen and panted over the bridge, and up to the little white 
house lying so quiet in the afternoon sunshine, papa’s stool-car 
even then at the door ready to take him to some favorite pool. 
Somehow I made him understand in broken words that Hera-_ 
path was in danger, drowning already, for all I knew, and then 
I seized a great pole which was leaning against the porch, and 
climbed into the car. Papa was not slow either; he snatched a 
coil of rope from the luggage, and away we went, a man and 
boy, whom we had hastily called, running behind us. We had 
lost very little time, but so much may happen in so little time. 

We were forced to leave the car a quarter of a mile from that 
part of the river, and walk or run the rest of the way. We all 
ran, even papa, as I had never known him run before. My 
heart sank at the groan he let escape him when I pointed 
out the spot. We came to it one by one, and we all looked. 
The ledge was empty. Jem Herapath was gone. I suppose it 
startled me. At any rate I could only look at the water in a 
dazed way, and cry quietly without much feeling that it was my 
doing; while the men, shouting to one another in strange, 
hushed voices, searched about for any sign of his fate—‘ Jem! 
Jem Herapath!” So he had written his name only yesterday in 
the travellers’ book at the posting-house, and I had sullenly 
watched him from the window, and then had sneaked to the 
book and read it. That was yesterday, and now! Oh, Jem, to 
hear you say ‘ Bab’ once more!” 

“Bab! Why, Miss Bab, what is the matter? ” 

Safe and sound! Yes, there he was when I turned, safe and 
strong, and cool, rod in hand, and a quiet smile in his eyes. 
Just as I had seen him yesterday, and thought never to see him 
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again, and saying “ Bab” exactly as of old, so that something 
in my throat—it may have been anger at his rudeness, but I do 
‘ not think it was—prevented my saying a word until all the 
others came round us, and a babel of Norse and English, and 
something that was neither, yet both, set in. 

“ But how is this?” objected my father when he could be 
heard; “ you are quite dry, my boy!” 

“Dry! Why not, sir? For goodness’ sake, what is the 
matter ? ” 

“The matter! Didn’t you fall in, or something of the kind ?” 
papa asked, bewildered by this new aspect of the case. 

“Tt does not look like it, does it? Your daughter gave me 
a very uncomfortable start by nearly doing so.” 

Everyone looked at him for an explanation. ‘“ How did you 
manage to get from the ledge?” I said feebly. Where was the 
mistake? I had not dreamed it. 

“From the ledge? Why, by the other end to be sure, so that 
Thad to walk back round the hill. Still I did not mind, for I 
was thankful that it was the plank and not you that fell in.” 

“‘I—I thought—you could not get from the ledge,” I mut- 
tered. The possibility of getting off at the other end had never 
occurred to me, and so I had made such a simpleton of myself. 
It was too absurd, too ridiculous. It was no wonder that they 
all screamed with laughter at the fool’s errand they had come 
upon, and stamped about and clung to one another. But when 
he laughed, too—and he did until the tears came into his eyes— 
there was not an ache or pain in my body—and I had cut my 
wrist to the bone against a splinter of rock—that hurt me one- 
half as much. Surely 4e might have seen another side to it. 
But he did not; and so I managed to hide my bandaged wrist 
from him, and papa drove me home. There I broke down 
entirely, and Clare put me to bed, and petted me, and was very 
goodto me. And when I came down next day with an ache in 
every part of me, he was gone. 

“He asked me to tell you,” said Clare, not looking up from 
the fly she was tying at the window, “that he thought you were 
the bravest girl he had ever met.” 

So he understood now, when others had explained it to him. 
‘No, Clare,” I said coldly, “he did not say that exactly; he 
said ‘the bravest little girl.” For, indeed, lying up-stairs with 
the window open, I had heard him set off on his long drive to 
Laerddalséren. As for papa, he was half proud and half 
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ashamed of my foolishness, and wholly at a loss to think how I 
could have made the mistake. 

“You've generally some common sense, my dear,” he said 
that day at dinner, “ and how in the world you could have been 
so ready to fancy the man was in danger, I—can—not— 
imagine!” 

“Papa,” put in Clare, suddenly, “your elbow is upsetting the 
salt.” 

And as I had to move my seat just then to avoid the glare of 
the stove which was falling on my face, we never thought it out. 


II.— HIS STORY. 


I was not dining out much at that time, partly because my 
acquaintance in town was limited, and something, too, because 
I cared little for it. But these were pleasant people—the old 
gentleman witty and amusing, the children, lively girls, nice to 
look at and good to talk with. The party had, too, a holiday 
flavor about them wholesome to recall in Scotland Yard, and as 
I had thought, playtime over, I should see no more of them, I 
was proportionately pleased to find that Mr. Guest had not for- 
gotten me, and pleased also—shrewdly expecting that we might 
kill our fish over again—to regard his invitation to dinner at a 
quarter to eight as a royal command. 

But if I took it so I was sadly wanting in the royal courtesy 
to match. What with one delay owing to work that would 
admit of none, and another caused by a cabman strange to the 
ways of town, it was twenty-five minutes after the hour named 
when I reached Bolton Gardens. A stately man, so like the 
queen’s counsel that it was plain upon whom the latter modeled 
himself, ushered me straight into the dining-room, where Guest 
greeted me very kindly, and met my excuses by apologies on 
his part—for preferring, I suppose, the comfort of eleven people 
to mine. Then he took me down the table, and said, ‘My 
daughter,” and Miss Guest shook hands with me and pointed to 
the chair at her left. I had still, as I unfolded my napkin, to 
say “Clear, if you please,” and then I was free to turn and 
apologize to her, being a little shy, and, as I have said, a some- 
what infrequent diner-out. 

I think that I never saw so remarkable a likeness—to her 
younger sister—in my life. She might have been little Bab 
herself, but for her dress and some striking differences. Miss 
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Guest could not be more than eighteen, in form almost as fairy- 
like as the little one, with the same childlike, innocent look on 
her face.. She had the big, gray eyes, too, that were so charm- 
ing in Bab; but in her they were more soft and tender and 
thoughtful, and a thousand times more charming. Her hair, 
too, was brown and wavy ; only, instead of hanging loose or in a 
pig-tail anywhere and anyhow in a fashion I well remembered, 
it was coiled in a coronal on a shapely little head, that was so 
Greek, and in its gracious, stately, old-fashioned pose so unlike 
Bab’s. Her dress, of some creamy, gauzy stuff, revealed the 
prettiest white throat in the world, and arms decked in pearls, 
and, so far, no more recalled my little fishing-mate than the 
sedate self-possession and assured dignity of this girl, as he talked 
to her other neighbor, suggested Bab making pancakes and 
chattering with the landlady’s children in her strangely and won- 
derfully acquired Norse. It was not Bab in fact: and yet it 
almost might have been: an etherealized, queenly, womanly 
Bab, who presently turned to me— 

“ Have you quite settled down after your holiday?” she 
asked, staying the apologies I was pouring into her ear. 

“T had until this evening, but the sight of your father is like 
a breath of fiord air. I hope your sisters are well.” 

“« My sisters?” she murmured wonderingly, her fork halfway 
to her pretty mouth and her attitude one of questioning. 

“Yes,” I said, rather puzzled. ‘You know they were with 
your father when I had the good fortune to meet him. Miss 
Clare and Bab.” 

‘Eh ?” dropping her fork on the plate with a great clatter. 

“Yes, Miss Guest, Miss Clare and Miss Bab.” 

I really began to feel uncomfortable. Her color rose, and 
she looked me in the face in a half-proud, half-fearful way, as if 
she resented the inquiry. It was a relief to me when, with some 
show of confusion, she at length stammered, “Oh, yes, I beg 
your pardon, of course they were! How very foolish of me. 
They are quite well, thank you,” and was so silent again. But I 
understood now. Mr. Guest had omitted to mention my name, 
and she had taken me for someone else of whose holiday she 
knew. Meanwhile I had a chance of looking at her unchecked, 
and thought of Dresden china, she was so frail and pretty. 

“You were nearly drowned, or something of the kind, were 
you not?” she asked, after an interval, during which we had 
both talked to others. 
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“ Well, not precisely. " Your sister fancied I was in danger, 
and behaved in the pluckiest manner—so bravely that I can 
almost feel sorry that the danger was not there to dignify her 
heroism.” 

“That was like her,” she answered in a tone just a little 
scornful. ‘ You must have thought her a terrible tomboy.” 

While she was speaking there came one of those dreadful lulls 
in the talk, and Mr. Guest, overhearing, cried: ‘“‘Who is that 
you are abusing, my dear? Let us all share in the sport. If 
it’s Clare, I think I can name one who is a far worse hoyden 
upon occasion.” 

“Tt is no one of whom you have ever heard, papa,” she 
answered archly. “It is a person in whom Mr.—Mr. Hera- 
path ’—I had murmured my name as she stumbled—“ and I are 
interested. Now tell me, did you not think so?” she mur- 
mured, graciously leaning the slightest bit toward me, and open- 
ing her eyes as they looked into mine in a way that to a man 
who had spent the day in a dusty room in Great Scotland Yard 
was sufficiently intoxicating. 

“No,” I said, lowering my voice in imitation of hers. ‘No, 
Miss Guest, I did not think so at all. I thought your sister a 
brave little thing, rather careless, as children are apt to be, but 
likely to grow into a charming girl.” 

I wondered, marking how she bit her lip and refrained from 
assent, whether, impossible as it must seem to anyone looking in 
her face, there might not be something of the shrew about my 
beautiful neighbor. Her tone when she spoke of her sister 
seemed to impart no great good will. 

‘‘So that is your opinion?” she said, after a pause. ‘Do you 
know,” with a laughing glance, “that some people think I am 
like her? ” 

““YesP” I answered gravely. ‘Well, I should be able to 
judge, who have seen you both and yet am not an old friend. 
And I think you are both like and unlike. Your sister has very 
beautiful eyes”—she lowered hers swiftly—“ and hair like yours, 
but her manner and style were very different. I can no more 
fancy Bab in your place than I can picture you, Miss Guest, as 
I saw her for the first time—and on many after occasions,” I 
added, laughing as much to cover my own hardihood as at the 
queer little figure I had conjured up. 

“Thank you, Mr. Herapath,” she replied, with coldness, 
though she had blushed darkly to her ears. “That I think must 
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be enough of compliments for to-night—as you are not an old 
friend.” And she turned away, leaving me to curse my folly in 
saying so much, when our acquaintance was as yet in the bud 
and as susceptible to over-warmth as to a temperature below 
zero. 

A moment later the ladies left us. The flush I had brought 
to her cheek still lingered there as she swept past me with a won- 
drous show of dignity in one so young. Mr. Guest came down 
and took her place, and we talked of the “land of berries,” and 
our adventures there, while the rest—older friends—listened in- 
dulgently, or struck in from time to time with their own biggest 
fish and deadliest flies. 

I used to wonder why women like to visit dusty chambers ; 
why they get more joy—I am fain to think they do—out of a 
scrambling tea up three pairs of stairs in Pump Court, than from 
the very same materials—and comfort withal—in their own 
house. I imagine it is for the same reason that the bachelor 
finds a singular charm in a lady’s drawing-room, and there, if 
anywhere, sees her with a reverent mind—a charm and a sub- 
servience which I felt to the full extent in the Guests’ drawing- 
room—a room rich in subdued colors and a cunning blending of 
luxury and comfort. Yet it depressed me. I felt alone. Mr. 
Guest had passed on to others, and I stood aside, the sense that 
I was not of these people troubling me in a manner as new as it 
was absurd ; for I had been in the habit of rather despising “so- 
ciety.” Miss Guest was at the piano, the centre of a circle of soft 
light, which showed up, also, a keen-faced, dark-whiskered man 
leaning over her with the air of one used to the position. Everyone 
else was so fully engaged that I may have looked, as well as 
felt forlorn, and meeting her eyes could have fancied she was 
regarding me with amusement—almost triumph. It must have 
been mere fancy, bred of self consciousness, for the next moment 
she beckoned me to her, and said to her cavalier: 

“There, Jack, Mr. Herapath is going to talk to me about 
Norway now, so that I don’t want you any longer. Perhaps you 
won’t mind stepping up to the schoolroom—Friulein and 
Clare are there—and telling Clare that—that—oh, anything.” 

There is no piece of ill-breeding so bad to my mind as for a 
man who is at home in a house to flaunt his favor in the face of 
other guests. That young lawyer’s manner as he left her, and 
the smile of perfect intelligence which passed between them were 
such a breach of good manners as would have ruffled anyone. 
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They ruffled me—yes, me, although it was no concern of mine 
what she called him, or how he conducted himself—so that I 
could do nothing but stand by the piano and sulk. One bear 
makes another, you know. 

She did not speak; and I, content to watch the slender hands 
stealing over the keys, would not until my eyes fell upon her 
right wrist. She had put off her bracelets and so disclosed a scar 
upon it, something about which—not its newness—so startled 
me that I said abruptly: “That is very strange! Pray tell me 
how you did it?” 

She looked up, saw what I meant, and stopping hastily, put 
on her bracelets, to all appearance so vexed by my thoughtless 
question, and anxious to hide the mark, that I was quick to add 
humbly: “I asked because your sister hurt her wrist in nearly 
the same place on the day when she thought I was in trouble, 
and the coincidence struck me.” 

“Yes, I remember,” looking at me, I thought, with a certain 
suspicion, as though she were not sure that I was giving the 
right motive. ‘I did this much in the same way. By falling 
I mean. Isn’t it a hateful disfigurement ? ” 

No, it was no disfigurement. Even to her, with a woman’s 
love of conquest, it must have seemed anything but a disfigure- 


ment had she known what the quiet, awkward man at her side’ 


was thinking, who stood looking shyly at it, and found no words 
to contradict her, though she asked him twice, and thought him 
stupid enough. A great longing to kiss that soft, scarred wrist 
was on me—and Miss Guest had added another to the number 
of her slaves. I don’t know now why that little scar should 
have so touched me any more than I then could guess why, 
being a commonplace person, I should fall in love at first sight 
and feel no surprise at my condition. 

After an interval, “‘ Are you going to the Goldmace’s dance ?” 

“No,” I answered, humbly. ‘I go out so little.” 

“ Indeed,” with an odd smile not too kindly ; ‘‘ I wish—no, I 
don’t—that we could say the same. We are engaged, [ think—,” 
she paused, her attention being divided between myself and 
Boccherini’s minuet, the low strains of which she was sending 
through the room—‘“ for every afternoon—this week—except 
Saturday. By the way, Mr. Herapath—do you remember what 
was the name—Bab told me you teased her with ? ” 

“Wee, bonnie Bab,” I answered absently. My thoughts had 
gone forward to Saturday. We are always dropping to-day’s 
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substance for the shadow of to-morrow; like the dog—a dog, 
was it not ?—in the fable. 

“Oh, yes, wee bonnie Bab,” she murmured softly. “ Poor 
Bab!” and suddenly cut short Boccherini’s music and our chat 
by striking a terrific discord and laughing merrily at my start of 
discomfiture. Everyone took it as a signal to leave. -They all 
seemed to be going to meet her again next day, or the day after 
that; they engaged her for dances, and made up a party for the 
law courts, and tossed to and fro a score of laughing catchwords 
that were beyond my comprehension. They all did this, except 
myself. 

And yet I went away with something before me—that call 
upon Saturday afternoon. Quite unreasonably I fancied I should 
see her alone. And so when the day came, and I stood outside 
the opening door of the drawing-room and heard voices and 
laughter within, I was hurt and aggrieved beyond measure. 
There was quite a party, and a merry one, assembled, who were 
playing at some game, as it seemed to me, for I caught sight 
of Clare whipping off an impromptu bandage from her eyes, 
and striving by her stiffest air to give the lie to a pair of flushed 
cheeks. The black-whiskered man was there, and two men of 
_ his kind, and a German governess, and a very old lady in a 
wheel-chair, who was called “ grandmamma,” and Miss Guest 
herself, looking, in the prettiest dress of silvery plush, to the full 
as bright and fair and graceful as I had been picturing her each 
hour since we parted. 

She dropped me a stately courtesy. ‘ Will you play the part 
of Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs, Mr. Herapath, 
while I act honest Burchell, and say ‘ Fudge,’ or will you burn 
nuts and play games with neighbor Flamborough? You will 
join us, won’t you? Clare does not so misbehave every day, 
only it is such a wet afternoon ahd so cold and wretched, and 
we did not think there would be any more callers—and tea will 
be up in five minutes.” 

She did not think there would be any more callers! Some- 
thing in her smile belied the words and taught me that she had 
thought—she had known—that there would be one more caller 
—one who would burn nuts and play games with her though 
Rome itself were afire, and Tooley Street and the Mile End 
Road to boot. 

It was a simple game enough, and not likely, one would say, 
to afford much risk of that burning the fingers which gave a 
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zest to the Vicar of Wakefield’s nuts. One sat in the middle 
blindfolded, while the rest disguised their own or assumed each 
other’s voices, and spoke one by one some gibe or quip at his 
expense. When he succeeded in naming the speaker the de- 
tected satirist put on the poke, and in his turn heard things 
good—if he had a conceit of himself—for his soul’s health. 
Now this vé/e unhappily soon fell to me, and proved a heavy 
one, because I was not so familiar with the others’ voices as were 
the rest; and Miss Guest—whose faintest tones I thought to 
have known—had a wondrous knack of cheating me, now tak- 
ing off Clare’s voice, and now—after the door had been opened 
to admit the tea—her father’s. So I failed again and again to 
earn my release. But when a voice behind me cried with well- 
feigned eagerness, “ How nice! Do tell me all about a fire!” 
though no fresh creaking of the door had reached me nor warn- 
ing been given of an addition to the players, I had not the 
smallest doubt who was the speaker, but exclaimed at once, 
“That is Bab! Now I cry you mercy. I am right this time. 
That was Bab!” : 

I looked for a burst of applause and laughter, such as had 
before attended a good thrust home, but none came. On the, 
contrary, with my words so odd a silence fell upon the room 
that it was clear that something was wrong, and I pulled off my 
handkerchief in haste, repeating, ‘That was Bab, I am sure.” 

But if it was, I could not see her. What had come over 
them all? Jack’s face wore a provoking smile, and his friends 
were clearly bent upon snickering. Clare looked horrified, and 
grandmamma gently titillated, while Miss Guest, who had risen 
and half turned away toward the windows, seemed to be ina 
state of proud confusion. What was the matter ? : 

“T beg everyone’s pardon by anticipation,” I said, looking 
round in a bewildered way ; “but have I said anything wrong ?” 

‘Oh, dear, no,” cried the fellow they called Jack, with a 
familiarity that was in the worst taste—as if I had meant to 
apologize to him! ‘ Most natural thing in the world! ” 

“Jack, how dare you?” exclaimed Miss Guest, stamping her 
foot. 

“Well, it seemed all right. It sounded very natural, I am 
sure.” 

“Oh, you are unbearable! Why don’t you say something, 
Clare? Mr. Herapath, I am sure that you did not know that 
my name was Barbara.” 
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“Certainly not,” I cried. ‘“ What a strange thing!” 

“But it is, and that is why grandmamma is looking so 
shocked, and Mr. Buchanan is wearing threadbare an old 
friend’s privilege of being rude. I freely forgive you if you 
will make allowance for him. And you shall come off the stool 
of repentance and have your tea first, since you are the greatest 
stranger. It is a stupid game, after all!” 

She would hear no apologies from me. And when I would 
have asked why her sister bore the same name, and thus ex- 
cused myself, she was intent upon tea-making, and the few mo- 
ments I could with decency add to my call gave me scant 

‘opportunity. I blush to think how I eked them out, by what 
subservience to Clare, by what a slavish anxiety to help even 
Jack to muffins—each piece I hoped might choke him. How 
slow I was to find hat and gloves, calling to mind with terrible 
vividness, as I turned my back upon the circle, that again and 
again in my experience an acquaintance begun by a dinner had 
ended with the consequent call. And so I should have gone-- 
it might have been so here—but that the door-handle was stiff, 
and Miss Guest came to my aid as I fumbled with it. “We 
are always at home on Saturdays, if you like to call, Mr. Hera- 
path,” she murmured carelessly, not lifting her eyes—and I 
found myself in the street. 

So carelessly she said it, that with a sudden change of feel- 
ing I vowed I would not call. Why should I? Why should 
I worry myself with the sight of those other fellows parading 
their favor? With the babble of that society chit-chat, which 
I had so often scorned, and—and still scorned, and had no 
part or concern in. They were not people to suit me, or do 
me good. I would not go, I said, and repeated it firmly on 
Monday and Tuesday; on Wednesday only so far modified it 
that I thought at some distant time to leave a card—to avoid 
discourtesy; on Friday preferred an earlier date as wiser and 
more polite, and on Saturday walked shamefaced down the 
street and knocked and rang, and went up-stairs—to taste a 
pleasant misery. Yes, and on the next Saturday, too, and the 
next, and the next; and that one on which we all went to the 
theatre, and that other one on which Mr. Guest kept me to 
dinner. Ay, and on other days that were not Saturdays, among 
which two stand high out of the waters of forgetfulness—high 
days indeed—days like twin pillars of Hercules, through which 
I thought to reach, as did the seamen of old, I knew not what 
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treasures of unknown lands stretching away under the setting 
sun. First, that one on which I found Barbara Guest alone 
and blurted out that I had the audacity to wish to make her 
my wife; and then heard, before I had well—or badly—told 
my tale, the wheels of grandmamma’s chair outside. 

“Hush!” the girl said, her face turned from me. ‘ Hush, 
Mr. Herapath. You don’t know me, indeed. You have seen 
so little of me. Please say nothing more about it. You are 
completely under a delusion.” 

“It is no delusion that I love you, Barbara!” I cried. 

“It is, it is,” she repeated, freeing her hand. “ There, if you 
will not take an answer—come—come at three to-morrow. 
But, mind, I promise you nothing—I promise nothing,” she 
added, feverishly, and fled from the room, leaving me to talk 
to grandmamma as best and escape as quickly as I might. 

I longed for a great fire that evening, and failing one, tired 
myself by tramping unknown streets of the East End, striving 
to teach myself that any trouble to-morrow might bring was 
but a shadow. The effort did me good, sending me home tired 
out, to sleep as soundly as if I were going to be hanged next 
day, and not—which is a very different thing—to be put upon 
my trial. 

“T will tell Miss Guest you are here, sir,” the man said. I 
looked at all the little things in the room which I had come to 
know well—her workbasket, the music upon the piano, the 
table-easel, her photograph, and wondered if I were to see 
them no more, or if they were to bccome a part of my every- 
day life. Then I heard her come in, and turned quickly, feeling 
that I should learn my fate from her greeting. 

“Bab!” The word was wrung from me perforce. And then 
we stood and looked at one another, she with a strange pride 
and defiance in her eyes, though her cheek was dark with 
blushes, and I with wonder and perplexity in mine. Wonder 
and perplexity that quickly grew into a conviction, a certainty 
that the girl standing before me in the short-skirted brown dress 
with tangled hair and loose neck-ribbon was the Bab I had 
known in Norway; and yet that the eyes—I could not mistake 
them now, no matter what unaccustomed look they might wear 
—were Barbara Guest’s ! 

“ Miss Guest—Barbara,” I stammered, grappling with the 
truth, “ why have you played this trick upon me?” 

“It is Miss Guest and Barbara now,” she cried with a 
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mocking courtesy. ‘Do you remember, Mr. Herapath, when 
it was Bab ?—when you treated me as a kind of toy, and a 
plaything, with which you might be as intimate as you liked, 
and hurt my feelings—yes, it is weak’ to confess it, I know— 
. day by day and hour by hour?” 

“But surely that is forgiven now?” I said, dazed by an 
attack so sudden and so bitter. “It is atonement enough that 
I am at your feet now, Barbara!” 

“You are not,” she retorted, hotly. “Don’t say you have — 
offered love to me, who am the same with the child you teased 
at Breistolen. You have fallen in love with my fine clothes, and 
my pearls, and my maid’s work, not with me! You have fan- 
cied the girl you saw other men make much of. But you have 
not loved the woman who might have prized that which Miss 
Guest has never learned to value.” 

“‘ How old are you?” I said, hoarsely. 

‘“‘ Nineteen!” she snapped out. And then for a moment we 
were both silent. 

“T begin to understand now,” I answered, slowly, as soon as 
I could conquer something in my throat. ‘Long ago, when I 
hardly knew you, I hurt your woman’s pride, and since that you 
have plotted—” , 

“No, you have tricked yourself!” 

“ And schemed to bring me to your feet that you might have 
the pleasure of trampling on me. Miss Guest, your triumph is 
- complete, more complete than you are able to understand. I 
loved you this morning above all the world—as my own life— 
as every hope I had. See, I tell you this that you may have a 
moment’s keener pleasure when I am gone.” 

“Don’t! don’t!” she cried, throwing herself into a chair and 
covering her face. 

“ You have won a man’s heart and cast it aside to gratify an 
old pique. You may rest content now, for there is nothing 
wanting to your vengeance. You have given me as much pain 
as a woman, the vainest and the most heartless, can give a man. 
Good-by.” 

And with that I was leaving her, fighting my own pain and 
passion, so that the little hands she raised as though they would 
ward off my words were nothing to me. _ I felt a savage delight 
in seeing that I could hurt her, which deadened my own grief. 
The victory was not all with her, lying there sobbing. Only 
where was my hat? Let me get my hat and go. Let me escape 
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from this room wherein every trifle upon which my eye rested 
awoke some memory that was a pang. Let me get away, and 
have done with it all. 

Where was the hat? [ had brought it up. I could not go 
without it. It must be under her chair, by all that was unlucky, 
for it was nowhere else. I could not stand and wait, and so I 
had to go up to her, with cold words of apology upon my lips, 
and being close to her and seeing on her wrist, half hidden by 
fallen hair, the scar she had brought home from Norway, I don’t 
know how it was that I fell on my knees by her and cried: 

“Oh, Bab, I loved youso! Let us part friends.” 

For a moment, silence. Then she whispered, her hand in 
mine: “Why did you not say Bab to begin? I only told you 
that Miss Guest had not learned to value your love.” 

“And Bab?” I murmured, my brain in a whirl. 

“ Learned long ago, poor girl!” 

And the fair, tear-stained face cf my tyrant looked into mine 
for a moment, and then came quite naturally to its resting- 
place. 

“ Now,” she said, when I was leaving, “you may have your 
hat, sir.” 

“I believe,” I replied, ‘that you sat upon this chair on pur- 


pose.” 
And as Bab blushed, I believe she did. 
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MONSIEUR PAPILLON* 


By HENRI LAVEDAN 


PAPILLON had lightly doubled the cape 
of his fiftieth birthday, and for twelve 
years had been beadle in a grim old 
church in the upper part of Paris, not far 
from the fortifications. He was a tall 

man, an old soldier, strong as an ox and more inoffensive 
than a lizard on the wall. He had a large, round figure, a 
comfortable double chin, closely shaven; his eyes were 
frank and kind. The calves of his legs, strong, egg-shaped, 
with the muscles well developed, exactly filled his snow- 
white stockings, and rounded out fully, with an air of good 
health, under the garters, which were tightened until they 
creaked. They were his sole coquetry, and he seemed as 
proud of them as a wrestler of his biceps. On féte days 
the boys of the choir, when they had taken a drop too 
much, amused themselves by tickling those two cushions 
of good flesh as they passed, and an old beadle, M. 
Jolitour, who remembered his youth, had said many a 
time, while complacently admiring those legs, ‘‘ They are 
Parian—pure Parian!” 

M. Papillon, who had not the least understanding of 
any Grecian word, while relishing the compliment, would 
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have been glad to know the meaning of the word Paros, 
but had never dared to ask. He was a colossal model—a 
pearl of a beadle. He took snuff, smoking no more. Un- 
der no circumstances did he take the name of God in vain. 
He expressed himself always with decency and drank only 
to quench his thirst. Heavoided the other sex. His hand- 
ling of his cane was very distinguished, and his masters 
had left him grand traditions of the halberd. After the 
siege of 1870, during which M. Papillon, as everyone else, 
had done his duty on the ramparts, a singular confused 
murmur of revolt filled the capital. Groups formed them- 
selves on the sidewalks. 


The policemen were questioned; they professed ignor- 
ance, but lifted their heads with a knowing air. People 
speechified. In the wine shops orators aroused the work- 
ingmen. Social questions were discussed with a suggestive 
manner. The workingmen demanded, finally, what be- 
longed to others. This agitation troubled M. Papillon. 
He heard on all sides the words, national guard, riot, civil 


war, eighteenth of March. But, as he did not wish to be- 
lieve anything disturbing, he said, ‘‘ It is some trick of the 
Stock Exchange.” However, to believe became inevitable, 
when one morning a handful of men wearing red sashes 
presented themselves and demanded tosce the priest ; they 
showed a paper signed by a magistrate ordering the imme- 
diate closing of the building. They strode about the 
church, speaking in loud voices, took the money from the 
almsboxes, and withdrew without harming anyone. As 
soon as they had taken their departure the priest came out 
hastily from his concealment, removed, with the assistance 
of M. Papillon, the sacred vessels and the richest ornaments, 
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then took refuge in the house of a woman who had offered 
toconceal him. As for the beadle, that same evening he 
closed all the doors, that of the main entrance, whose fold- 
ing-doors had ironwork of the fourteenth century, and 
those of the side aisles. He locked them witha triple lock, 
drew a bolt a foot long, then fastened across them the 
safety-chain. This done, he placed the chairs in piles 
against the walls. When he had fulfilled those painful 
duties, during which night overtook him, he was assailed 
by terrible thoughts; he thought of the aged priest, and 
that the incidents of the day would be a terrible blow for 
his brain; the vicars would slip away to the provinces, 
hiding themselves with their families, and that he would 
remain alone, in future, all alone to guard the church! At 
this thought, in the terrifying calm of the silent sanctuary, 
it seemed to him that an immense responsibility had fallen 
from the lofty arches upon his trembling shoulders, and he 
had a moment of weakness as he weighed the difficulties of 
the task and the powerlessness of the servant. 

M. Papillon had always shown for ‘‘his church” an 
adorable personal passion. ‘‘She” belonged tohim. For 
nothing in the world would he see her overthrown. ‘‘ She” 
belonged to him, and to the good God. He loved the 
grand nave, the choir, the side aisles. He admired the 


baptismal font, the organ pleased him greatly, and the 
crypt was dear to him. But the sacristy, with its encaustic 
placards, its doors draped with velvet, which fell softly, its 
penetrating odor of ecclesiastic robes, inspired in him a 
peculiar tenderness. It was there, in a small, cold room, 
where were placed the chasubles commonly used, that he 
slept ordinarily, and it was his home during the time of 
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the Commune. The house of the Lord had the appear- 
ance of an abandoned gymnasium. It slept, torpid, in 
its robe of gray stone, lugubrious and desolate as those 
churches of the Middle Ages, bending under the weight of 
an ‘‘Interdiction.” One would scarcely have believed that 
in the shadow of those walls, only a few steps away, a 
revolution was established. Sometimes the strains of the 
Marseillaise sounded about angles, sometimes the shocks 
from artillery caused the dust of ages slowly to fall—that 
is, the sawdust and small pieces of stone gathered in all 
the nooks of its ogives, and then all fell again into an 
unrelentingsilence. M. Papillon guarded the church like 
a faithful dog; at night his ear caught every sound; he 
bounded at the least nibble of a mouse. It seemed to him 
that someone was picking the locks of the doors. Horrible 
nightmares bathed him in perspiration, or unnecessary 
vigilance drew him from his bed, in bare feet, a light in 
his hand, and in spite of the clamorous beating of his 
heart, he would go the rounds of the church. The church 
was as dark as a cave. As he passed by, the green cur- 
tains of the confessionals floated lightly. The chandeliers, 
with their pendants of crystal, fell from the roof like mon- 
strous spiders at the end of a thread, and the pulpit, sus- 
pended to a column, stood out in the shadow like a giant 
holy-water vessel. The spectacle unnerved M. Papillon, 
and he returned shivering to his bed. 

By what marvel had the Commune forgotten this old 
church, hidden in a tangle of old streets? Why did the 
storm pass over it without attacking it? No one ever 
knew, not even M. Papillon. From day to day he tried 
to make himself less conspicuous, hiding himself, living in 
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an obscurity only reached by the mole, as if all those pre- 
cautions would be a safeguard for the temple and shelter 
it from all inquisition and sacrilege. He spoke only ina 
low voice, and wore slippers. He went out as little as 
possible, and always, by preference, at dusk, in order not 
to attract attention to ‘‘Her.”” When he re-entered he 
resorted to the ruses of a Nihilist being pursued, exhaust- 
ing himself in frequent turns and roundabout ways, re- 
garding each passer-by with anxiety. Objects also became 
accomplices in his pious thought: they were sunk ina 
profound torpor. The woodwork did not creak, and the 
organs held their powerful breath, as if they understood. 
From time to time to distract himself, he climbed to the 
tower, and when he had mounted the two hundred and 
fifty steps of the narrow winding stairway, near to the 
great, silent bells tattooed with inscriptions in Latin, he 
looked at Paris through a narrow opening, Paris the great 
criminal, covered with heavy clouds. The clamors of the 
delirious city rose insolently toward heaven, and to him, 
M. Papillon, simple beadle; violent anger took possession 
of him as of ‘Moses on Sinai,” on seeing in the long 
avenues, in the places, in the courts of the barracks in- 
trigues and rioting, and the swarming of the revolters, 
who looked not larger than insects. What good purpose 
will it serve to follow honest people as if they were beasts, 
and to declare war on the God of Armies, when one could 
be so happy doing one’s easy little service, keeping the 
wood floors of the sacristy polished like a mirror, and 
leading the church wardens to their pews? What a mis- 
fortune! And he redescended from the bells, muttering 
some words remembered from an Easter sermon—‘‘ You 
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will become a second Sodom and Gomorrah ;” and it was 
true, he sawit. Oneafternoon, when he had ventured out a 
little to take the air, he had a real fright—he came upon 


a platoon of the national guard, who were singing. 

The officer, a large man, looked him in the eyes and, 
stopping him, said: ‘* You belong in this quarter, citizen?” 
“‘Yes,” murmured M. Papillon, feebly, and it seemed to 
him that ‘‘his” church loomed up above the roofs larger 
than Notre Dame, looked gigantic, causing itself to be 
seen for miles! But it was not ‘‘she,” poor thing, they 
wished. The officer sought the number of a house ina 
neighboring street. Although M. Papillon did not know 
the address, he immediately offered himself as guide, found 
the street, ferreted out the number, and accompanied the 
lieutenant, whom he called ‘‘ my captain,” as far as the 
door. This man was capable of every baseness to distract 


§. attention from ‘‘ his” church. 


However, time passed. The interminable days slipped 
by in the most dolorous enervation. The dust heaped 
itself on the altars, the spiders wove their webs between 
the chandeliers; at the bottom of the holy-water basin 
some bands of copper were spotted. with verdigris. He 
effaced them, filled with despair. One day, when he had 
gone out according to custom to make some small pur- 
chases, Madame Davouille, at the bakery, whispered in his 


F ear: ‘‘It is for day afterto-morrow!” ‘What is that yor 
| say?” ‘From Versailles!” whispered she. M. Papillon 


remained silent from the shock, not finding a word to say. 
‘¢Yes, day after to-morrow that they re-enter!” affirmed 
the honest woman. ‘‘If I were in your place I’d take a 
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four-pound loaf, because I shall not open the store after 
this evening.” M. Papillon, his bread under his arm, re- 
turned excitedly. It was true, then. This revolution was 
about to be finished; he would no longer be obliged to 
hide himself like a brigand. He would see again the white 
head of the priest, the large hands of M. Loiséau, the 
organist; the red skirts of the choir boys, and the silk cap 
of Father Branchu, the bestower of the holy water. 

The lamps of the sanctuary would speedily be relighted! 
Thank God, there were now on the list some grand mar- 
riages and rich interments! As in the good times, there 
would be the catechism, again the holy eucharist would 
be carried to people in the last extremity, all would be 
happy again! And he felt tremors of delight at the 
thought of a church thoroughly clean, with clouds of in- 
cense floating over the kneeling faithful ones; what joy to 
see appear again points of gold on the tall candles! The 
following morning he was awakened by the noise of can- 
non. There was fighting in the streets. The baker had 
not been mistaken. Dread and hope rent the heart of the 
beadle. Erect, in a corner of the chapel of St. Agnes, 
he listened to the sounds of artillery which rapidly ap- 
proached. The loudest detonations threw him upon his 
knees. They were killing each other in the quarter; be- 
hind the barricades blood would flow in streams. They 
were slaughtering the women certainly, and the children 


also, for cries surged up like to the wail of savage beasts 
when being hacked to pieces, rending the air each second. 
A great light illuminated the church at times, when it 
seemed to be embraced by the purple rays of a glorious 
setting sun. 
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M. Papillon, in his narrow and simple fanaticism, 
tormented by I know not what military and religious 
coquetry, resolved to make himself fine, to assist in the 
triumphal entry of those brave soldiers who were going to 
bring peace once more. He imagined, innocently, that 
the conquerors, with the clarion sounding, would bring 
back with them the priest, the vicars, the organist, the 
little Benedicamus, all the dear absentees. He opened a 
clothespress, drawing from it a package of clothes envel- 
oped in a napkin, and reverently, without haste, carefully 
made his toilet to the sound of the cannonading, with as 
much tranquility as if to the sound of the organ. He put 
on the fine stockings, the shining shoes with the buckles, 
the kneebreeches of ‘‘ crushed strawberry,” with vest of 
the same shade, the coat trimmed @ Za Louis XIV., also a 
baldrick of embroidered velvet, from the bottom of which 
dangled a sword in its steel scabbard; took in one hand 
his cane, in the other his halberd, and wearing his plumed 
hat, gravely seated himself and waited, pale and expectant. 
Now they were fighting behind the church. With a dry 
sound, like pebbles rattling on a sheet of paper, the balls 
perforated the windows, sometimes splintering the leaden 
sashes, which came down upon the stone flagging with 
loud clatter. Two frightened owls fluttered in the nave. 
M. Papillon looked and listened. Suddenly the great 
door, with its ironwork of the fourteenth century, trem- 
bled from top to bottom, beaten by the butt end of guns, 
in the midst of a clamor of imprecations: ‘‘ Open the door! 
in the name of God open the door!” The beadle hastened, 
and in his clear voice, that trembled slightly from emotion, 
asked, ‘‘ Who is there! Is it Versailles?”’ Silence followed. 
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The cries redoubled, became shrieks: ‘‘ Yes, yes! 
Versailles, Versailles!’ But as he proceeded to draw the 
bolts, under the weight of the enraged and violent assail- 
ants, with blows like those of a battering-ram, the eld door - 
gave way—the lock flew in pieces, the folding-doors rattled 
back against the walls with such iorce as to break some 
Venetian blinds, which, thus opened, admitted the dawn. 
In the light from a conflagration a crowd burst into the 
church—women with hands blackened with powder, in the 
mask of the damned, took possession of the house of the 
Lord. 

When M. Papillon saw those devils escaped from hell 
invade ‘‘ his church,” spread themselves everywhere, enter 
the choir, he attempted to cry out against the sacrilege— 
to speak—to weep. He extended his arms, but he had 
not even time to move his lips —to make a single gesture. 
The torrent overwhelmed him, carried him as if he were a 
cork. Inthe twinkling of an eye, the doorkeeper of the 
good God was snatched up—his shanks in the air, his back- 
bone broken, he was drawn along the floor by his coat, like 
a used-up puppet. A half-hour later, when some soldiers 
penetrated, with circumspection, the great, empty, silent 
church, which presaged nothing good, they were stupefied 
to see, stretched on his back across the steps of the grand 
altar, a huge man in kneebreeches and French dress. 

About the body two owls hovered in the rays of the sun. 
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HERE was an evening when she lay upon the Turkish 
divan in her boudoir, lighted only by the flicker from the 

open fire. The gentle crackling of the wood: was the only sound, 
except when an unusually strong gust of wind made itself heard 
through the thick plate-glass window panes. She was stretched 
out supinely, after the manner recommended by the Delsarte 
system, in which every muscle is limp and every nerve tensionless. 

Sleep came not to her tired eyes, nor did forgetfulness relieve 
the painful pressure on her brain, the pain of a headache that 
had lasted for days. Then, in the pain of brain and quiescence 
of body, the limpet-like condition gradually communicated itself 
to the mind, and connected thoughts and memories no longer 
followed each other, but her mind was benumbed and blurred, 
with nothing distinguishable showing upon its gentle retina. 

And all at once, in this semi-comatose condition, her novel came 
into existence within the tired, blurred brain. She lay more still, 
more passive than before, for fear that it was a dream, or that a 
jostling would rend apart the frail scaffolding upon which she 
would erect an edifice at once delicate and strong to bring her 
lasting fame. She saw the heroine, a subtle, splendid creature, a 
“ new woman ” with all the sweetness of the old, yet with a mys- 
terious development of mind and soul which made her grand- 
mothers seem as flavorless as an anemone beside a lotus flower. 

She saw the hero, a man big enough in head and heart to 
worthily win the strange woman, and they came together in a 
surrounding of other characters, clever, clear-cut and cunningly 
interwoven in a plot so intricate and yet so humanly probable 


“ Written for Short Stories—Copyrighted. Illustrations by H. L. Park- 
hurst. 
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that if it were written as she saw it the whole world must read 
and marvel. 

There was only one possible point for doubt or question, and 
“ That is, that I have thought of it,” she said to herself in humil- 
ity. “I will ask the Critic what he thinks of it when he comes 
again.” 

The Critic had been her dead husband’s friend, and by -virtue 
of that had continued to be hers even during the period after his 
death when she had hated to see people, not because she was 
stricken with grief, but because she was not. The Critic was the 
one who loved her best, although she did not know it; and be- 
cause he loved her, as well! as 
because he was tired of other 
people’s writings, he had been 
most merciless to her when at 
times she had shown him her 
scribblings. : 

Therefore, when the Critic 
came in and found her with 
the headache burnt out with 
the excitement of her thoughts, 
she was surprised that he was 
no longer merciless but frankly 
admiring as she unfolded her 
plot. 

“Itis a novel, a wonderful 
one,” he said, looking earn- 
estly at her. The firelight fell 
on her face making her pink c 
cheeks glow more brightly and 
casting rosy lights on her shimmering gown of gray. “You 
have taken off your black gown. I like this better,” the Critic 
said. <‘ But the novel. How did you think of it ?” 

“JT did not think of it. It bloomed in my head as I lay 
thinking of nothing. It was like the development of a negative. 
I was trying to be very quiet, but the pain in my head kept my 
mind rocking back and forth, with many mental images washing 
over it like the developing fluid. Then the novel began to show 
as a picture comes out on the plate, first the heroine, the hero, 
the story even to the close. Oh, Critic!” she cried, clasping 
her hands with the pleading of a child, ‘‘tell me to write it. 
Command me to write it.” 
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“T command you,” he said, half laughing; and then earnestly, 
“Tt is a novel, a fine one. It will be the novel of the year and 
one of the novels of all time.” The next day she was well and 
strong, full of a restless longing to write the novel. She con- 
quered this lest through eagerness she should make a false start. 
She read Shakespeare, remembering that someone says to write 
well one should read well every day. She glanced over some 
modern novels to catch an idea of their make-up; the number 
of chapters, of words, the mere mechanical details that go to 
perfection. In the afternoon a telegram came from her friend, 
the Editor, saying, “‘ Expect me to-morrow for a short visit.” A 
clever woman the Editor, and successful though still in her 
twenties. A lovely woman as well, and sympathetic in all that 
touched her friend. Her visit lengthened into weeks, which 
slipped by in a pleasant fashion, and she said to herself, “ When 
the Editor goes I will write the novel.” 

Every day added a new sentence, an epigram or side-light to 
the novel. Each of those the Critic approved, and if she said a 
clever thing she had to catch herself to keep from saying “ That 
is from such and such a chapter of the novel,” so complete was 
it without her mind. 

When the Editor had gone, she said, “I will begin this week, 
but to-day and to-morrow I must finish all those visits so that I 
may have my time uninterrupted.” She ordered the carriage, 
and drove from house to house, finding no one so interesting as 
the creatures who lived within her brain. 

That evening the Critic came. ‘‘ How is the novel?” he 
asked. 

“Not a line is written yet, but to-morrow I shall begin.” 

The Critic looked at her tenderly, yet with a probing earnest- 
ness. ‘You used ‘the simile of a negative in reference to this 
story. You know, if a negative flashes out complete it is over- 
timed. I hope,” he added, with something like timidity for the 
Critic, “that your novel is not overtimed.” 

“T think not,” she said. 

“ But you must write it,” urged the Critic. ‘I saw the other 
day a point in a poor story, a very poor story, whick I was 
reviewing that just suggested yours. Someone else might think 
of other points, and your novel would be spoiled.” He spoke 
with eagerness which seemed strange to her. 

Before the novel had been thought of, this woman had satis- 
fied him as she was. From the soft parting of her gold brown 
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hair, the red lips, the questioning eyes, to the beaded tips of her 
dainty slippers, she was all he craved. But now he wished her 
to be the author of a book that all might praise. 

This was because the Critic was more generous than many 
men, and did not fear lest the lustre of her name might dim his 
own. He was philosopher as well, and understood that a 
thwarted purpose eats into the heart and blights. 

In the early morning a maid came to her with troubled face. 
She hastened to the nursery, and found her little son tossing in 
fever. The golden hair was harsh and tangled; the gray eyes, 
like her own, wistfully bewildered; the little hands pulling at the 





bedclothes like the fears that tugged at the mother’s heart. 
And when the Critic came he had not the heart to ask about the 
novel, though the days turned into weeks, for the child grew no 
better, but lingered in slow, consuming fever. Then there came 
a change, and the fever left him, and he was ordered to a water- 
ing-place early in the summer, when June roses blow, and no one 
has time for anything except joyfully to be alive. 

So she said: “When my child is well again, I will write the 
novel.” And she wrote to the Critic: “ Do not be impatient 
with me, my friend; this idle place is not the one for earnest 
work. Come to see it, and justify my procrastination.” 

The Critic laid down his pen, locked his desk and sailed to 
the desert paradise, where the gray sea washed the rocks and 
the mist hid the islands enwrapped in a mysterious veil that pro- 
voked one to wonder and dream. ~ 

Here he found the child growing sturdy again, and she was 
more beautiful, more fascinating than ever. The days slid by 
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on the rocks or in the woods, and she said: ‘‘ When I go home 
I will write the novel.” 

Then one day as she lay in a hammock on the deck of a 
friend’s yacht, there shot out of some corner of her brain a title 
forthe story; a title suggestive, yet revealing nothing, and withal 
so alluring that in fancy she saw it blazoned in gold on the 
cover of a book lying midst hundreds of others on the book- 
stall, and no one could glance at another book while this one 
lay there, this one that as yet existed only in her brain. She 
flushed with delight, saying to herself, ‘‘ Now its success is cer- 
tain.” She saw the Critic across the deck, and her eyes called 
him to her. He came, and she repeated the name for the novel 
without comment or explanation. His eyes kindled, and he 
exclaimed: “ That is perfection! How did you invent it?” 

“TI do not know. It bloomed like the story. I must write 
the novel. I think of it day and night. It lives with me all the 
time, but I cannot write it here.” 

And as she said this the Critic thought, “I must not speak 
yet of myself. She is absorbed, and when she finishes it she 
will have time for me.” 

Then summer wane:|; the beautiful boy was well and strong, 
and they returned to town, to be met by the innumerable duties 
attendant on opening a house for the winter. When the Critic 
came to talk to her in the autumn dusk he found her tired or 
full of plans for further making beautiful the house already 
almost worthy of her lovely presence. ‘After Christmas I will 
write it,” she said, and there was a certain pleading in her tone 
which somehow recalled by force of contrast the day when she 
had begged him, “ Command me to write it.” 

Before Christmas there were endless hours of thought and care 
for the preparation of many gifts not only for friends, but for the 
poor as well; the purpose of costly gifts for some, the prepara- 
tion of dainty trifles for others to whom money value was nothing 
and love a great deal. For the Critic she embroidered a book 
cover and gave it to him with a laugh and blush, saying, “ That 
is for the novel when it is finished.” 

Christmas came with its tender joys and bitter memories, its 
disappointments and unexpected pleasures. Herchild was more 
lovely than ever and took his enjoyment with a sweet reserve 
which did not leave him d/asé and unchildishly bitter afterwards. 

She said, ‘I must have all the time with him now. After 
the holidays I will begin to write.” 
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Then the claims of society grew strong and she who charmed 
and interested even those who did not like her was in demand 
on all occasions. In the crowded ballroom she saw not the 
men and women around her, but as pale shadows in comparison 
with the men and women of the story. At the play, the plot 
dragged and the lesson of the drama seemed a strangely sweet 
yet pungent lesson of the novel yet unwritten. When the ap- 
plause was loudest she glanced at the Critic and shook her head 
as if to say, ‘‘ This is nothing to what I shall do.” 

Yet as the belief in her novel and in her writing of it grew 
stronger, and as she rested contentedly in her own procrastina- 
tion, assuring herself by the wise old saying that ‘“ Rome was 
not built in a day,” the Critic grew grave, for he had seen before 
an inspiration vanish and the red-hot fervor of a noble purpose 
cool. And he felt he could wait no longer to tell her of his love 
for her. For she grew fairer and gayer, and the shadow of the 
dead man, her husband, moved farther back. 

She stood one evening by her open desk, with its dainty femi- 
nine belongings; the fire on the hearth burned brightly, there 
were roses and violets both in the room, and the samovar 
steamed faintly on the tea-table. The Critic came in, and his 
sharp face seemed drawn and almost harsh. She welcomed 
him brightly, not remarking upon his manner. She was looking 
exquisite, and the Critic’s face loosened its tension as he looked 
at her. She wore another clinging gown of gray, and there 
were pink roses at her breast. 

“You are looking at my gown,” she said. “I remembered 
your preference,” she added, flushing slightly, ‘and ordered 
another something like it; not quite like it, you know, for one 
could not wear a gown a year. It isayear,” she said, smilingly, 
“a year since I thought of the novel. I must begin to write it. 
What are these books? ” she asked, glancing at the parcel in his 
hands. The Critic had two books, strapped together bya heavy 
rubber band. A bit of paper with notes scribbled on it pro- 
truded from one end of a volume. 

His face grew dark, and she thought his hand trembled. 

“Be prepared, my friend, for a great disappointment,” he 
said. 

She searched his face, and, finding neither mockery nor 
amusement, grew-serious. 

He took off the rubber band, and turned one book with its 
title-cover towards her. In gold letters she read the clever, 
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alluring title reserved in her mind for her novel. Her face was 
shadowed ; then, recovering, she said: “ I shall have to find 
another. ‘A rose by any other name would smell as sweet.’” 

The Critic took her hand, and drew her down beside him on 
the divan, opening the other book. 

“Alas! my friend, it would be but a withered rose.” Her 
eyes followed his hand as he turned from chapter to chapter, 
and even in that cursory way she saw that the essence of her 
story was there, unworthily written and unevenly developed— 
far from the perfection of which she had dreamed ; yet so near 
in conception that her own could never be written without 
bringing her more blame as a copyist of other’s ideas than 
praise. 3 

She took the book from him, and turned the pages again; 
then she pushed it from her, and-hid her face in a great silken 
pillow, shedding silent tears. 

The Critic waited a moment, then spoke softly: 

“ You cannot write it now.” 

“No,” she said, sadly. “I cannot write it now.” Her 
questioning eyes probed his face for a sign of what he thought 
of her, whether he despised her for throwing her chance away. 

His face grew wonderfully sweet, and his voice tender as he 
took her two hands, saying, “‘ The world will never know what 
you are, perhaps, for you can never write the novel. But I 
know you, my dearest,” as he gathered her in his arms, “ and it 
is written on my heart.” 





TWO OF THEM* 
By J. M. BarRIE 


Author of “The Little Minister,” etc. 


HE is a very pretty girl, though that counts for 
nothing with either of us, and her frock is 
yellow and brown, with pins here and there. 
Some of these pins are nearly a foot long, and 
when they are not in use she keeps them in her 
hat, through which she stabs them far down 
into her brain. This makes me shudder; but, 
so is she constructed that it does not seem 

= to hurt, and in that human pincushion the 
dauee remain until it is time for her to put on her jacket again. 

Her size is six-and-a-quarter, she can also get into sixes. 

She comes here occasionally (always looking as if she had 
been born afresh that morning) to sit in the big chair and dis- 
cuss what sort of girl she is, with other matters of moment. 
When she suddenly flings herself forward—clasping her hands 
on her knee—and says “ Oh!” I know that she has remembered 
something which must out at once or endanger her health; and 
whether it be “I don’t believe in anybody or anything—there!” 
or ‘“ Why do we die so soon?” or “I buy chocolate drops by 
the half-pound,” I am expected to regard it, for the time being, 
as one of the biggest things of the day. I allow her, but no 
other, to mend my fire; and some of her most profound thoughts 
have come to her with a jerk while holding the poker. How- 
ever, she is not always serious, for, though her face is often so 
wistful that to be within a yard of it is too close for safety, she 
sometimes jests gleefully, clapping her hands; but I never laugh, 
rather continue smoking hard; and this she (very properly) puts 
down to my lack of humor. The reason we get on so well is 
because I treat her exactly as if she were a man, as per agree- 
ment. Ours is a platonic friendship, or, at least, was, for she. 
went off half-an-hour ago with her head in the air. 





* From ‘The London Graphic.” 
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THE BARGAIN. 


After only one glance in the mirror, she had spread herself 
out in the big chair, which seems to me to put its arms round 
her. Then this jumped out: 

“ And I thought you so trustworthy!” (She always begins in 
the middle.) 

“What have I done?” I asked, though I knew. 

“Yesterday,” she said; ““when you put me into that cab. 
Oh, you didn’t do it, but you tried to.” 

“Do what?” 

She screwed her mouth, whereupon I smoked hard, lest I 
should attempt to do it again. But she would have an answer. 

“ Men are all alike,” she said indignantly. 

“ And you actually think,” I broke out bitterly, “that if I did 
meditate such an act (for one brief moment) I was yielding to 
the wretched impulses to which other men give way! Miss 
Gunnings, do you know me no better than that ?” 

“‘T don’t see what you mean,” she replied. (Her directness is 
sometimes a little annoying.) 

I wagged my head mournfully, and there ensued a pause, for 
I did not quite know what 1 meant myself. 

‘““What do you mean?” she asked more gently, my face show- 
ing her that I was deeply hurt—not angry, but hurt. 

I laid my pipe on the mantelpiece, and speaking very sadly, 
proved to her that I had nothing in common with other young 
men, though I forget now how I proved it. If I seemed to act 
as they did my motives were quite different, and therefore I 
should be judged from another standpoint. Also, I looked upon 
her as a child, while I felt very old. (There are six years be- 
tween us.) 

“And now,” said I, with emotion, ‘as you still think that I 
tried to—to do it from the wretched ordinary motive (namely, 
because I wanted to), I suppose you and I must part. I have 
explained the affair to you because it is painful to me to be mis- 
understood. Good-by, I shall always think of you with sincere 
regard.” ; 

Despite an apparent effort to control it, my voice broke. 
Then she gave way. She put her hand into mine, and with 

, tears in her eyes, asked me to forgive her, which I did. 

This little incident it was that showed her how different I am 
from other men, and led to the drawing up of our platonic agree- 
ment, which we signed, so to speak, that afternoon over the 
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poker. I promised to be to her such a friend as I am to 
Mr. Thomson; I even undertook, if necessary, to scold her 
though she cried (as she hinted she should probably do), and 
she was to see that it was for her good, just as Thomson 
sees it when I scold him. 


A NECESSARY CONSEQUENCE. 


0 


“I shall have to call you ‘ Mary. 

“TJ don’t see that.” 

“Yes, it is customary among real friends. They expect it of 
each other.” 

I was not looking her in the face, so cannot tell how she took 
this at first. However, after she had eaten a chocolate drop in 
silence, she said, 

“ But you don’t call Mr. Thomson by his Christian name?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“And he would feel slighted if you did not?” 

“ He would be extremely pained.” 

“What is his Christian name?” 

“Thomson’s Christian name? Oh, his Christian name. 
Thomson’s Christian name is—ah—Harry.” 

“ But I thought his initials were J. T.? Those are the initials 
on that umbrella you never returned to him.”» 

‘Is that so? Then my suspicions were correct, the umbrella 
is not his own. How like him!” 

“T had an idea that you merely called him Thomson ?” 

“Before other people only. Men friends address each other 
in one way in company, but in quite another way when they are 
alone.” ; 

“Oh, well, if it is customary.” - 

“If it were not I would not propose such a thing.” 

Another chocolate drop, and then, 

“ Mary, dear—” 

“ Dear /” 

“That is what I said.” 

“T don’t think it worthy of you. It is taking two chocolate 
drops when I only said you could have one.” 

“Well, when I get my hand into the bag I admit—I—I mean, 
Thomson would not have been so niggardly.” 

“T am certain you don’t call him ‘ Harry, dear. 

“Not, perhaps, as a rule, but at times men friends are more 
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demonstrative than you think them. For instance, if ‘Thom—I 


” 





mean Harry, was ill 
“ But I am quite well.” 
“Still, with all this influenza about 


” 





HER BACK. 


She had put her jacket on the table, her chocolate drops on 
the mantelpiece, her gloves on the couch—indeed, the room was 
full of her, and I was holding her scarf, just as I hold Thom- 
son’s. ' 

“JT walked down Regent Street behind you yesterday,” I said, 
sternly, “and your back told me that you were vain.” 

“T am not vain of my personal appearance, at any rate.” 

“How could you be?” 

She looked at me sharply, but my face was without expres- 
sion, and she sighed. She remembered that I had no humor. 

“Whatever my faults are, and they are many, vanity is not 
one of them.” 

“When I said you had a bad temper you made the same 
remark about it. Also when o 

“That was last week, stupid! But, of course, if you think 
me ugly us ; 

“T did not say that.” 

“Yes, you did.” 

“But if you think nothing of your personal appearance, why 
blame me if I agree with you?” 

She rose haughtily. 

“Sit down.” 

“JT won’t. Give me my scarf.” Her eyes were flashing. 
She has all sorts of eyes. 

“Tf you really want to know what I think of your personal 


” 











appearance 
“T don’t.” 
I resumed my pipe. 
“Well?” she said. 
“Well?” 
“Oh, I thought you were going to say something.” 
“Only that your back pleased me in certain other respects.” 
She let the chair take her back into its embrace. 
‘Mary, dear!” 
It is a fact that she was crying. After I had made a remark 
or two: 
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“TI am so glad you think me pretty,” she said, frankly, “ for 
though I don’t think so myself, I like other people to think it; 
and somehow I thought: you considered me plain. My nose is 
all wrong, isn’t it ?” 

“ Let me see.” 

“So you admit you were entirely mistaken in calling me 
vain ?” ; ; 

“You have proved that I was.” 

However, after she had drawn the daggers out of her head 
and put them into the scarf (or whatever part of a lady’s dress 
it is that is worked with daggers), and when the door had closed 
on her, she opened it and hurriedly fired these shots at me: 

“Yes, I am horridly vain—I do my hair every night before I 
go to bed—I was sure you admired me the very first time we 
met—I know I have a pretty nose—good afternoon.” 


HER SELFISHNESS. 


She was making spills for me, because those Thomson made 
for me had run down. 

“ Mary.” 

“Well?” 

“ Mary, dear.” 

“T am listening.” 

“That is all.” 

“You have such a curious, wasteful habit of saying one’s 
name as if it was a remark by itself.” 

“Yes, Thomson has noticed that also. However, I think I 
meant to add that it is very good of you to make those spills. I 
wonder if you would do something else for me?” 

“ As a friend ?” 

“Yes. I want you to fill my pipe, and ram down the tobac- 
co with your little finger.” 

“You and Mr. Thomson do that for each other?” 

“ Often.” 

“Very well. Give itto me. This way ?” 

“Tt smokes beautifully. You are a dear good girl.” 

She let the poker fall. 

“Oh, I’m not,” she wailed, “I am not vea//y kind-hearted. 
It is all selfishness! ” 

This came out with a rush, but I am used to her, and kept 
my pipe in. 

‘“‘Even my charities are only a hideous kind of selfishness,” 
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she continued with clasped hands. “There is that poor man 
who sells match-boxes at the corner of this street, for instance. 
I sometimes give him twopence.” (She carries an enormous 
purse, but there is never more than twopence in it.) 

“ That is surely not selfish,” I said. 

“It is,” said she, seizing the poker as if intending to do for 
herself that instant. ‘I never give him anything simply be- 
cause I see he needs it, but only occasionally when I feel hap- 
pier than usual. I am only thinking of my own happiness 
when I give it him. That is the personification of selfishness.” 

“ Mary!” 

“Well, if that isn’t, this is. I only give him something when 
I am passing him, at any rate. I never dream of crossing the 
street on purpose to do it. Oh, I should need to be terrifically 
happy before I would bother crossing to give him anything. 
There! what do you think of me now?” 

“You gave him something on Monday when I was with 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then you were happy at that time ?” 

“What has that got to do with it?” 

‘A great deal.” 

T rose. 

“ Mary, dear. 

“No! Go and sit over there.” 


” 





STAGGERERS. 


The subjects we have discussed over the poker! For instance: 

The rapidity with which we grow old. 

What on earth Mr. Meredith means by saying that women 
will be the last thing civilized by man. 

Thomson. 

What will it all matter a hundred years hence? 

How strangely unlike other people we two are! 

The nicest name for a woman. (Mary.) 

The mystery of Being and not Being. 

Why does Mary exist ? 

Does Mary exist ? 

She had come in, looking very doleful, and the reason was 
that, the more she thought it over, the less could she see why she 
existed. This came of reading a work entitled “ Why Do We 
Exist ?’”’—a kind of book that ought not to be published, for it 
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only makes people unhappy. Mary stared at the problem with 
wide, fixed eyes until I compelled her to wink by putting another 
in front of it, namely, “ Do you exist?” In her ignorance she 
thought there was no doubt of this, but I lent her a “ Bishop 
Berkeley,” and since then she has taken to pinching herself on 
the sly, just to make sure that she is still there. 


HER SCARF. 


So far I had not (as will have been noticed) by a word or look 
orsign broken the agreement which rendered our platonic friend- 
ship possible. I had not even called her darling, and this 
because, having reflected a good deal on the subject, I could not 
persuade myself that this was one of my ways of addressing 
Thomson. And I would have continued the same treatment had 
it not been for her scarf, which has proved beyond all bearing. 
That scarf is entirely responsible for what happened to-day. 

It is a stripe of faded terra cotta, and she ties it round her 
mouth before going out into the fog. Her face is then suf- 
ficiently irritating, but I could endure it by looking another way, 
did she not recklessly make farewell remarks through the scarf, 
which is very thin. Then her mouth—in short, I can’t put up 
with this. 

I had warned her repeatedly. But she was like a mad girl, or, 
perhaps, she did not understand my meaning. 

“ Don’t come near me with that thing round your mouth,” I 
have told her a dozen times. I have refused firmly to tie it for 
her. I have put the table between me and it, and she asked 
why ? (through the scarf.) She was quite mad. 

And to-day, when I was feeling rather strange at any rate! It 
all occurred in a moment. 

“Don’t attempt to speak with that scarf round you,” I had 
said, and said it with my back to her. 

‘“‘ You think I can’t, because it is too tight ?” she asked. 

“Go away,” I said. 

She turned me round. 

“Why,” she said wonderingly, “it is quite loose. I believe I 
could whistle through it.” 

She did whistle through it. That finished our platonic friend- 
ship. 

FIVE MINUTES AFTERWARDS. 

I spoke wildly, fiercely, exultingly ; and she, all the time, was 

trying to put on her jacket, and could not find the sleeve. 
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“It was your own fault; but I am glad. I warned you. 
Cry away. I like to see you crying.” 

“T hate you!” 

“ No, you don’t.” 

“A friend ” 

“Friend! Pooh! Bah! Pshaw!” 

“ Mr. Thomson ” 

“Thomson! Tchut! Thomson! His Christian name isn’t 
Harry. I don’t know what it is. I don’t care! ” 

“You said ~ 

“It wasa lie. Don’t screw your mouth in that way.” 

“J will, if I like.” 

“T warn you!” 

“T don’t care. Oh! Oh!” 

“T warned you.” 

‘ Now I know you in your true colors.” 

“You do, and I glory in it. Platonic friendship—fudge! I 
quarreled with you that time to be able to hold your hands when 
we made it up. When you thought I was reading your character 
I Don’t—screw—your—mouth !” 

“Give me my scarf.” 

“I lent you Berkeley so that I could take hold of you by the 
shoulders on the pretence that I was finding out whether you 
existed.” 

“‘ Good-by for ever /” 

“ All the time we were discussing the mystery of Being, I was 
thinking how much I should like to put my hands beneath your 
chin and flick it.” 

“‘ Tf you ever dare to speak to me again 

“ Don’t—screw—your—mouth. And I would rather put my 
fingers through your hair than write the greatest poem in " 

She was gone, leaving the scarf behind her. 

My heart sank. I flung open my window (six hansoms came 
immediately), and I could have jumped after her. But I did not. 
What I saw had a remarkable effect on my spirits. J saw her 
cross the street on purpose to give twopence to the old man who 
sells the matches. 

All’s well with the world. As soon as I can lay down the 
scarf I am going west to the house where Mary, dear, lives. 














” 
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\)_~ 
| ers LE Miss” Boyd was 
\ p24 cha cet busily engaged in her 
~ usual occupations, dipping snuff, 
with its accompanying saliva- 
tory performances. Her crony, 
“ Miss” Elijah McCoy, assisted 
= : her, and they discussed the 
choice bits of gossip afforded by 
the Gullyites, made yet more racy by vivid additions from their 
own imaginations. The one-roomed log cabin was filthy beyond 
description ; unwashed dishes attracted swarms of flies ; the beds 
in the “ far corners ” of the cabin were heaped with soiled covers; 
the rough stone hearth was incumbered with greasy bake-kettle 
and frying-pans, lying freely exposed to the depredations of the 
ducks, hens, cats and dogs that noisily held possession of the hut. 
There was evidently enough work to be done, but neither of the 
women let that consideration hinder them from their present 

occupation. 

‘“‘ Laws sakes er-live!” ejaculated Ole Miss Boyd. ‘Pears 
like thar hain’t no rest fer we uns. Yere ’tis nigh on ter dinner- 
time Hits powerful curyus jess whar all ther time dun goes ter.” 

“ Hits jess thet er-way,” assented Miss Elijah McCoy. “ Hit 
nacherly ‘pears like ’twan’t no time amost atween them yere 
meals. "Tis wuak—wuk—wuk—from mornin’ ontwel night, an’ 
from year’s eend ter year’s eend.” 

Ole Miss Boyd shook her head dismally. ‘Thar’s our Ter- 
lura,” she said. “She allus thinks az I mought do er heap 
more wuk. She jess keeps at me ther hull time, an’ riles me all 
up fer ter clare up more. An’I dun tole her ter quit. I sez, 
sez I, ‘ Terlura, whar’s ther use,’ sez I, ‘’twunt be no time,’ sez 
I, ‘afore ’twud be all in er muss ergin,’ sez I, an’ then I sez, sez 
I, ‘Terlura, ef Proverdunce hed er meant fer we uns ter hev ben 
clean, Proverdunce wud na’ar hev made sich er heap ov dirt,’ 
sez I.” 

* Written for Short Stories—Copyrighted. Illustrations by F. C. Ran- 
som. 
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‘“‘ Hit’s jess thet er-way,” chimed in Miss McCoy, mentally 
adding to her store a choice morsel of gossip concerning her 
friend’s slatternly ways, regardless of the fact that her own were 
no better. 

“Our Terlura, she ‘low thet ez I mought keep ther critters 
out ov ther house. But laws! ’tain’t no manner ov use. Sook 
thar! Sook! So-ok! S-o-0-0-k!” 

And Ole Miss Boyd shook her apron at the motley crowd 
of fowls and animals, eliciting nothing in return but an indig- 
nant chorus of grunts, barks, quacks, and cackles from the 
marauders. 

“Thar, what'd I dun tole yer?” she cried, triumphantly 
“Hit hain’t no manner ov use, but yer cayn’t mek our Terlura 
believe hit. She don’t tek arter my kin. She’s her parr right out an’ 
out; an’ he dun spilt her, fillin’ her head with hifalutin’ notions 
erbout larnin’ an’ sichy. I dun tole him, I sez, sez I, ‘ Bige, yer 
gwine clean erginst Proverdunce.’ Sez I, ‘ Ef Proverdunce hed 
er meant fer we uns ter be larned,’ sez I, ‘ Proverdunce wud er 
give us ther larnin’ ter start with.’ Sez I, ‘ Proverdunce na’ar 
meant fer we uns ter pester our brains so ter git hit,’ sez I. 
But, law! ’twan’t no manner ov use. Bige jess stuck ter his 
notions, an’ Terlura is jess the moral ov him. Now thar’s our 
Bud. Thar hain’t no Boyd hair on him. He takes arter my kin.” 

“Hit’s jess thet er-way,” meekly assented Miss Elijah 
McCoy, adding to her store of gossip that Bud Boyd took all 
of his meanness from the maternal side of the house. 

“Ez fer our Terlura, she acts jess like er plum idgeet when 
Bud gits drunk. She dun sot ther hull night on thet thar step 
ontwell he cum hin, an’ she all ov er jerk an’ er shiver. An’ she 
war fool enuff ter run inter the thick ov the fuss, t’other night, 
an’ pull our Bud out. She’s the beatenest gall I a’ar seed.” 

Ole Miss Boyd snorted scornfully, and dipped snuff with 
such vigor that she emptied the box. Whereupon Miss Elijah 
McCoy terminated her visit, by saying : 

“Hit’s jess thet er-way”; adding spitefully (for she knew 
that any praise of Terlura was as gall and wormwood to her 
mother’s soul): ‘“ Yaas, yer Terlura’s er spunky gall. She dun 
toted Bud out frum under ther knives an’ shootin’ irons, an’ 
darst ther men ter tech him. Ole man Cook dun had er bead 
drawn on Bud. He’d er ben a dead un, ef ’twan’t for Terlura. 
My ole man sez thet thar hain’t no gall kin cum up ter yer 
Terlura, anyway.” 
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Ole Miss Boyd’s eyes flashed. She glared fiercely at her 
companion. 

“ Huh!” shesnorted. “ D’yer think ez our Bud’s er coward ? 
I reckon he can giv’ Terlura her come-up-ance, fer he blacked 
her eye fer meddlin’. I ‘low thet he’s gut er right to do ez 
he’s er minester. Ef my old man hed wuked in ther chain-gang, 
I’d be mighty keerful az how I talked ’bout my betters. I ‘low 
sum folkses hed better mek themse’fis skeerce, an’ not stick in 
whar they warn’t wanted!” 

Miss Elijah McCoy scented battle and girded herself for the 
fray ; a fierce war of words ensued. Judging from the com- 
batants’ declarations, every member of the respective tribes of 
Boyds and McCoys were guilty of every sin in the decalogue. 
Just as the warfare grew furious, and words were giving place 
to blows, scratches and hair-pullings, the factory bell rang. 
The battle suddenly ceased, and with many backward taunts and 
jeers the two women hastened to prepare the noonday meal. 

Ole Miss Boyd had the last word, flinging many choice exple- 
tives after her retreating enemy, and shaking her fist vigorously 
until she reached her own cabin. The dinner was soon ready, 
consisting of “corn pones,” fried pork, and strong black coffee, 
and the unwashed dishes from the previous repast served as well 
for this. 

Meanwhile Terlura was toiling patiently in the factory, where 
for ten long years she had labored. When she first entered it at 
the age of seven, she received for her fourteen hours’ work each 
day the enormous sum of six cents. Her wages had advanced 
with her increased facility to the present sum of thirty-five cents ~ 
per diem. 

“Our Terlura was er-doin’ fine,” grudgingly admitted Ole 
Miss Boyd. But the girl—what was her opinion? She saw 
children about her who had lost all semblance of childhood; 
whose faces were old and haggard and implike; children who 
had an appalling knowledge. of evil which should not have been 
revealed to them, even in maturity. She saw girls who had lost 
all the freshness of youth ; who were ignorant and uncultured; 
who knew little of good, but everything of evil; girls naturally 
bright, but with no opportunities of acquiring knowledge. 
Nothing to develop the nobler qualities of their nature. She saw 
women whose narrow existence was bounded by the factory 
walls, who for ten, twenty, nay, forty years had been summoned 
to the weary, monotonous round of toil by the clang of the 
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factory bell. Women who had never a respite—never an out- 
look beyond their contracted horizon; women who had degen- 
erated into mere machines, but, alas! retaining the degrading 
elements of their character. 

Was Terlura “ Er-doin’ fine?” She ated the life! her very 
soul loathed its every detail! She longed for God’s pure air. 
The atmosphere of the factory, laden with oily odors of cotton 
and machinery, rank with poisonous emanations of humanity 
seemed to smother her. And the fouler, more noisome moral 
atmosphere was as surely killing all the nobler and purer aspira- 
tions of her soul. To-day these thoughts were possessing her. 
“ Was there no escape for her? ” she mentally questioned. 

There came a suggestion to her, which brought the warm 
color to her wan cheek, but she would not dwell upon it. She 
resolutely put it away, and worked with increased energy—to 
such good purpose that she “ caught up” with her work and 
was at liberty for a little while. She stole out of the factory, toa 
retreat known only to herself. It was a little recess in the very 
heart of the huge piles of wood that supplied the great hungry 
engines. Here she was free from the noise and din of machinery, 
and the babble and chatter of voices, which came to her only in 
a subdued roar, that but emphasized the stillness. Here the air 
was sweet, laden with the fragrance of fresh wood. Here she 
often sat with closed eyes, imagining herself in the heart of the 
forest, breathing the pure air of the mountains, unpolluted and 
uncontaminated by man. She examined with delight the tiny 
lichens, or bits of ferns, that still clung to the wood; each one 
had some sweet message for her from God’s world, the world 
she so longed for. Her heart ached with pity for them, as she 
saw them fading and dying, and thought of the fiery destruction 
that awaited them. 

“Pears like them pootys be er sight like ez I be,” she thought 
one day. ‘God puts em in that place, an’ thar they uns luk 
peart an’ gayly, but they uns cayn’t “ve in sich er place ez this. 
O, God na’ar meant fer sich ez we uns ter de / We uns don’t grow 
like ez He meant us to. Hit hain’t vigh¢. An’ how kin we uns 
mek hit right? Hit sholy doos seem ez if—ez if—God dun 
furgut we uns.” 

Poor little bit of humanity! ‘Torn away from her native ele- 
ment to pine and wilt in such uncongenial surroundings! Born 
amid the Cumberland Mountains, with a strain of nobler blood, 
that through generations of illiteracy and hardships yet craved 
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something beyond the mere animal life, her’s was a nature 
which could not assimilate readily with the coarser elements 
about her. 

Her father had owned a tiny farm in a grassy ‘‘ cove,” from 
which the whole grandeur of surrounding lofty heights could be 
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seen. He was a reserved man. Very few ever knew the depths 
of his reticent nature. To his little daughter alone did he ever 
reveal his thoughts and aspirations. The carping tongue and 
bitter disposition of his wife made him a ‘sealed book” to her. 
Father and daughter were rarecompanions; inseparable from the 
time when, in her precocious infancy, he detected traits that were 
akin to his own. She was always with him; accompanying him 
when he tilled his scanty acres or felled the forest giants. By 
his aid, she mastered at an early age the Webster’s “ blue- 
backed ” speller, and even acquired the mysteries of the ‘three 
R’s.” For he possessed the rare accomplishment of “ larning,” 
which gave him great prestige in the scattered community of 
his mountain home. Terlura’s childhood days were happy ones. 

But dark times followed. Her father sickened with that 
dread destroyer, consumption. Despite his desperate efforts, 
his failing strength could not suffice to “ raise the craps ” upon 
which the family sustenance depended. Mother and children 
all joined in the struggle for existence. But in vain; bit by bit, 
one by one their little possessions melted away, until stock and 
farm were gone and starvation stared them in the face. 

Then they came to that last resort, the cotton factory, where 
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the children could support the family. Those terrible days—- 
when Terlura first entered upon her work—they were branded 
upon her memory as by a hot iron. Heer first year was one of 
unmitigated horror. A timid, sensitive child, thrust into a 
crowd of coarse, rough companions; shrinking with terror and 
disgust from her vulgar associates, and thus bringing upon her- 
self a series of persecutions which were as fiend-like as those 
devised by Indians. Only the thought of her dying father 
nerved the child to her torture. For his sake she silently en- 
dured it all; for his sake she wreathed her face with smiles 
when in his presence; for his sake she answered his anxious 
inquiries with the only falsehoods she had ever sullied her soul 
with, assuring him that she liked the work and enjoyed her 
companions. ‘God forgive me!” the poor child prayed each 
night. For his sake she endured. And all for naught. Death 
came surely though slowly. The strong man was reduced to a 
helpless burden, his last lingering days embittered by the 
knowledge that he was dependent upon the support of his wife 
and children. How it galled him! 4e, who would so gladly, 
so proudly have cared for them—so carefully have shielded his 
children from all that was hurtful. 

Terlura alone understood his sufferings. Child as she was, 
she strove to cheer and comfort him. She often wondered at 
his patient endurance, not alone of physical agony, but of the 
hourly infliction of his wife’s tongue. She marveled at the 
faith by which he still held fast to God’s promises through it 
all. One day she crept close to his side and whispered : 

“Oh, paw! de thar any God? Can God ’low sich things 
ez these ?” 

A look of exaltation came over the wasted face of the dying 
man. His eyes seemed to “see the King in His beauty, to be- 
hold the land that is afar off.” His feeble voice strengthened 
with a gladsome sound as he replied: 

“Child! don’t na’ar ‘low sich thoughts ter come; them comes 
from ther devil. Thar zs er God—an’ He na'ar forgets. ‘He's 
er very presunt help in times ov trubbul.’ Oh, honey! trust 
Him—trust Him—cum w’at may—don’t yer lose yer grip onter 
Him. ‘Tho’ He slay me, yet will I trust Him.’” 

The dying eyes looked into hers with such wistful longing, 
that the child knew he was thinking of the time when she must 
battle alone, when the strong, loving heart that yearned to shield 
and shelter her would be stilled to earth’s pain forever. Then 
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and there she claimed her father’s God for her own. But a great 
darkness fell upon her when he left her. Life held nothing to 
tempt her. Only her blind faith in God kept her during that terri- 
ble time. Mechanically she performed her duties, knowing and 
feeling nothing but the black pall that seemed to enshroud her. 

“ Our Terlura hain’t got no feelin’s,” her mother often said. 
‘“‘She doan’ ’pear ter moan fer her paw one bit. As fer me—” 
and here a lugubrious groan and a sourer look than ever testi- 
fied to the woe of the widow. 

To-day Terlura did not dwell upon the past. She looked face 
to face at a new, sweet hope, that had sprung up within her 
heart during the last few days. She had not acknowledged it 
before. A stalwart young mountaineer was visiting some relatives 
at Red Clay Gully. He had been attracted to Terlura from the 
first, and had offered her many attentions. Terlura felt when 
with him as though a breeze from her beloved mountains had 
brought new life and vigor to her soul. But this mutual attrac- 
tion made her the more shy and distant when with him. She 
was unlike the other factory girls, her heart was never worn 
upon her sleeve, and her deep feelings were never the subjects of 
rude jests and banterings. 

So Dick Terhune found it very difficult to win his lady ieee 
To add to his trials, Ole Miss Boyd had taken a violent dis- 
like to him, and refused to allow him to enter her cabin. If she 
could have had her way, neither Terlura nor Bud would have 
held any communication with him. Was there not a merciless 
feud between her kinsfolk—the Cohornes and the Terhunes? 
Had it not waged for generations? Were there not deeds of 
blood remembered, staining the years all the way back to that 
never: forgotten time when a Cohorne and a Terhune first quar- 
teled about the possession of a couple of worthless pigs? Was 
not her own father killed; was not her own brother crippled for 
life; were not many of her “kin” sent to bloody and premature 
graves, all “along ov them no-count Terhunes ? ” 

“Ef I war er man with ther heff ov er man’s spunk "— 
growled Ole Miss Boyd, glaring at Bud, as he chewed tobacco 
placidly on the opposite side of the hearth, “ I’d dun put er stop 
ter Dick Terhune’s cavortin’ erroun’ yere, ef hit tuk er lead pill 
ter dew hit.” 

But Bud never followed out her humane suggestion. Bud’s 
activity was only generated by whiskey, so Dick Terhune 
“cavorted” unmolested. He had whispered a few words to 
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Terlura the previous evening which could not be mistaken or 
repelled by her. Now, as she pondered them in her snug retreat, 
she knew that the love of her whole heart was centered upon 
this man who loved her so devotedly. Like a revelation came 
to her the thought that here was the way to escape from her 
present thralldom—to flee to her beloved mountains. The 
warm blood tingled through her veins and suffused brow and 
neck, as she shyly admitted to herself that Dick Terhune pos- 
sessed such power over her. 

But there was the reverse side. Her mother’s bitter opposi- 
tion; her helpless sisters dependent upon her for support, 
only shielded from evil by her watchful care ; her brother Bud— 
could she leave him to go unchecked down the reckless path he 
had already entered upon? As she thought of these charges 
which her dying father had left to her, there came the sound of 


subdued voices. 


She started up in affright until she realized the 
safety of her retreat. 


“T say, Bud,” came a hoarse whisper, “what d’yer s’pose 
we ’uns dun gut in ther cave?” 

‘“‘ Whiskey,” promptly responded another voice, which Terlura 
recognized as her brother’s. 

“Jess bet yer life on thet, an’ ’tis the finest lot o’ moonshine 
‘thet’s a’ar ben in these yere parts.” 

“Whar did you uns dun git hit?” questioned Bud, with an 
eagerness seldom heard in his lethargic tones. 

“‘ Buck Rettlege dun fotched hit in er bale ov cotton, w’en he 
carted ther ies fer ther fact’ry. An he ’lowed ’twas ther peartest 





lot he’d cum ercross for a right smart 
bit.” 

“An Buck’s er right smart ov er 
jedge, Buck is,” responded Bud ina 
gleeful tone. “I reckon we uns ’Il 
hev er night on hit.” 

“ Thet thar ’s jess w’at we're layin’ 
out ter do,” answered his companion, 
whom Terlura now recognized as Jim 


\ Collins, one of the most reckless men 
of the Gully. “ You uns jess gin ther 


wink in ther fact’ry, an I’m gwine on 


ter Noay Bagster’s ter get him an’ his fiddle. Ole Ma’am Peters 
gwine ter let us hey her house, so I ‘low we uns ’ll hev er mighty 


good time.” 
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“T reckon we uns w//,” assented Bud. ‘‘ Wall, I must be er 
gittin’ back ter ther fact’ry, or the boss Il dun spishun sum- 
thin’.” 

Terlura heard the stealthy, shambling steps of the men die 
away. She sat stunned for an instant by what she had heard. She 
well knew what a “ night of it” meant for Red Clay Gully—the 
drunken dance, the fight that always ensued, and the shooting, 
perhaps murder, that would follow. She well knew the agony 
of fear and woe that the “night of it” would bring upon the 
poor women and children, and the terrible consequences if some 
drunken wretch was sent into eternity, while someone’s hands 
were reddened with human blood, some soul burdened with the 
terrible crime of murder. Her brother—suppose he should be 
one of these ! 

But work must be done, though hearts should break, and a 
tap of the bell recalled her to the factory. Her fingers accom- 
plished their customary tasks, but her thoughts were not with 
them. What could she do to stop that “night of it”? She 
knew that reasonings and entreaties were of no avail. Her 
brother could never be restrained if whiskey could be obtained. 
What could she do? The busy machinery rattled out the ques- 
tion, over and over again. ‘Tell the revenue officers! ” came 
at last into her tortured mind. ; 

“Tell the officers, indeed! She was no informer!” She 
turned from the thought in scorn. To “inform” was con- 
sidered a worse crime than murder in Red Clay Gully, and 
many a crime had gone unpunished and justice defeated be- 
cause of this conviction. But over and over again came the 
suggestion to her, to be rejected with less scorn as it became 
more familiar. The noon bell rang; she went to her dinner in 
a perfect fever of perplexity and distress. Her mother’s cutting 
and exasperating remarks fell upon unheeding ears. 

“‘Reckon yer ben in er fuss, or gut docked, yer so mighty 
dum’,” said her mother at last. 

To Terlura’s surprise, Bud took up arms in her defense. 

“Say, maw, yer jess let the gal erlone. She na’ar fusses. 
She hain’t er that kind, though she mought hev taken to hit nach- 
elly like,” said Bud, with a knowing look at his mother, which - 
added to her fury. ‘Ther boss ‘lows our Terlura’s the best 
hand he’s got.” 

Bud turned his mother’s abuse to himself, and Terlura was 
Jeft in peace for a few moments, After Ole Miss Boyd had ex- 
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hausted her vocabulary in expressing her convictions and opin- 
ions of her promising son, he turned to her, asking calmly : 

“Say, maw, gimme er dollar. 
I’m clean busted.” 

“Wat d’yer want with hit?’ 
asked his mother querulously. “ Hit 
tuk nigh onter the hull ov the pen- 
sion money last week ter pay yer 
fine fer cuttin’ up Tom Peters, an’ I 
hain’t got ernuther cent.” 

“Tm 'bleedged fer ter hev hit,” 
growled Bud. ‘“Yer’d better flax 

' ’roun’ an’ git it fer me.” 

“Wall, ef yer muss yer muss,” 
said his mother, despairingly. ‘ Ter- 

lura, jes’ gin him the dollar you uns gut las’ week.” 

“‘Oh, maw!” pleaded Terlura, ‘I dew need that powerful 
bad. Yer know I mus’ hev er dress, for mine’s worn plum out. 
Sholy, Bud, yer won’t take that money?” 

“ Dry up!” said her mother, sharply. ‘I ‘low thet Bud kin 
hev er little money ’thout you uns mekin’ sich er fuss ‘bout hit.. 
Git hit fer him.” 

With tears in her eyes, Terlura gave him her little hoard. It 
was not so much for the new dress, but because she knew that 
the money would be spent on the hated whiskey, that she cared. 
Bud looked sheepish, but nevertheless he took the money. 

“Don’t yer fret, Terlura,” he said, soothingly. “I'll giv’ hit 
back ter yer ’g’inst pay day.” , 

Terlura had learned from bitter experience the insincerity of 
her brother’s promises, so put no trust in them. She tied on her 
limp sunbonnet and returned to the factory. Her heart burned 
in bitter protest against the servile bondage of her life. Use- 
less, indeed, seemed her unending toil, when her scanty earn- 
ings, together with her mother’s pension money, all went to her 
worthless brother, either to buy the accursed drink, or to pay the 
fine for some crime or misdemeanor committed while under its 
influence. Was it right ? 

As she pondered these things, a new thought came to her. 
Through the veil of ignorance and traditional superstition burst 
the clear light of truth. She saw plainly that it was wrong that 
her wages should be used for such evil purposes, while she and 
her sisters suffered such utter need. It was wrong, also, to 
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allow the laws of God and of her country to be broken. Justice 
and right shoudd prevail, even if it was against the standard of 
public conviction.. When the heavy machinery again clattered 
“Tell the revenue officers,” Terlura had resolved to do so. 

She carefully laid her plans. Haste was imperative. The 
sheriff lived six miles away. If the liquor was not confiscated 
before the factory closed, her brother would be in danger, as 





well as many others. She must go immediately to effect it all 
in time. Timidly she approached the “ boss.” 

“I feel mighty bad,” she said, her white face giving assurance 
of her words. “Kin yer let me off fer ter day? I'll dun cotch 
up ag’in afore Saturday. 

The foreman hesitated a moment, then answered: 

‘“‘Wall, bein’ ’tis you, we'll let yer go; but yer wages ll be 
docked, jess the same, yer know.” 

Telura assented, glad to be free at any price. Snatching her 
old shawl and sunbonnet, she hurried out. She thought regret- 
fully of her better clothes at home, but dared not get them, for 
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fear of her mother. She disliked to be shabby and dirty, but 
she must go as she was. It was a lonely way, through thick 
woods, with but few houses on the road. Her excitement and 
anxiety kept her from feeling any fear, though she had never 
undertaken the journey alone before. She had nearly reached 
the town when she thought, what would be Dick Terhune’s 
opinion of an informer ? 

Her steps slackened as she considered this new phase of the 
subject. She felt certain that this act of hers would effectually 
separate her from the man she loved. Could she close the only 
door of escape from her hopeless existence? Could she ruin 
his life, as well as hers ? 

Poor girl! She fought a brave battle then and there. When 
she went on, a few minutes later, she left all hope behind. She 
had resolved that right should prevail, at whatever cost. Even 
if her act was not discovered, she would never allow the dis- 
grace of marrying “an informer” to rest upon Dick Terhune. 

It was some time before she found the sheriff. Her heart 
was sick with suspense and fear when at last she discovered 
him, on the street, talking with a group of men. Summoning 
all her courage, she went up to him and lightly touched his arm. 

“What do you want?” he demanded, roughly, looking with 
suspicion upon the forlorn figure 
in the scant cotton dress and limp 
sunbonnet. 

“Be yer ther sheriff?” she 
asked, faintly, vainly striving to 
control the nervous trembling 
which came over her. 

“T reckon! ” answered the man, 
winking at his companions to pre- 
pare them for a coming joke. “I 
suppose you have a job for me?” 

“Yes, mister, I hev,” said Ter- 
lura, too intent upon her errand 
to notice the man’s manner. 

“And I reckon I know what it 
is,” laughed the man. “I’m used 
to having good-looking girls like you bringing me jobs,- but 
generally they have a fellow along. You know you can’t be 
married very well without one. I would gladly act for him, but 
my wife might object.” 
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The men roared with laughter at this coarse joke. Terlura 
was too confused at first to comprehend its meaning; then, with 
flushed face held proudly erect, she turned away, deigning no 
reply. The sheriff looked uneasily after her. He was really a kind 
man, despite his coarseness. Something in the girl’s expression 
had touched him. Leaving his friends, he followed her hastily. 

“Say, siss!” he said kindly; “I did not intend to hurt your 
feelings. I was only joking. What canI do for you?” 

Terlura choked back the sobs that nearly smothered her, and 
controlled her voice enough to say— 

‘“‘ Hit war ’bout ther moonshine!” 

“Moonshine! Hey!” cried the sheriff, on the alert at once. 
“Hist! Don’t let anyone hear. Come this way.” 

He led her to a quiet place, where there was no possibility of 
eavesdroppers, and listened to her disclosure. When she had 
ended he looked at his watch and said gravely: 

“We must work quickly. Red Clay Gully is not asafe place 
to be in after the factory closes on such an errand as this.” 

Then turning abruptly to Terlura he demanded, “ How came 
you to inform ?” 

Terlura turned scarlet. That name stung her to the quick. 

“I did jess ’spise informin’,” she faltered. ‘“ Hit did ’pear so 
mean an’ low-down. But we’n I studied ’bout hit, I ‘lowed thet 
hit war wuss ter git ther licker than hit war ter inform. An’ ef 
*tain’t gut shet of, ther’s boun’ ter be er fuss, an’ sum one’s sure ter 
git shot or killed. Which is ther wuss—murder or informin’ ?” 

“You are right,” said the sheriff emphatically. “ If all your 
people could see it that way, Red Clay Gully would be a differ- 
ent place. There is no disgrace in helping to carry out the law. 
The shame lies in breaking it, or concealing crime. But, child! . 
do you know the danger? Suppose they find out what you 
have done?” 

“‘ I dun studied ’bout thet,” said Terlura simply. “TI ‘lows ef 
they uns doos fine hit out, they’ll jess ‘bout kill me.” 

“You are a brave girl,” said the sheriff earnestly. ‘I hope 
they never will discover the part you have taken. No one will 
ever learn it from me. Be careful, and if you do get into trouble, 
remember that I am your friend, and ready to help you in any 
way.” 

“TI ‘lows thet thar’ll be no time ter call on anybuddy, ef 
they uns do fine hit out,” replied Terlura. ‘But I’m powerful 
obleedged ter you uns jess ther same.” And she turned away. 
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The chill December twilight was closing about her as she re- 
commenced her journey. When she entered the woods it was 
already dark. Her heart beat loudly with terror, and she 
started at every sound. There were’ serious causes for fright, 

f > for she soon heard steps be- 
he hb fi. ihind her and the sound of 
 *~ subdued voices. She sprang 
into the forest and con- 
cealed herself behind a 
clump of trees. A crowd 
of men and boys hurried 
down the road, talking in- 
eager, though cautious 
tones. They were ex route 
for the cave. As surely as 
the vultures scent carrion, 
so surely, from village and 
town, from the scattered 
farms, and from the lonely 
forest huts they scented the 
whiskey, and flocked to the 
rendezvous. After they had 
passed, Terlura crept out 
from her hiding place and 
hastened on. Again and 
again was she forced to 
conceal herself, while other bands passed her, all intent upon 
the same errand. When she had traversed half the way, a 
clatter of horses’ feet drove her to cover, and to her joy she 
caught the glimmer of rifles as they passed by. 

“Oh, glory! glory!” she whispered. “Thar go ther rev- 
enue officers. They’ll dun git thar afore the fact’ry shets.” 

She pressed on with renewed vigor. At last she reached the 
steep hill overlooking Red Clay Gully. Below her gleamed the 
long row of lights from the factory windows. Here and there, 
all along the creek and the race glowed the red light from the 
cabins. She felt she was within reach of safety and security. 
Just then a horrible din broke from the woods on her left; a 
clamor of voices, a volley of fierce oaths, gruff commands, and 
lastly, ear-piercing yells and shrieks, all interspersed with shots. 
The raid on the cave had begun. She fled down the hill. It 
was the most dangerous part of her journey; not a tree or 
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‘shrub sheltered the road; deep red gullies yawned on either 
hand. A man burst through the thicket at the top of the hill. 
‘“There’s one of the blamed skunks!” he shouted to some 
one behind him, and started in pursuit of Terlura. Fortunately 
for her, he was on the other side of the gully, and could not 
reach the road until the foot of the hill. 

“ Halt!—halt!” he called fiercely, as he ran along the brink 
of the gully. “Stop, yer varmint! or I’ll shoot!” 

Terlura ran for her life. Fear gave her strength and fleet- 
ness, and she gained on her pursuer. She barely repressed the 
screams that nearly forced their way from her lips. 

“ They uns ’ll dun ‘low I’m er gall ef I holler,” she thought. 

Her feet flew over the road, though to her they seemed as 
lead, and she felt she made but little progress. Again came the 
brutal commard : 

“ Halt !—halt! blast yer! I’m goin’ ter shoot!” 

There was the sharp click of a rifle, then a report. Terlura 
felt a pang of pain through her arm, but she never faltered. 
Desperately she struggled on; her breath coming in convulsive 
gasps, and the blood seeming ready to burst through her 
throbbing temples. 

At last—oh, joy !—she reached the bridge spanning the race 
in front of the factory. Before, were the huge piles of wood. 
Threading her way through them, she reached her little retreat, 
and sank exhausted on the ground. She had time to recover 
her breath and control the convulsive gasps, that else would 
have betrayed her, before her pursuer reached the place. Again 
and again he passed close by her hiding place, but never dis- 
covered it. The vicinity was too dangerous for him to continue 
the search, for it was near the time when the factory would set 
free its workers. She soon heard his reluctant footsteps retreat- 
ing, passing the bridge, and dying away on the road beyond. 

Gratefully Terlura lifted her heart to God for her deliverance. 
The hum of the machinery and the bright lights gave her a 
sense of security. Her arm began to pain her, and on exami- 
nation she found that a bullet had gone completely through 
“the fleshy part of it. She was used to wounds of this descrip- 
tion, so was not alarmed. Finding some cotton waste among 
the wood, she stole down to the race and washed and bound 
up her arm, thus stopping the bleeding. She had scarcely com- 
pleted her rough surgery when the great bell clanged. 

The iron doors flew open, and out burst a noisy, bustling throng. 
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It was an easy matter for Terlura to slip unnoticed among them. — 
The girls were all excited about the expected dance, and many 
an awkward proposal came from the bashful swains for their 
“best gall ter go erlong” with them. Turlura soon heard steps 
behind her—steps whose familiar sound sent a thrill to her heart. 
A stalwart form pressed through the crowd to her side, and a 
tender voice said : 

“ Oh, Terlura! I be powerful glad to see you. Thar’s sumw’at 
I hev to tell yu uns.” 

Poor Terlura! She had nearly reached the limit of physical 
endurance, and felt that she could bear no more. She must 
escape an interview with Dick Terhune if possible. She knew she 
could not resist the persuasive tenderness of his voice and man- 
ner, aided as they were by her rebellious heart. She managed to 
speak, and the nervous strain to which she was subjected made 
her voice hoarse and unnatural. 

“Yer hed better keep hit ter yerself, Dick Terhune,” she said. 
“ Hit don’t noways concern me, I reckon.” 

She pressed on towards her home. Even her mother’s pres- 
ence would be desirable just now, for the others had left them far 
behind. 

Dick understood her motive; he caught her hands in a tender 
but firm grasp, turning her around until she faced him. The 
moon had arisen, and shone clearly on his handsome face, 
revealing the passionate love in the pleading eyes, that Terlura 
could not look into. She stood passively, with downcast face. 
Her agony had reached its limit of suffering; a dull torpor 
seemed to be creeping over her. 

“Terlura!” began Dick, passionately, “hit doos consarn 
you, you ov all the hull yearth. Dick Terhune don’t belong ter 
hisseff no more. He belongs ter er slip ov er gall, an’ thet is 
Teriura Boyd. I belongs ter yer—body an’ soul. I cayn’t holp 
hit, an’ I don’t wanter holp hit. I jess glory’s in hit. I’d er 
heap ruther belong ter you uns then ter be free. Wat be yer 
g’wine ter do with me?” 

A whirl of thoughts seethed through the girl’s tortured brain. _ 
Oh, God! must she lose this rich blessing of a strong man’s 
love? Could she renounce the one ray of hope that shone over 
her dark life? Could she spurn this love, and wound the 
faithful heart so surely her own? She longed to throw herself 
into the strong arms awaiting her, and thus end the struggle. 
Dick Terhune mistook her silence for timidity. 
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‘‘ Be you feared ov me, Terlura ?” he questioned. “ Yer little 
thing! yer hain’t got no cause ter be feared. Why, yer ther very 
pith ov my life, an ef yer oney gin me ther chance I’d keep yer 
from every pesterin’ thing. You uns hain’t like ther heft ov 
ther galls, and yer cayn’t abide any familiar-like doin’s. But ef 
yer oney trust me, I’ll na’ar gin yer cause ter be feared. Oh, 
honey! don’t yer love me? ” 

The strong man’s voice trembled with the intensity of the 
emotions which had burst through his habitual reserve. He 
waited Terlura’s reply in an agony of suspense. His pleading 
unnerved her, but she steeled herself against it. ‘“‘ Dick Terhune’s 
woman shall na’ar be er informer,” she said to herself over and 
over again. 

“ Dick Terhune!” she hoarsely said, after a long pause, “ hit 
hain’t no use fer you uns ter be er foolin’ erlong ov me. I jess 
won’t hev yer company. Tuhn me loose, an lemme go.” 

But he would not be repulsed. His grasp grew closer upon 
her trembling hands. 

‘¢Terlura!” he cried in agonized tones, “ this hain’t the time 
fer foolin’, an I hain’t the man fer hit neither. This yere’s ther 
time fur God’s truth fer one heart ter speak ter ernuther. Hain’t 
I dun seen ther love-light shinin’ thru yer eyes! Eyes will speak 
when tongues cayn’t. Look inter yer heart, honey, an gin me 
ther anser thar. Oh, little one! do yer know thet yer hev er life 
in these yere little hands of yourn ?” 

And he pressed her hands to his lips with passionate kisses. 

“Will yer throw this life away ? Will yer mek it ov no ’count ? 
What’s the trubbul thet comes ertween we uns? Is hit on ’count 
er them fusses ertween yer kin an mine? Shell dead an gone 
meanness cum ertween we uns? Shell ther bad feelin’s ov other 
folkses spile our love? Tell me, Terlura! What is the trub- 
bul?” 

His impetuosity forced the reply from her unwilling lips. 

“No! no! hit bean’t thet,” she cried. ‘Do let me go, Dick, 
yer killin’ me! I tell yer, hit can na’ar be. Oh, let me go!” 

Her piteous tone of agony thrilled him. He drew her yet 
closer. 

“ Terlura, darlin’, what pesters yer so? Let me holp yer bear 
hit. What cums ertween us? Tell me, child.” 

“‘ T cayn’t tell yer,” she answered, piteously. ‘ Do let me go!” 

‘I'll dun let yer go ferever, ef you uns’ll luk me square in the 
face, an’ tell me you na’ar loves me,” said Dick, doggedly. 
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Terlura shrank back, but it was her only hope of escape. She 
raised her eyes to meet his passionate look. 

“Dick Terhune,” she began. “I 
don’t »” but she could say no more. 

Her eyes grew luminous with a glow that 
answered her lover. He needed no further 
assurance. Catching her in his arms, he 
covered her white face with burning kisses. 
“5 She rested there for an instant; then 
wrenched herself free with a mighty effort, 
and stood trembling and panting before him. 

“Oh, Dick!” she cried. ‘Hit cayn’t 
be. There’s thet thet parts you uns an’ me. There’s thet thet 
keeps we uns from all thet’s happy an’ free. Hit hain’t no use, 
we uns mus’ gin inter hit. We mus’ live as best we kin, each 
by his lone seff. Hit mus’ be, oney—ef hit be enny cumfurt 
ter yer, Dick—I’ll tell you uns ther truth—I doos luv yer.” 

She turned away to enter her home. The young man stood, 
stunned and despairing, convinced by her voice and manner 
that further pleading or protest was useless. 

Down the race came a rough, boisterous crowd. Their 
coarse laughter and strident voices disturbed the sweet calm of 
the night. With a start Dick Terhune aroused from his torpor 
and shrank away. He must be alone to face his trouble and re- 
construct his life, tearing from his heart the bright hopes and 
fancies with which it had been filled. 

Shrilling through the air came a blood-curdling yell. Every 
step was arrested. Terlura turned upon the crazy step of her 
cabin home. Dick stayed his steps. Every member of the 
pleasure-seeking crowd halted in fear and wonderment. The 
doors of the cabins flew open and their inmates swarmed out. 

There was a complete code of signals in the yells of Red Clay 
Gully. They ranged from the spontaneous hoot of the drunken 
man in the first harmless stages of inebriety, through a whole 
gamut of cries, to the horrible war-whoop of the whiskey-crazed 
murderer. This weird cry conveyed to the Gullyites an intimation 
of trouble. They waited breathlessly for what should follow. 
In a few moments a man came stumbling unsteadily down the 
road. They soon saw that his gait was due to some other cause 
than drunkenness. The moonlight revealed a fierce, bloody face 
and garments rent and stained. The people gradually collected 
in front of Ole Miss Boyd’s hut and waited his tidings in silence. 
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“Na’ar dance ter night. Blast hit!” he panted, when he 
reached them. 

A hoarse murmur ran through the crowd. 

“ Some ——- villun’s gone an’ split on we uns,” he went on. 
“Ther revenue officers dun prigged ther hull ov ther moon- 
shine.” 

A roar of rage interrupted him. Terlura shrank back against 
her mother. The light fell full upon her terror-stricken face. 
Ole Miss Boyd looked at her suspiciously. The man pro- 
ceeded, freely interlarding his communication with oaths. 

‘‘Thet bean’t ther wust on hit. Jim Collins’ bad plugged; so 
be Jerry Tomkins—Buck Rettlege’s dun ben nabbed, an’ ther 
mought be others hurt, we uns cayn’t tell yit. Ther’s ben ther 
wust kind ov er fuss. ”Twar er close shave for ther hull lot, an’ 
ef I hedn’t gut clare you uns dun ben in hit tew, fer ther officers 
air er layin’ low fer you all, an’ lowin’ ter nab ther hull lot on 
yer.” ; 

A roar of curses came from the angry crowd. Maledictions 
innumerable were hurled against the unknown informer. Ole 
Miss Boyd glared at Terlura, her suspicions aroused by the 
girl’s manner. When she essayed to pass her, the mother seized 
her roughly by the arm. 

“Wi'at’s gone wrong with yer, yer tacky goose?” she de- 
manded. : 

It was Terlura’s wounded arm, and she could not repress a 
cry of pain. It was simultaneous with a cry of astonishment 
from her mother, who found her hand covered with blood. As 
quick as a flash, she pulled up Terlura’s sleeve, and tore the 
bandage from the wound. Her practised eye detected its 
nature at a glance. 

“Yer hussey!” she screamed. ‘How'd yer cum by this 
yere shot hole? Hit’s ben dun by er rifle. W’at devilment hez 
you uns dun ben up ter?” 

‘Terlura never answered. She stood white and still. The 
attention of the mob was drawn toward them by her mother’s 
fierce outburst. 

“Whar war you uns at supper-time ?” screamed her mother, 
shaking her violently. “Jess tell me thet. Cum—none ov yer 
pesky durnness with me; tell me, or I’ll shake the liver from out 
of yer.” 

“Terlura dun left ther factory soon arter dinner,” asserted 
one of the girls. 
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“ An’ she na’ar cum back ther ergin ter day,” said another. 

“ But she dun cum hum with we uns,” declared a third girl. 

“She wa’n’t in ther factory afore hit shet down.” 

“She na’ar cum back. I orter know, fer I wuk ther reel 
clus ter her frame,” reiterated the first speaker. 

“She na’ar cum hum ter her supper!” shrieked Ole Miss 
Boyd. ‘She’s dun ben up ter mischief, I’ll be bound, the low- 
down, no-’count nigger!” 

She poured out a torrent of horrible invectives, emphasizing 
her words with stinging blows upon the passive girl. 

‘“‘An’ I dun hearn er shot, jess afore ther factory stopped,” 
put in one of the women. “D’yer mind, Miss McCoy? Hit 
war ’bout ther time w’en you uns went hum, arter we uns hed 
our little talk.” 

“ Hit’s jess thet er-way,” assented Miss Elijah McCoy. “ An’ 
I hearn sumbuddy er hollerin’ an’ er cussin’ fit ter die, up ther 
town road, jess bout thet thar time.” 

The evidence came in thick and fast. They were clenched 
by a man who pressed his way through the crowd. 

“Ef hit’s bout Terlura Boyd you uns be ei talkin’, I kin tell 
yer sumthin’ ’spishus-like. I seed her in town w’en I war arter 
er load er bales, an’ she war er talkin’ er long ov ther sheriff. I 
reckon we all knows whar ther informer is now.” 

The man’s words added fuel to the flames. The uproar grew 
furious. The baffled throng were eager to wreak their vengeance 
upon. the defenseless girl. Men, crazed by the loss of their 
loved liquor, cursed and threatened her. Women, haggard and 
disheveled, shook gaunt fists in her very face, and their wiry 
fingers fairly quivered with the desire to tear her flesh and hair. 
Even her mates joined in the fray, and vented in vile language 
their wrath and disappointment at the loss of their expected 
frolic. Her mother was the most furious of her assailants. Her 
brother Bud, maddened by the thought of the lost moonshine, 
hurled the bitterest maledictions against her. 

Only her little sisters clung to her; sobbing bitterly, affrighted 
by the wild clamor, and agonized by their sister’s danger. But 
Terlura stood unmoved. Death had noterrorforher. Already 
she had renounced all that made life precious. Already she had 
endured the death of all her hopes or joys. She only wished 
dully that the blow which should end it all would come, and 
her misery cease. The wild uproar culminated in definite words. 
She caught a gleam of cruel knives, : 
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“ Kill ther informer! ” 

“Cut her heart out!” 

“Send her whar she’s dun sent ther rest.” 

“ Kill her! kill her!” 

Terlura closed her eyes; she felt sure that the end had come. 
But there came a fresh commotion around her. Dick Terhune 
pushed his way through the infuriated throng, hurling the mad 
creatures from his path as though they were feathers. He sprang 
up the steps, and with drawn revolver, took his stand by Terlura. 
Thrusting her mother away, he threw one arm about the girl, and 
calmly faced the mob. 

“Who darst tech Terlura hez me ter settle with,” he said, 
fiercely. His daring act quieted the uproar for a few moments. 
Terlura’s stony calm melted; she looked up in his face, saying, 
pitifully : 

“Oh, Dick! hit be true, I am the informer.” 

“Yer the spunkiest gall I a’ar seed,” he declared. ‘ Don’t 
yer be feared. Nobuddy’s gwine ter tech yer.” , 

Something in the young man’s fearless mien and the girl’s calm 
face kept the crowd in check. The violent threats and curses 
died away and a comparative stillness reigned. Encouraged by 
it, Dick spoke boldly : 

“Look yere! Dyer think it’s fair ter be down on er pore gall 
ez cayn’t holp herseff? Thet’s w’at I calls cowardly. Less sort 
er talk this yere fuss over an’ see w’at she’s dun. Give her a 
chance ter defend herseff.” 

“Dun! she’s dun ernuff !” growled a burly red-faced ruffian, 
who had been foremost in the fray. ‘She’s dun lost us ther 
moonshine.” 

“Yes, Elijah McCoy, she hez gut shet ov ther moon- 
shine. An’ er good thing hit is fer yer an’ fer yer ole woman. 
W’at put you uns in the chain-gang, fer gwine on six months? 
W’at giv yer old woman her bustetl head, an’ broke arm? W’at 
made yer chilluns go cold an’ hungry? Warn’t hit ther moon- 
shine? You uns’d be aright smart better off without hit, in my 
*pinion.” 

“ Hit’s jess thet er-way,” said Miss Elijah McCoy. Forth- 
with she followed her crestfallen husband to their cabin. With a 
woman’s facility she turned her guns from the trembling target 
to which they had been directed, and gave Elijah the full benefit 
of them. 

“Cuss yer blame mouth, Dick Terhune!” yelled Bud Boyd, 
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“who give you uns the nee ter preach ter we uns, an’ spile all 
our fun?” 

“ Ef you uns dun’t like my text, I kin give yer somethin’ er 
leetle more ter ther point,” said Dick grimly, banging his revolver 
to bear upon Bud. 

Bud seemed indisposed to receive another “ text ” and quickly 
shuffled behind his neighbors. No one else seemed inclined to 
discuss the question with Dick. One by one the people slunk 
away and quietly dispersed to their homes. Dick turned to 
Terlura. 

“Cum with me, darlin’,” he said tenderly. ‘ Na’ar nuthin’ 
parts we uns no more.” 

Through the silvery moonlight went the two lovers, leaving 
behind them the old life of drudgery and degradation, taking 
up together a new life amid the elevating surroundings of God’s 
handiwork—a life that was filled with His beauty. Humble, in- 
deed, it was; few were the possessions which to civilization 
seem indispensable, but true love and contentment reigned there. 
What more was needed ? 
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By ADELAIDE KEEN 


wi ADEMOISELLE AMONIDES stood before 
@| the pastry-cook’s, in a surging crowd on the 
Grand Rue de Pera, Constantinople’s Broad- 
way, eying the sweets eagerly and thinking 
aloud, ‘“‘’Tis for Ariadne’s /éte, and she will be 
so pleased !” : 

At that moment a shouting porter, bending 
beneath the bureau borne on his back, caused 
her to retreat into the shop, where she pur- 
chased a strawberry cream cake. Upon emerging and joining 
the throng of veiled Turkish women, noisy street-venders and 
mincing Levantines, all picking their way through the narrow 
street, where the dogs lay sleeping, a familiar voice greeted her 
in French, the polite language of the European quarter. 

“ Pause, my ded/e Helene. Where are you going ?” 

Mademoiselle Amonides smiled. ‘’Tis you, whom I have 
not seen for centuries. I go home where my sister Ariadne has 
her /éte—you know she is now betrothed.” 

The other, a plump woman in a flowered bonnet, answered : 
“Yes, and it gives me much pleasure; ’tis a nice young man?” 

“Oh!” proudly, “ Such a nice young man! He is in the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank, and his brother is of the French lega- 
tion. We are all so happy!” 

Madame Maggio passed on. “It is good,” she thought; 
“they are all so poor, those Amonides girls.” 

Heléne walked fast, her high heels clacking the cobblestones, 
her trailing dress arousing the canine sleepers. She looked into 
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the book shops at the latest novels, passed the Hotel Misseri 
and turned into a sloping side street, where Galata bridge 
stretches over to the Turkish quarter of Stamboul. 

A knock at the iron-bound door brought Hesiod, the white- 
aproned cook, chambermaid, and general domestic of the sim- 
ple ménage. The ground floor, like all Levantine houses, was 
devoted to kitchens and pantries, so Heléne ascended the wind- 
ing stairway to the drawing-room, and was greeted with kisses 
and laughter. ‘ You are late, dear Heléne; did Liela hamoun 
keep you till now at the tiresome lesson?” It was Ariadne, with 
the halo of success about her, who drew her into the room. 

Zoé, the plain and useful one, was there, also little Edmé, talk- - 
ing to the silent lover, who sat on the divan pulling his waxed 
mustache. 

“No, I missed the boat from Kadiknie. Liela Aamoun sends 
you this with her compliments.” They gathered near to see 
Ariadne unwrap a parcel, disclosing a velvet Zouave jacket 
embroidered in seed pearls. 

“‘ Oh, see my present—a real Turkish jacket. Mamma, come, 
see my present!” 

The Levantines are very emotional; the slightest incident 
pleases or moves them to tears. The embroidered portiére was 
pulled aside for Mamma Amonides, a very stout woman with a 
wily smile. 

Edmé lifted the corner of Heléne’s cloak. ‘‘ What is in this 
paper ?” she asked. The elder sister laughed and vanished down- 
stairs. 

They spoke Greek in the family circle, gesticulating perpetu- 
ally. Monsieur Auguste Duval, the accepted lover, understood 
but little Greek as yet, and kept replying, “‘ AZais, oui, Madame /” 
when Mamma Amonides informed him of Ariadne’s talents and 
amiability, and deplored the cruel reverse which caused them to 
remove to the outskirts of fashionable Pera. 

Hesiod placed the tray of Turkish coffee upon a tabouret ; 
Heléne brought Turkish “delights,” sweet and transparent, a 
flagon of ra, and also the beautiful cake. Great was the 
rejoicing. 

Auguste grew more entertaining as the evening progressed ; 
he sang a song for them, a wicked café chanéant song, but which 
all the ladies applauded from policy. 

Heléne taught music in the harems of certain great pashas, 
principally on the Bosphorus, and contributed to the slender 
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family purse. In Constantinople a woman’s means of liveli- 
hood is to be derived from teaching only. Since the death of 
Papa Amonides, his sorrowing widow and daughters had worn 
long streamers of crape, had become discreetly poor, and strug- 
gled for gentility. They were all olive-skinned and long-fea- 
tured; Ariadne was the prettiest, with large soft eyes, dazzling 
teeth and shapely figure. She had met Duval three weeks 
before; he sauntered up to where she sat in a group of girls, 
and requested a waltz. From that moment her fate was assured. 
Of love she had only read in novels. She found his presents 
handsome, his attentions gratifying. 

The family was delighted. Cousin Achilles, who advised 
them in all financial and sans-financial straits, inquired and 
* found him to be above reproach. Declaring his love to the 
mother, he was promptly accepted by the daughter, and became 
a frequent visitor at No. 15 Rue Mekteb. 

‘To-day is Wednesday,” said Zoé, next morning, as she 
dusted the tiny drawing-room. “It will soon be the Feast of the 
Passover.” 

Ariadne stood by the window with little Edmé, looking down 
into the street where a Greek funeral was passing; all along the 
street women were leaning out of the windows; beneath, the 
mourners wailed loudly. 

Upon an open bier, covered with a pall, a young Greek girl 
lay, crowned with a wreath, while the priest led the procession, 
swinging a censer. 

In the midst of all this confusion caused by the crowding of 
many people into the narrow street, a sedan chair appeared, 
borne by two Albanian servants, within which Madame Maggio 
reposed. 

“You are grand to-day. You come in a chair!” called 
Ariadne. 

“My feet hurt me in this steep, stony street; ’tis but ten 
piastres, both ways.” . 

Zoé made a little mouth, and ran to hide the duster—ten 
piastres, forsooth, was a big sum at No. 15 Rue Mekteb. 

Madame Maggio’s husband was rich, she could ride in a chair 
all day; their home, within the shadow of the Russian Embassy, 
was superbly furnished ; four Albanian cavasses in native cos- 
tume attended her door, and her gowns were all from Paris. 

Panting, fatigued, she dropped into the softest seat, and an- 
nounced her errand. 
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“Sweet Zoé, spare me little Edmé for the day’s company. 
Maggio efendi has gone to Broussa on business; J am alone; 
let me have your little sister to cheer me.” 

Ariadne and Zoé exchanged glances; Heléne was away for a 
lesson at a pasha’s harem in Serapia; Madame has betaken her- 
self to a shop in Pera to bargain for the ¢rousseau. 

“Ah, Madame, you honor us; you will see no harm befalls 
her?” 

Edmé, with her frowsy, crinkly hair in two pig-tails, her 
little knees protruding from beneath her scanty frock, regarded 
them eagerly. 

“Oh, please, please Ariadne! ” 

And Ariadne assented, smiling. 

Edmé was agreeably arrayed in her grandest costume—an 
heirloom with a history. Madame Maggio’s curly dog, her cul- 
tivated parrot and her inexhaustible bonbon box -were’ well 
known. Seated in Madame’s lap, she passed through the steep, 
unpaved street, into the Grande Rue, where delightful sights 
diverted her. A bevy of veiled Turkish women on donkey- 
back and in silk attire, a couple of white-robed eunuchs, a group 
of Bedouin Arabs from the desert, Roumanian and Servian 
gypsies with their tents and herds, all chained and interested 
the little brain. 

A man before Le Bon’s pastry shop, near the hotel, attracted 
a crowd which caused Madame’s chair to halt; he was sitting 
cross-legged in his baggy white trousers, pulling the tooth of a 
screaming boy; an urchin in a green turban beat a terrible tat- 
too on a drum, stifling the noise of the patient. 

The dentist displayed aloft a gleaming molar; it had not hurt 
the boy, for none had heard him cry. 

No, the crowd declared he had not made a sound. 

Just before reaching her home, Madame bought for Edméa 
piece of sweet yellow e/va, a basket of large pink strawberries, 
and a cluster of scarlet poppies. Edmé was delighted with the 
great house, which had never heard a child’s voice nor echoed a 
baby’s laugh. Madame had many pretty things to show her, 
and was kindly attentive to her slightest wish, until a lady came 
in to call. It was Miss Couton, elderly and over-dressed, and 
she stared rudely at Edmé. 

‘Good day, Madame, so pleased to see you; have you heard 
the dissraceful story about the Pacaroffs? Ah! who is this 
sweet child?” 
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‘Tis the child of my friend, Madame Teristi Amonides. 
What is your name, petite?” 

“Edmé Marie Aglae Henriette,” she repeated mechanically. 
She looked at the two smiling women; it was pleasant to be 
made so much of. 

“My sister Ariadne is going to be married,” she said with an 
upward glance and a toss of her head. ; 

“To whom, chérie ?” asked the visitor. 

“ Monsieur Auguste Duval.” 

“ Oh!” languidly, “‘I suppose they are very much in love ?” 

“T don’t know.” Edmé looked perplexed. ‘“ Mamma said it 
was une mariage de convenance.” 

The ladies leveled their brows; Madame Maggio referred to 
the beautiful weather ; Edmé, being ignored, slipped through the 
portiére and ran down-stairs. 

Hassan, the big cavass, sat in picturesque silence beside the 
door leading into the garden, where myriads of beautiful flowers 
grew; the soft air of Constantinople favors the perfection of 
superb flowers and delicious fruits. 

Edmé ran about plucking the luxuriant blossoms, chasing the 
butterflies and looking up at the apricots clinging to the high 
wall. There was a small barred window in the gate which 
attracted her attention. A pair of bold black eyes met hers and 
a wheedling voice inquired, ‘‘ Little Miss live here ?” 

“No,” she said gravely. He spoke in Greek. Opening a 
fold in his robe, he disclosed a small Persian kitten, 

“Oh!” cried Edmé, extatically. 

“Solomon give it to little Miss if she come out.” 

Trembling, she slipped the bolt and stepped into the narrow 
street. No one was visible but her new friend. He picked her 
up in his arms, threw a large bag over her, and, closing her mouth 
with his strong hand, hurried into another street, silent and 
deserted. 

Heléne returned from her lesson very tired. Amine hamoun 
had been exacting and capricious because of the exzui of Ram- 
azan. The Turkish lent requires the faithful to fast from sunrise 
to sunset, and the women to remain entirely secluded. Denied 
their shopping and their picnics at the Sweet Waters of Asia on 
the Mahomedan sabbath, all of Heléne’s pupils were very irritable 
at this season. She walked over the wooden bridge with a sigh of 
relief. What a varied crowd is there! The lame, the halt and 
the blind crouch humbly, craving alms of those who pass. On 
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the Bosphorus gaily-colored caigues float up and down. Behind, 
the sunset throws rosy tints upon the minarets of Stamboul, while 
the Mahomedan bows on his prayer rug at the approach of eve. 
Reaching home, she found a subdued excitement reigning. 
Auguste had come for dinner. 

““Edmé has gone to Madame Maggio’s for the day,” said 
Zoé. There was no anxiety about the child during dinner; the 
bowl of yahou, or sour cream, the favorite dessert in Levantine 
families, was eaten by candlelight, the girls joined Auguste in 
smoking several cigarettes as they sipped their strong black coffee, 
before Hesiod, the devoted, came up with a message. 

“Madame Maggio presents her compliments and begs Ma- 
demoiselle Heléne to come to her house at once. A cavass 
waits below to accompany her.” 

The faces of the women blanched. Heléne sprang and seized 
her bonnet. 

“Something has happened to my precious baby!” cried 
Mamma Amonides. 

Zoé and Ariadne hastened to comfort her, while Auguste an- 
nounced that he himself would escort mademoiselle. 

The cavass carried a lantern, for the streets were dark and 
uneven, and danger lurked in every corner. Stamboul was 
aglow with long festoons of lanterns, rejoicing in the time of 
feasting and merriment. They went in silence to the Maggio 
mansion. The cavass, on being questioned, was unable, or un- 
willing, to divulge any knowledge of the matter. 

Madame was stretched upon a sofa, her maid .administering 
restoratives. 

“ Heléne, how can I ever forgive myself? She is not lost. 
She must have gone into a neighbor’s house—she may be hiding 
somewhere.” 

The accounts ran thus: Till half-past four she was up-stairs 
with madame; then the cavass saw her enter the garden; she 
had not been seen since. The servants had scoured the streets 
in search of her since dinner-time. 

At that moment Hassam returned, radiant with joy. 

“Madame, the maid of the English clergyman, across the 
back street, saw the little one at the gate, talking to a man out- 
side.” 

‘What else? ” said madame. 

« She said he looked like a Jew, and called himself Solomon.” 

Madame Maggio sobbed. Heléne clasped her hands. 
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“To-morrow is the Feast of the Passover!” she cried. ‘“ They 
have stolen our child to sacrifice it!” 

Auguste turned pale. 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“They stole a young child last year, and it was never found. 
Stamboul is an immense place, and there are so many houses to 
hide in!” 

“ Where are the police ?” 

“There are no police in Constantinople, Monsieur,” replied 
Heléne, with a laugh. ‘There are only soldiers, and they 
could not help us now.” 

“We will find her. I myself will go and bring her back 
to you all.” 

“T fear it is useless.” 

For reply, he turned to Madame Maggio, and asked her to 
lend him her trustiest servant, one who knew Stamboul well. 

“‘ Hassam is the one, go—and lose no time!” 

Heléne returned with another servant to reassure her family. 

Several young dandies were sauntering along Pera Street in 
search of amusement; three soldiers passed’ intoxicated with 
raki, and everywhere the dogs were arousing themselves from 
their sleep. 

“Turn down here, effendi, it is a shorter way to the bridge.” 

Hesitating, but determined, Auguste followed. They paid 
their two metaliks toll and crossed the bridge, over which Stam- 
boul glittered, animated and illuminated with thousands of 
lights. 

“‘ Can we find her here? Do you know the Jewish quarter?” . 

“The Jews are all over Stamboul, but I know the rabbi’s 
house, and I know Solomon Barmecides, the dog of a rabbi’s 
servant.” 

“ Are you sure ’tis he?” 

“ Not sure, efendz, but I have reason to think so.” 

Everywhere the beggars, forgotten in the merriment and feast- 
ing, turned to them for alms. The great mosque opposite the 
bridge threw sharp shadows, within which quantities of cripples 
lay. 

Never had Auguste seen so many loathsome creatures as he 
saw then by the light of Hassam’s lantern. 

They turned to the left and entered the bazaars, lit with 
smoking oil lamps and crowded with revelers. The monotonous 
music of the Orient mingled with the shrieking of voices, the 
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tiny shops under cover of the universal wooden roof were filled 
with excited people. 

To reach the house of Solomon Barmecides they had to go 
through the bazaars; the rabbi himself dwelt in the same street 
with Faraway Moses, the well-known dealer in embroideries. 

It was a narrow, filthy place by day, and by night far worse; 
dead cats and garbage lay in the shadows, uncouth forms 
skulked stealthily against the wall, and everywhere, above the 
hoarse roar of men’s voices, the singing of the women, and 
wearisome Mohammedan music, the two strangers listened for 
the suppressed cry of a child. 

“Tis here,” said Hassam under his breath. Auguste saw be- 
fore him a crumbling doorway leading to an old courtyard, 
where the moonlight threw a silver cloak across a broken foun- 
tain. 

“ Wait here, effenai /” 

Left alone, the young Frenchman felt rather fearful; the din 
was terrible, and in the midst, though not in danger, he almost 
wished for his seat in the Diplomatic Club. 

He watched a lizard crawl over the moon’s rays and listened 
to the yelping of the innumerable dogs outside, before Hassam 
returned. 

“She is not here, effendi ; I have been in the dungeon and in 
every room, by the help of Allah and my good right hand.” 

Auguste shivered and waited for another move. 

“We must find her, we wid//” 

“Let us go now along the street where Rachel the wise 
woman lives; she is a prophetess and much loved by the Jews.” 

They passed out of the courtyard into the alley, into an- 
other and yet another; the confusion of a labyritth is nothing 
to the mazes of Stamboul. A young Turkish girl of the lowest 
class, as yet unveiled, saw them pass her nook in the doorway; 
though Auguste wore a fez upon this dangerous expedition, she 
knew he was neither Jew nor Turk. 

‘What seek ye?” she asked of Hassam in their own tongue. 

“Out of my way, woman! ’tis nothing to do with such as 
you!” 

“Tt may be I can help the stranger. Here is the house of 
Rachel; pray rest on the step of the dog of a Jewess, and see 
what can be done.” 

Auguste understood imperfectly the Greek she now spoke, 
and scrutinized her swarthy young face. 
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‘« Perhaps she can be of use—girls are quicker in some things.” 

“Swear by the mantle of the Prophet and all your ancestors 
you will not betray us!” 

“T swear it!” she repeated, boldly eying the two men. 

“ We seek a young child, a woman child, that we believe has 
been stolen by Solomon Barmecides for the sacrifice of the 
Passover. To-morrow she dies, if not already killed. We seek 
her yet.” 

“In two months I marry her sister,” added Auguste, some- 
what unnecessarily. 

“Ah, say you so? Listen, I am Fatima Soula. I saw 
Solomon Barmecides take a large bag into the house of Rachel, 
and in the cellar there is a child of about eight years. She has 
cried all the evening, and I have seen her hands clinging to 
the bars. She is now asleep, for she cries no more.” 

“ Girl, if this be true, and we rescuesthe little one, my lady will 
give you enough gold to marry you!” 

“It is true. Waste no time. Rachel is now at the Syna- 
gogue. There is but-one manservant in the house; make haste, 
or she returns and brings twenty Jews to her aid!” 

“Do you come, too, efendi, and you, girl, await at the door 
to give the alarm.” 

Fatima saw them enter the low, darkened room, where sat by - 
the fire a black-browed fellow counting his prayer beads (which 
the Jews finger incessantly), and heard their low, tense voices 
threatening him. 

Ten minutes passed ; she heard through the leathern curtain a 
subdued struggle; they werebinding him and gagging his treach- 
erous mouth ; by money and force they learned the way to the 
cellar and obtained the key. 

A few minutes more, footsteps sounded th the street—was it 
the Jewess? No, a fat, well-fed merchant passed by, attired in 
a long striped robe. 

“Come with us!” whispered Hassam, beside her. The 
stranger was carefully carrying something wrapped in his cloak. 

They had small time to escape down the street and into the 
narrow alley back of the bazaars. Fatima took them by a 
shorter and more secluded way, and so great was their speed 
that by eleven o’clock they stood at the door of No. 15 Rue 
Mekteb, and rapped loudly. 

Madame raised the window. 

“'Tis they! By the blessed St. George, they have come!” 
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Hesiod, with a candle and very red eyes, opened the door. 
Ariadne and Zoé almost fell over the balusters, while Heléne 
supported Mamma, lest she should faint. On the drawing-room 
sofa, Madame Maggio greeted the procession. She was too 
miserable to remain at home, and too nervous to be a welcome 
guest. 

“ My sweetest child, she is saved! By all the saints! who is 
that ugly, dirty girl?” pointing to Fatima Soula, who shrank 
back, abashed by so many haughty eyes. 

‘‘ That is the saviour of Edmé; she helped us to find her.” 

Then, while the women laughed and cried alternately from 
hysterical joy, Auguste told his story. They held their peace, 
devouring every detail. 

“T’ve got the kitten!” announced Edmé, producing the soft, 
white creature to view and to be kissed. 

Madame Maggio gave Fatima five gold liras, with which she 
secured a fine husband-elect in a young fruitseller. Auguste 
and Ariadne were married in great style in the Greek church on 
the Grand Rue, and became a most devoted couple, to the won- 
der of all Pera. 





THE BOY AND THE PESSIMIST* 


By Barry Pain 


9>q ELL,” said Mr. Archibald Bunby, M.A., prin- 
cipal of that excellent preparatory school, 
Redhurst, “there the matter stands. You 
can take it or you can leave it, and if you 
leave it I’ve very little doubt in my own 
mind that Gibbing will take it—snap at 
it, in fact. If you take it—you aren’t 
obliging me in any way—you remain at Redhurst during the 
holidays, and in return you receive your board and lodging free 
and a five-pound note at the end of it. Why, man, you aren’t 
even asked to do any teaching; all you have to do is to keep an 
eye on the boy generally. And, so long as you don’t smoke 
actually in the presence of the boy, I will relax the smoking 
tule. I’d sooner you took it than Gibbing, because I consider 
you to be the more trustworthy man, but there’s no obligation 
about it. On the contrary, I am offering you an uncommonly 
good thing for yourself. There’s scores of men like you who’d 
be only too glad to get a holiday engagement on any terms.” 

Yes, that was true, and Elton knew it. And it was of some 
detestable importance to him that he should not have to keep 
himself for seven weeks on his term’s salary, but, on the contrary, 
should find that salary augmented by five pounds. 

“Very well,” he said, rather despondently—he generally 
seemed rather despondent—‘ I accept. Rough on the boy, 
rather, isn’t it ?” 

“Well, what else is to happen tohim? He can’t go to his 
people in India. He can’t go to his uncle’s house, because 
they’ve got the whooping-cough there. If Maynham caught it 
that would mean losing a term’s work—and it’s most important 
that he should not lose even a day’s work just now. As I said, 
I don’t ask you to teach him anything during the holidays, but 
still a little grounding in Latin grammar—Latin grammar es- 
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* pecially—wouldn’t do the boy any harm, and might help to 
pass the time for you.” 

“Very well,” Elton repeated. 

Bunby was not quite satisfied. He wanted gratitude. He 
would always do anything to get gratitude, except deserve it. 
He paced up and down his study, stroking his red beard. 
“You'll be very comfortable, you know,” he reminded Elton, 
“ You'll have the assistant-masters’ sitting-room all to yourself, 
and Maynham, of course, will play about in the day-room, 
Every now and then you’ll just see that he’s going on all right, 
of course. As for meals, you'll have them together, and— 
though there’ll only just be you two—they’ll be on exactly 
the same scale as during term-time. Ah! I wonder if you 
know how the under-masters are fed at some private schools?” 

Elton bit his lip. It galled him rather to be made to feel like 
a canary. 

“T could give you cases,” Bunby went on, “ but, however, 
I'll say no more. It’s understood that you stop, and it seems to 
me that’s it’s a very nice little windfall for you.” 

Elton gave him the thanks he wanted, feeling that he wouldn't 
be happy until he got them. He had got into the habit of 
doing anything he could to please Bunby. He was paid to 
please Bunby. 

Then Elton went back to the assistant-masters’ sitting-room, 
Gibbing, the English master, was there making cocoa over the 
gas. To him Elton related how Bunby had made the offer, and 
he had accepted it. i 

“ Poor devil!” said Gibbing. 

“Poor devil yourself!” retorted Elton, irritably. ‘“ When I 
want your pity, I’ll ask for it.” 

“ Kettle’s boiling,” said Gibbing, unmoved. “ Have a cup?” 

“No,” said Elton, turning his back on him. He was not 
paid to please Gibbing. 

Gibbing explored the bottom of the cocoa-tin with a spoon. 
It returned barely full. 

“It’s just as well you won’t,” he remarked. ‘I believe these 
beastly servants sneak our cocoa when they do the room in the 
morning.” 

“They never do ‘do the room,’ as you call it,” replied Elton. 
There were moments when he realized just as acutely as if it 
had been perfectly new to him, the hopeless sordidness of the 
life. He had come upon one of those moments now; he felt 
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crushed, -and yet rebellious; angry, and yet humiliated. For 
the sake of £5, he was going to surrender seven weeks of his 
independence, and become a kind of male nursemaid. And it 
was for this that one took a degree at Cambridge! He did not 
at the moment feel well disposed towards Maynham. He 
relieved his feelings by being distinctly offensive to Gibbing, 
who drank his cocoa and paid very little attention to the 
offensiveness. 


The morning of the general departure came. Before it was 
light the heavy luggage carts were crunching the gravel drive; 
the trunks had all been piled in the hall the night before, sur- 
veyed with satisfaction by many small boys as evidence that the 
holidays had really come at last. There was an exceptionally early 
breakfast for two or three boys that were to catch an exception- 
ally early train. Then, an hour later, the majority followed 
with their coat-collars turned up and joy in their hearts, and 
calculations of the amounts that they would save out of their 
travelling money in their heads. Later still, Gibbing also went, 
having himself conveyed to the station in a two-shilling fly, be- 
cause the boys walked, and he thought it well to mark dis- 
tinctions. Last of all, after many and minute instructions as to 
Elton, Mr. Archibald Bunby drove off to his favorite holiday 
occupation of being a bore in a boarding-house—there were 
half-a-dozen of these establishments, in as many seaside resorts, 
that shared in and dreaded his patronage. He liked to collate 
them; his favorite study was comparative price lists. 

Elton sat up in the assistant-masters’ sitting-room. He was 
smoking the first pipe of the holidays, which was something ; 
Gibbing was gone, which was also something; Bunby was gone, 
which was even more. But, on the other hand, he himself was 
remaining, and the many orders that Bunby had given him 
rankled in his mind. He pulled out one of his own visiting- 
cards. On it was engraved “ Mr. Eustace Elton.” He added 
the letters B.A., in pencil, and underneath the name wrote 
‘“‘Caretaker and nursemaid in the service of Archibald Bunby, 
Esq.” He surveyed this with a sort of grim satisfaction in 
insulting himself, and then dropped it on the fire and swore 
under his breath, The clock on the mantelpiece struck five, 
and reminded him that it was tea-time. In the big dining-hall 
there were three long tables. In term-time they were filled; 
now Elton and Tommy Maynham had the place to themselves, 
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Their voices rang strangely in the empty room. A small white 
tablecloth, spread across one end of one table, was an unusually 
unattractive oasis in a desert. Tommy was not a particularly 
beautiful boy. His countenance was cheerful, healthy, and 
freckled. He was popular, simple-minded, and knew more 
about birds’ eggs than he did about books. Elton supposed 
that he ought to say a word or two to the boy, although he did 
not want to encourage him to chatter all through meals. 

“Well, Maynham,” he said, “ they’ve left us behind, haven’t 
they?” Tommy beamed. “You don’t look much put out 
about it, anyway.” 

“No, sir,” said Tommy; “I’ve had rather a good time. I 
got three rides on the luggage carts, and as Mr. Gibbing’s cab 
was coming back from the station the man gave me a lift, too. 
That makes four rides and nothing to pay. One would sooner 
have gone, of course. Wouldn’t you?” 

This was unfortunate, because it reminded Elton of his servi- 
tude. 

“ But, still,” Tommy added, “there’s lots of things one can 
do when one’s alone. I dare say it won’t be so bad.” 

Elton had brought an English translation of a volume of 
Schopenhauer down to tea with him. He opened it and began 
toread. Once or twice Tommy ventured on a remark, and 
Elton answered in a slightly absent-minded kind of way. At 
the end of tea he said to Tommy: 

“ Look here, Maynham, during the holidays you can always 
bring a book in at tea or dinner if you like.” 

Tommy thanked him. Reading on these sacred occasions 
was strictly forbidden during term-time, and the removal of any 
prohibition was to be taken as a treat. This idea was so firmly 
rooted in Tommy’s mind that he almost forgot that he much 
preferred talking to reading. 

Mr. Archibald Bunby had, before he left, told Elton that 
breakfast would have to be an hour later during the holidays. 

‘‘ The servants have suggested it, and if I don’t make things 
as easy for them as I can while I’m away they’ll leave, or want 
more wages, or something. So you'll breakfast at nine. And I 
say, Elton, don’t ring for anything if you can help it. It’s only 
a few steps from the dining-hall to the kitchen, and you can 
very well go yourself if they’ve forgotten anything.” 

Elton now passed this information on to Tommy, with such 
modifications as self-respect demanded, 
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“T’ve told the servants, Maynham, that we won’t breakfast 
before nine. I never do in the holidays, myself, and I daresay 
you won't object to an extra hour in bed.” 

Here was a further relaxatiot., and another good reason why 
Tommy should have felt pleased with the way things were 
going. His uncle had written to him to cheer him up, and con- 
sole him for his stay at Redhurst during the holidays. The let- 
ter had contained a remark that “‘ When things seem bad, tnere’s 
all the more reason for making the best of them,” which was 
perhaps sensible ; it also contained postal-orders for two pounds, 
which was certainly lavish, Tommy had naturally a contented 
disposition. He had also an inventive mind, and for days past 
he had been devising occupations for his solitude in the holi- 
days. 

After tea Tommy went off to the day-room. It was a large 
room, furnished with two long tables, four long benches, a set 
of lockers, and one chair—all in pine wood. It also contained 
a piano, in walnut, but out of tune, for the benefit of those boys 

‘who took music. The room was warmed by hot-water pipes. 
It looked out on the back wall of Mr. Bunby’s stable, and it was 
not particularly cheerful. 

It was lit by gas jets without globes, two as a general rule. 
The servants had—by Mr. Bunby’s directions—only lit one of 
them that night. It had been clear to Mr. Bunby’s economical 
mind that where there was only one boy, luxury itself could not 
demand more than one gas jet. Tommy, not having an 
economical mind, struck a match, got on a chair, and increased 
the quarterly gas bill, Then he took from his locker a copy of 
“ Hymns Ancient and Modern,” with tunes, and three sticks of 
plain chocolate. He opened the piano, drew the chair up to it, 
and put the three sticks of chocolate on the lowest octave, because 
it would be handy there, and that octave would not be required 
for the purpose for which its bad German maker had originally 
intended it. Then he sat down, found the tune that he was 
anxious to learn before Christmas Day arrived, and set to work. 
It was only recently that Tommy had “taken music,” but he 
had already found out some important facts in connection with 
it. He knew, for instance, that it was really the right hand 
which did most of the work; the right hand did the actual tune, 
and if that went wrong, it was of very little use for the left hand 
to be perfectly correct. Whereas, if the right hand knew its 

. work and made enough noise with it, the left hand might 
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come in gently where it would and as it could. So he began 
now to learn the right-hand part first. He put the soft pedal 
down, and struck the notes as gently as possible, because he did 
not want Mr. Elton in the masters’ room overhead to hear the 
tune; it was to be a surprise on Christmas Eve—supposing that 
it could be got into good going order by that time. As a matter 
of fact the precaution was needless; the tune, in its embryo 
stage, might safely have been audible as it would certainly not 
have been recognizable. 

At nine o’clock there was supper, and, as Mr. Bunby fre- 
quently pointed out, all the best doctors are agreed that this 
meal, if taken at all, should be as light as possible. After sup- 
per Elton read prayers, omitting two somewhat lengthy petitions, 
for “a steady and conscientious application to our studies,” and 
for “such pleasant and friendly intercourse with our comrades 
as may best tend to promote,” etc.,etc. These were, he con- 
sidered, only applicable in term-time. Mr. Bunby had com- 
posed these prayers himself, and it is greatly to be feared that 
Tommy regarded their abbreviation as one more of the relaxa- 
tions that the holidays had brought with them. ~ 

Then Tommy went off to his bedroom, read “Treasure Island” 
for half an hour by the light of one surreptitious candle, and 
finally dropped off to sleep. Elton, in the masters’ room, sat 
before the fire, pondered, and pitied himself. 

It was going to be terribly lonely for him. In consideration 
of his board and lodging, and a fraction under one shilling and 
threepence per diem, he had sentenced himself to absolute 
solitude. There was Tommy, of course, but Tommy did not 
count; or rather, Tommy made things worse. All through the 
term there were many Tommies; the chief point of the holiday 
was that they brought with them a complete absence of boys. 
That point was lost, for he would certainly have to suffer 
Tommy’s presence at meal-times, and he would also be expected 
to exercise some sort of slight supervision of his movements 
during the day. That was what a man of intelligence and 
education and taste was compelled to endure in order to secure 
for himself the paltry privilege of being allowed to live. Was 
it worth while? Emphatically not; he would have preferred to 
die, but being a victim to the primary instinct, he went to sleep. 
instead. He also read in bed, but his book was the English 
translation of Schopenhauer, and it was on the floor in ten 
minutes, 
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“What are you going to do with yourself?” he asked Tommy 
on the following morning. 

“« My old stamp-book’s come to bits,” replied Tommy, “ and 
I’ve got a better one that was a present. So I’m going to float 
off all the stamps out of the old one, and put them 7 

“ Yes, yes, I see.” 

“The chaps being away, I can get all the lavatory basins at 
once for floating the pages in, and that keeps the stamps from 
getting mixed. I can have all the basins, can I?” 

“Yes. Don’t make any mess, though; and don’t go out 
until I return.” 

Then Elton sauntered down into the town, smoking openly the 
cigarette that in term-time was prohibited. He examined the 
shops, with their Christmas cards, Christmas toys, Christmas 
turkeys. And, as he did so, a very great idea came to him. 
He would occupy his leisure during the holidays by the com- 
position of a long, satirical poem, to be called ‘Christmas 
Reviewed.” By the audacity of its manner of dealing with a 
sacred subject, by its fierce and concentrated bitterness, by its 
marvelous melancholy, and by its exquisite finish, it should 
attract attention and appreciation. Such things would be 
worthless to a man without illusions, but he was prepared to 
work hard to secure them. He went into the best stationer’s 
shop at once. 

“ Have you,” he inquired, ‘any hand-made writing-paper, 
with the rough edge, you know? Letter size? It might be 
scribbling or letter—but not folded as letter.” 

The stationer reflected, touched his forehead, beamed with 
sudden recollection, and was off up a ladder like an adven- 
turous monkey in a black coat. Down he came with his dusty 
prize, blowing it, smacking it, active and business-like. A 
touch and a jerk, and the knot that only business could tie was 
loosened as only business could loosen it. The soiled covers 
fell apart; there, in creamy whiteness, with rough edge, was 
“an article that I’ve had no inquiry for, sir, for years.” 

After this, as the days went on towards Christmas, Elton saw 
less and less of Tommy Maynham. The boy was well-behaved, 
apparently, and did not require supervision. Absorbed in his 
composition, Elton hardly noticed him; sometimes at meals 
the boy would speak to Elton, and Elton’s answer would come 
after a lapse of minutes, or not at all. It was not, as Tommy 
supposed, that the master wished to snub the boy, but only 
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that Elton had in the carrying out of his very great idea become 
somewhat absent-minded. If he had noticed the boy at all, 
he would have noticed that his cheerfulness and activity were 
fast vanishing. The stamps were all correctly arranged in the 
stamp-book now, “ Treasure Island” was finished, and Tommy's 
order for another of the same brand was still the subject of 
apologies from the bookseller. 

“‘ Here, have you got my book yet?” asked Tommy ; “ and if 
you haven’t, why the dickens haven’t you?” 

The bookseller referred to “the delays in transmission in- 
evitable during the pressure of business prevalent at this season 
of the year.” 

Tommy remarked “ Skittles!” and walked out of the shop. 

He would not so much have minded having next to nothing to 
do if he had only had somebody with whom to do it. Not being 
analytical, he grew dull and dejected without being conscious of 
the reason for it. The day before Christmas Day cheered him 
up alittle. A hamper arrived for him, containing much that was 
edible and a Jules Verne that was readable. There were letters 
from India, with Christmas cards and postal-orders inthem. There 
were letters from his cousins; there were sundry small packages 
containing presents. He himself was busy with the sending of 
letters and cards, and with a final rehearsal of that tune he had been 
so anxious to learn. The treble of it had by this time been brought 
to a satisfactory condition, and a great deal of the bass was only 
a very little wrong. On the whole, the prospects of making it a 
proper Christmas seemed to him much better than they had done 
the day before. 

That night when Tommy went up to his bedroom he did not 
go to sleep; on the contrary, he adopted precautions to keep 
himself awake. He drank cold coffee of exceptional strength, 
made to his order by a local confectioner, and brought up from 
the shop in a medicine bottle. This, in conjunction with the 
excitement of the Jules Verne, kept him from sleep until eleven 
o’clock. It was at that hour, he remembered, that the waits 
generally began at home. He went down-stairs to the day-room, 
lit (as though there were no such things as gas bills), both the gas 
jets, opened the piano, arranged the music, clapped down the 
loud pedal, and commenced. He played hard and he sang hard. 
Tommy’s rendering of “ Hark! the Herald Angels Sing” could 
be heard distinctly—as he intended it to be heard—all over the 
building. 
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“ Now this,” Tommy thought to himself, “ will be a surprise 
for Mr. Elton.” 

It was. Up-stairs in his own room Mr. Elton could hardly 
believe his ears. Here was, apparently, an open defiance of rules 
and discipline. He put down the manuscript of “ Christmas 
Reviewed,” now approaching its maturity, and dashed down-stairs 
to the day-room. : 

“‘ What is the meaning of this? ” he asked, angrily. 

Tommy smiled, turned round on the music stool, and explained. 

“IT was going to have asked permission,” he said, “ only I 
couldn’t, because it was meant to be a surprise for you, sir, and 
I thought you wouldn’t mind.” 

“ Not mind a row like this past eleven o’clock at night! What 
are you talking about ?” 

“Well, sir, the boy that does the boots told me that the regu- 
lar waits never came up here, because Mr. Bunby never gives 
anybody anything.” 

“You've no business to be chattering to the boot-boy at all.” 

Tommy’s real excuse—that during the greater part of the day 
there was absolutely no one else to whom he could talk at all— 
seemed to him too silly to put forward. : 

“TI don’t often do it,” he pleaded. ‘We always have the 
waits at Christmas, and that gave me the idea. I didn’t mean 
to do any harm.” ; 

“Very likely, but you must please remember that rules are 
rules. You've given me no trouble so far, and I believe that 
you didn’t intend to give any now. For that reason I shan’t 
punish you. Now shut the piano, and run back to your bedroom. 
And another time try to think before you do anything.” 

Tommy thanked him, said good-night, and went off to his 
room. It was all a failure, and he wished that he had never 
thought of it. Christmas was not beginning very well. 

When Elton came down to breakfast on the following morn- 
ing, he found a white envelope on his plate. Tommy, looking 
rather self-conscious, watched that envelope out of a corner of 
his eye as Elton opened it. It contained a Christmas card. On 
one side was a picture of a small church and a hard frost; on 
the other was written, in a boyish hand, “ With love and best 
wishes from T. Maynham.” Elton glanced at it and put it 
down. He never sent cards himself, and did not like receiving 
them. 

“Very pretty,” he said. “Thank you,Maynham. Thecom- 
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pliments of the season to you.” Then he relapsed into silence 
and Schopenhauer. When he got up from breakfast he forgot 
to take the card. Tommy brought it to him just as he was leav- 
ing the dining-hall. ‘Ah, thanks!” said Elton. ‘I’m always 
forgetting my letters, you know.” But this did not reassure 
Tommy ; ‘he knew that the card was, like the hymn-tune, a fail- 
ure. Elton sauntered up-stairs to his ownroom, and dropped 
the card into the waste-paper basket. Tommy went to church 
alone that morning. Elton explained that he had an incipient 
cold, and thought it would be better for him to keep to the house 
that morning. As a matter of fact, he wished to finish copying 
out that bitter satire, ‘Christmas Reviewed.” It would be an 
additional point if it were finished on Christmas Day. ‘As he 
began work, an uneasy idea flashed across him that he might 
just as well look after Tommy a little bit more, and make things 
pleasanter for.him. Tommy apparently took Christmas very 
seriously, and would like a little more sociability. He made up 
his mind to encourage Tommy to talk at dinner, and, perhaps, 
spend a few minutes in the day-room with him afterwards. 
Elton was not an unkind man, only rather vain, rather selfish, 
and frequently forgetful. By the time that the dinner-bell rang, 
ke had forgotten all about Tommy, and had worked up his 
dejection and detestation of life (by close application to “ Christ- 
mas Reviewed”) to such a pitch that he neither wanted to talk 
to anybody nor see anybody. 

It is to be feared that that dinner must place Tommy in no 
heroic light. Christmas dinner was, in all of Tommy’s previous 
experience, a banquet. ‘Tradition demanded that there should 
be turkey in it; the boot-boy had told Tommy (though a super- 
ficial knowledge of Mr. Bunby should have taught him better), 
that he was pretty certain it would be turkey; Tommy hac 
expected turkey. He had pictured it carved liberally by 2 
smiling master (now at last awake to the joviality of the season), 
and handed to a rejoicing boy. He had decided to ask Mr. 
Elton that excellent riddle about Turkey and China, which 
Tommy’s uncle never failed to propound on due occasion. Why, 
the mere eating of the turkey would be a mystic bond of union 
between himself in exile and his people at home. Five minutes. 
before dinner his imagination plainly detected the very smell of 
turkey. 

And it was a leg of mutton! Elton carved it, without seem- 
ing at all conscious that it was wrong, or even conscious that 
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Tommy was present. It is an authenticated fact that thousands 
of starving families would have welcomed that leg of mutton, 
and that some religious orders habitually take their meals in 
silence. Tommy, being neither a starving family nor a religious 
order, but merely a wretched boy, for the first time in his life 
refused a second help. And then came a rice-pudding and more 
silence. It is an authenticated fact that some whole nations 
live almost entirely on rice. It is singularly nutritious. 

Then Tommy rose and said with fair steadiness: ‘“‘ May I go, 
sir? I’m-not well.” 

“Certainly,” said Elton. Of course, Tommy’s people had 
sent him a hamper, and the boy had eaten too much. Pig! 
Well, it was all a suggestion for ‘“‘Christmas Reviewed.” 

Elton finished his dinner leisurely and then supposed that he 
would have to go and look after the disgusting little beast. He 
found him in the day-room. The disgusting little beast was 
sitting with a book in front of him at the further end of the 
table. His head rested on his hands, and when Elton entered 
he turned away as much as possible. 

“Well, Maynham, what’s the matter ?” 

“T’m all right now, sir,” said Tommy. 

It did not sound like the boy’s natural voice. Elton came 
further into the room and then saw that Tommy was crying. 
He went up to him and took him by the shoulder. 

“Why, Maynham,” he said, ‘this doesn’t look as if every- 
thing was all right.” 

“T wish it wasn’t Christmas,” said Tommy, and continued 
crying. “But I’m all right,” he added. : 

Slowly and incoherently, in reply to Elton’s questions, he told 
what was the matter. He spoke of what he had been used to 
do at Christmas. It was loneliness that was the matter—lone- 
liness, and negiect, and unfriendliness, amounting to contempt 
and even cruelty. Tommy did not accuse Elton of any of these 
things; he did not seem to think Elton had behaved badly to 
him; but Elton was sufficiently intelligent to make deductions. 
To feel that he was an unhappy man had brought him a kind 
of melancholy pleasure; to feel that he had been a brute 
brought him no pleasure at all. And, though Tommy’s only 
specific accusation was against the leg of mutton, it was Elton 
who stood condemned—felt it—knew it. 

“Well,” said Elton, “I’m glad you're not really ill, because 
I wanted you this afternoon.” 
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“Wanted me?” 

“ Yes, I’ve had a lot of work on hand these last few days. 
But I shan’t work on Christmas Day, and, besides, I’m sick of 
being alone always. If you’re not too keen on your book, what 
I should really like would be a game of draughts. Only, I 
haven’t got a board.” 

“JT have,” said Tommy. ‘Shall I get it?” 

“Do.” 

“Tt’sin my room. I'll be down with it in a minute.” 

“Oh, we won’t play here?” said Elton. ‘This room isn’t 
very comfortable. - Come to my sitting-room.” 

The masters’ sitting-room was not luxurious, but it was a 
paradise compared to the day-room. It was a paradise which 
no boy at Redhurst had ever yet been allowed to enter. Here 
was an invitation that was honor, indeed. Tommy was effusive 
in his thanks. : 

It took Tommy two minutes to find that draughtboard. 
During these two minutes, Elton had time to get to his room, 
fish Tommy’s card out of the waste-paper basket, discover that 
it would just fit the frame that now held a photograph of Gib- 
bing’s sister, remove the photograph and substitute the card 
and place it in the centre of the mantelpiece. Tommry’s eyes 
lighted on it as he came into the room. 

“Why, that’s the one ” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, we've given you the place of honor. Wonderful, that 
frost effect is!” 

“And it’s just done with glue and powdered glass,” said 
Tommy. “I could do it myself.” 

“But you can’t beat me at draughts. Come along with you 
now.” 

Elton intended to let Tommy win the first game. Tommy 
saved him the touble by taking it. Then Elton decided to win 
the second game himself, played carefully, and lost it. Elton 
had not played since he was a child. He had scored one game 
to Tommy’s five, and they were in the middle of the seventh 
when the tea-bell rang. 

‘“Why shouldn’t we have tea up here?” suggested Elton. 
“Run down-stairs and fetch the things up, and we’ll make a 
picnic.” 

This was the sort of thing that Tommy liked; any boy pre- 
fers an irregular to a regular meal. Tommy, rather shyly and 
apologetically, added a cake, ‘‘ Which they sent’ me, and it isn’t 
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half bad really, sir, if you’d try it.” Elton tried it, and was 
enthusiastic. 

“ Are we going to have any waits to-night?” asked Elton, 
smiling, just before supper. “Come, Tommy, let’s have the 
performance now, at a reasonable time.” 

So the tune came in seasonably after all, and if the left hand 
did omit the more difficult chords and play the easier ones 
wrong, neither Tommy nor Mr. Elton seemed to consider that 
this at all detracted from the general effect. Tommy went to bed 
radiantly happy. It had not taken much to make him happy. 

When Tommy had gone to bed, Elton so far disregarded Mr. 
Bunby’s directions as to ring the bell and ask for the cook. 
She came, astonished, somewhat flustered. 

“Cook,” said Elton, “we must have a turkey for dinner to- 
morrow.” : 

Cook was sure that they ought to have it, too, only Mr. 
Bunby wouldn’t hear of it, and if he saw turkey in the dinner- 
book—well, there! Let alone Orley, the poulterer, being shut 
.on Bank Holiday. She was sorry, too, she was. But Mr. 
Elton knew what Mr. Bunby was—oh! most careful! and— 
well, there! 

“Look here, cook,” said Elton, this is a sovereign. Mr. 
Bunby need not pay for the turkey, and Orley will not risk losing 
your custom for twenty Bank Holidays. Get the turkey, keep 
the change for a Christmas box, and the compliments of the sea- 
son to you.” Next day the turkey arrived all right. In the 
dinner-book the cook made the entry “ Muton chopes,” and 
hoped that it was no acting of a lie—which, however, it was. 

Elton found that he had enjoyed the latter part of that day 
more than he had enjoyed anything for some time. His nature 
had not changed, but his point of view had. He saw himself 
less as a master and more as a man. And during the rest of 
the holidays he did his best to wipe out from his memory (and 
‘Tommy’s) his recollection of himself as a brute. 

One night at the end of the holidays he came across a poem 
on hand-made paper, entitled ‘“‘ Christmas Reviewed.” Some of 
it was very clever and very bitter. Elton was ashamed of it 
and burnt it. 

But he still keeps one document of which he is even more 
ashamed—a letter from Tommy’s mother in India, wishing to 
thank him personally and most warmly for his great goodness 
and kindness to her dear little son during the Christmas holidays. 
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@4|NLY one day more,” soliloquized the 
Baron de Croix-Martel, as he put thé 
finishing stroke to his toilette, and 








contemplated his well-waxed iron-gray 
mustache with less satisfaction than 
he would probably have felt had not 
his mind been otherwise preoccupied. 

‘One short December day,” he 
went on after a pause, ‘‘and every 
likely place already explored twice over 
I wonder who the idiot was who first 











except the quay. 
invented New Year’s gifts? Not one of my ancestors, I’ll 
engage. The Croix-Martels date from the Crusades, and, I 








dare say, have been guilty of follies enough since then; 
but I won’t do them the injustice of supposing that they 
ever threw away more money than they could possibly 
help.” 

With this comforting reflection the baron tcok up his 
hat, gloves and cane, and sallied forth from his little 
apartment in the Rue Godot on the errand for which he 
was bound. 

Our hero was a bachelor, not so much from choice as 
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from his inability hitherto to discover what he considered a 
suitable partz. Tall, thin, and just turned fifty, he was 
sufficiently good-tempered when nothing occurred to put 
him out of humor, and as notorious a miser as ever existed 
since the days of Harpagon and John Elwes. Without 
going so far as some of his particular friends, who affirmed 
him to be the original of Gavarni’s famous type, the 
gentleman gui coupait les liards en quatre, it may safely 
be said that whenever he could indulge in his favorite 
weakness without compromising himself, he invariably did 
so, and adhered strictly to the time-honored maxim of 
taking care of the pence and letting the pounds take care 
of themselves. 

But, perhaps, of all the disagreeable necessities to which 
he was periodically compelled to submit, the most obnox- 
ious to his feelings was the obligation of complying with 
the (to him) utterly inexplicable custom of celebrating 
the advent of New Year’s Day by a distribution of 
étrennes ; a drain on his purse which, although he took 
care to confine his liberality within the narrowest limits, 
was, even in its modified form, inexpressibly painful to 
him. 

The twenty-franc piece he felt bound to offer his con- 


cierge caused him an annual pang, and the guerdon of 
two francs to the waiter of the little restaurant where he 


was in the habit of dining, 
heavy on his conscience, even after appropriating to his 
own use —which no one but himself ever dreamed of doing 
—the cigar tied up with pink ribbon, presented to him as 
a ‘‘reminder,” and intended by its owner to be offered in 


turn to every customer in the room. 


when not invited elsewhere, lay 
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These, however, were minor grievances compared with 
what he was suffering on the last year of grace 1874; and 
only those who knew him could by any possibility under- 
stand or appreciate his mental perplexity on the morning 
of his introduction to the reader. 

In the course of the preceding six months he had 
made the acquaintance of the Countess de Franchimont, a 
Belgian widow lady with two daughters, who had re- 
cently settled in Paris, and was, according to report, in 
possession of a handsome fortune. Naturally partial to 
society, when it cost him nothing, he had by degrees be- 
come an habitual frequenter of her pretty apartments in 
the Rue de Marignan, and had established himself there 
to a certain extent as /’ami de la maison. 

Whether he entertained any ulterior views respecting 
either mother or daughters we are not in a position to 
state; if he did, he kept his own counsel, and all that can 
be hinted on the subject is that he might have done worse. 

Mme. de Franchimont was barely forty, and did not look 
her age; as for Mlle. Berthe, the brune, and Mlle. Louise, 
the blonde, they were both charming, and perfectly aware 
of the fact. In this pleasant circle the baron soon made 
himself entirely at home. When he did not dine there, 
and we may be sure that he never refused an invitation 
unless he had a better one in prospect, he generally 
dropped in of an evening, or occupied a spare seat in their 
box at the opera. 

This continued intimacy, with its many contingent 
advantages, he had hitherto enjoyed without scruple; but 
the time was at hand when, in accordance with Parisian 
usages, the hospitalities he had received must be adequately 
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returned; New Year’s Day was approaching with rapid 


strides, and his offering on the occasion must, as he dole- 
fully acknowledged, be proportionately liberal. 

For days and weeks he had wandered from place to 
place, like a perturbed spirit, in quest of some object suit- 
able for his purpose; he had dived into obscure passages, 
and emerged at the other end with the disheartening 
conciousness of failure, and had pored over the stock of half 
the curiosity shops in the capital without unearthing a 
single pearl of price within the limits of his own. Bonbons 
were, of course, out of the question, even if the tariff of 
Messrs. Boissier & Gouache permitted such an investment 
of his money; and as for jewelry, the bare idea made him 
shudder. 

In short, the worthy baron was at his wits’ end, and, as 
a last resource, resolved to explore the refuge of the des- 
titute, the quay, from the Pont Royal to the Pont des 
Arts, whither we may as well follow him. 

He had already exhausted the Quai Voltaire and the 
Quai Malaquais, and was on the point of retracing his steps 
when the recollection of an old bric-a-brac establishment 
in the adjoining Rue de Seine struck him as a hitherto 
uninspected locality. Taking, therefore, the turn opposite 
the Mazarin Library, he speedily discovered on his right 
hand the object of his search, and entered the shop. A 
few minutes’ examination and a question or two sufficed to 
convince him that his unlucky star was still in the ascend- 
ant, and he was about to resume his walk when some 
broken pieces of china lying in a corner caught his eye. 

‘What is that?’ he asked the dealer. 

** Ah, monsieur, ne men parlez pas!” exclaimed the 
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individual addressed, in a disconsolate tone, which seemed 
to forbid further allusion to the painful subject. 

‘<But what is it?’’ persisted the baron. 

<¢ What it is now, you see, M. le Baron, but what it was 
before my shopman let it fall and smashed it to bits, you 
can have no idea. I never saw a finer vase; real old Dres- 
den, worth a couple of thousand francs if it was worth a 
sou. They say it once belonged to Mme. Dubarry.” 

“Ah!” said the baron, looking attentively at the heap 
of fragments, and poking at them with his cane. ‘‘ Can- 
not it be repaired?” 

‘“‘Impossible, monsieur,” replied the other. ‘‘The 
cieverest workman in France could make nothing of it 
now.” 

‘« Have you tried?” asked the baron. 

‘©Of what use, monsieur? Who would buy a vase dis- 
sected like a map of France?” 

‘“What are you going to do with the pieces?” inquired 
M. de Croix-Martel, in whose fertile brain a ‘‘ happy 
thought” was gradually germinating. 

‘“What can I do but throw them away” growled the 
irate tradesman. ‘‘ They are fit for nothing else. Even 
a chiffonnier would hardly pick them up.” 

‘« Will you sell them to me for five francs ?” 

The dealer’s eye glistened. 

“‘Certainly, monsieur, if you desire it. But what pos- 
sible use u 

‘“‘Never mind,” interrupted the baron, ‘that’s my 
affair. Now, listen; what I want you to do is this. You 


will pack up these pieces, just as they are, mind; put 
this card of mine with them, and send the parcel this 
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evening, from nine to half-past, to Mme. la Comtesse de 
Franchimont, 64 Rue de Marignan. It is not to be taken 
up-stairs, but left with the concierge. Do you under- 
stand?” : 

‘Perfectly, M. le Baron,” answered the owner of the 
bric-a-brac shop, glancing at the card as he spoke; ‘all 
shall be done exactly as you wish.” 

‘I can quite depend upon you?” 

‘Quite, M. le Baron. At nine-thirty to the moment it 
shall be delivered.” 

*¢ Enfin/” said M. de Croix-Martel to himself, as he 
walked briskly homeward. ‘‘ A most brilliant inspiration, 
wa parole! For five francs I shall have the credit of a 
present worthy of a millionaire. The fellow who brings it 
will naturally be supposed to have let it drop on the way— 
the Champs Elysées are always slippery in frosty weather— 
and to have bolted in order to avoid unpleasant: inquiries. 
When the parcel arrives, I shall be there, and as no one 
knows where I bought it, I can storm away at my ease 
without fear of discovery. Glorious piece of luck! I’vea 
good mind to treat myself to half a bottle of Beaune at 
dinner on the strength of it. AndsoI will, Jarbleu /” 

And so he did. 


Punctually at five minutes before nine, fortified by the 
generous stimulant alluded to, and in the highest possible 
spirits, the baron rang the first-floor bell at No. 64 Rue de 
Marignan and was immediately ushered into the drawing- , 
room, where the three ladies were assembled. Mme. de 
Franchimont, seated by the fire, was occupied with some 
intricate marvel of embroidery, while her daughters were 
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busily employed in arranging ona table in the centre of 
the apartment a variety of bonbon boxes and other ob- 
jects strongly indicative of New Year’s Day, which had 


evidently just arrived. 

‘Look here, M. le Baron,” said Berthe, as he entered 
the room; ‘‘see what a number of presents we have 
already received; a lapis-lazuli paper-cutter, and such a 
beautiful flower-stand near the window!” 

‘« And a delicious filigree card-case,” chimed in Louise, 
holding up the object in question for the inspection of the 
visitor. 

‘Charming, indeed!” responded M. de Croix-Martel, 
looking more admiringly at the speaker than at the card- 
case. 

‘““There, that will do, girls,” interposed her mother, 
after shaking hands with her guest. “Come and 
sit by the fire, baron, and Berthe will give you some 
tea.” 

“IT trust,” he replied, ‘‘that when my humble offering 
arrives, you will be— ahem!.—equally indulgent.” 

‘*No follies, I hope, baron,” said Mme. de Franchi- 
mont, shaking her head reprovingly. 

‘“*Oh, madame, a mere trifle, I assure you,” answered 
our hero, in a deprecating tone, accompanied, however, 
by a significant twirl of his mustache. ‘‘But you will 
see—you will see.” 

At that moment the door opened, and the maitre a’ hétel 

* appeared, bearing a voluminous parcel, which he solemnly 
placed on the table, and with the explanatory announce- 
ment, ‘*For Mme. la Comtesse,” withdrew as noiselessly 
as he had entered. 
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“<T wonder what it is,” cried Berthe. ‘‘Give me your 
scissors, Louise.” 

‘‘Who can it be from?” said her sister. 

‘‘What a strangely shaped parcel!” remarked Mme. 
de Franchimont, rising from her chair and approaching 
the table; while the baron, laying down his cup, was pre- 
paring himself for an outburst of indignation, or, in other 
words, was ‘‘ getting the steam up.” 

‘Ah, here is a card,” exclaimed Mlle. Berthe, as she 
hastily tore away the last obstacle to the gratification of 
her curiosity. ‘‘M. le Baron! I knew it could be no one 
else. Mon Dieu! what can this be?” 

M. de Croix-Martel, who had quietly drawn near the 
table, gave one look at the contents of the packet, stood 
tor a moment horror-struck, and then, unperceived by the 
three ladies, slipped out of the room and darted down the 
Rue de Marignan as fast as his legs could carry him. He 
had seen enough. 

Alas! for the vanity of human calculations. The dealer 
of the Rue de Seine had exceeded his instructions, and 
had carefully enveloped every fragment of the shattered 
vase in a separate piece of paper. 





PROFESSOR COOKSON’S SEANCE* 


By W. Pett RIDGE 


[Evening at Pier Pavilion, slightly out of season, PROFESSOR 
Cookson, the Worla’s Own Ventriloquist, clean-shaven, 
round-faced, worried, middle-aged man, in evening dress, ts 
on platform, standing behind four astonished wooden figures. 
Sparse audience. Without, waves beat against pier and raise 
themselves high to snatch sight of entertainment.| 


Oxtp Lapy Ficure (concluding song in shrill voice.) 


*« And my true love will come back to me 
When z 


OLD Maw Ficure (é#¢errupting). More fool him then, that’s 
all I can say. If he knows when he’s well off he'll stay away. 

PROFESSOR (in natural voice). Pray be quiet, sir. Go on, 
Mrs. Simkins. You're singing very nicely, indeed. 

OLD MAN (warningly). Now, then, Cookson! Flattering the 
fair sect again. 

Oxp Lapy (sings) - 





‘When the primraose blooms again.” 
(Sparse audience applauds, PROFESSOR bows low.) 


Fonp GIRL (in sixpenny seats, to solid youth). Just for all the 
world like a woman’s voice, isn’t it, dear love. What I mean to 
say is, if you look at the figure with her mouth opening and 
shutting, and so on, you might think it was almost alive, 
mightn’t you ? 

Sotip. J shouldn’t, unless I was off my nut. (C7itically). I 
don’t reckon this chap’s anything so very out of the way. 

Fonp Giri. Ah! but then, dear, you’re such a one to get 
about. It isn’t everyone that sees so much of life as you do. 

Sotip (flattered). There certainly ain’t much that Z miss, I 
must say. Not in this world, at any rate. Very few flies on 
me, I can assure you. A man hasn’t been knocking all over the 
place for one-and-twenty year—one-and-twenty next birthday, 
that is to say—without learning a little something; especially a 
chap as keeps his eyes open. You can rest very well assured 
of that, Florer. 

Fonp Giri (rveverently, and nestling closer). Ah, James, it 
was a ’appy day for me when IJ first met you! Do you remem- 
ber? You asked me where I was going to, and I says ‘“’ome,” 


* From ‘*The New Budget.” 
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and you says, “Oh!” you says, “it’s early to be getting ’ome,” 
you says. 

SoLip (confused at reminiscence). ’Ark at the chap again. 

(They hark.) 

Proressor. My triend Sambo will now sing his plantation 
melody, called “‘ Down along the Ohio.” 

Oxp Man. Say, Cookson, did he fall in the Ohio ? 

PRoFESSOR (severely). He did zof fall in the Ohio, sir. 

Op Man. Then 1 don’t want to hear nothing at all about 
t. (Sotto voce, toSamBo). Ye black-headed nigger, you! where’ve 

‘you bin to get your face in that state ? 
SAMBO (sings) : 
‘¢ I’m a gay young colored coon, an’ I'll tell ye very thoon 
(Down along the Ohio) 
That I luv a pretty girl, and her front name is Thal 
(Down along the Ohio). 
And every Thunday night, when the moon’th a-thinin’ bright 
(Down along the Ohio), 

With me arm around her waitht, her big lipth I fondly taitht——” 

OLD Man (interrupting). Ye low, black-headed nigger, you! 

SaMBo (sings). ‘‘ Down along the Ohio.” 

(Speaks) Now, then, lil galth and boyth, all together for the 
choruth. (Sigs): 

‘“ Down along the River Ohio, 
Me and my lubly gal together, 
Overhead a twinkling thtar, but her eyth are brighter far, 
Down along the River Ohio.” 

DavuGHTER (in front row, to heated parent). Isn’t that a nice 
catchy tune, mother? I shall have that ringing*in my head all 
day to-morrow. 

HEATED PaRENT (with severity). There’s plenty to do to- 
morrow, Elsie, my girl, without having silly tunes ringing in 
your head. You'll have to set to on some of that calico to-mor- 
row, please goodness, or else my name isn’t what it is. (Ag- 
grievedly) That’s the worst of bringing girls out at all. It does 
unsettle their minds so. 

DauGHTER. Well, but—— 

HeEaTED PaRENT (sharply). No back answers, miss. When 
I was a girl of your ageI should no more have thought of an- 
swering my poor mother back as you do than I should of (gasp- 

- ing) flying in the air. (Jvdignantly) You and your “ well, buts,” 
indeed! Don’t let me hear you say another word, mind, unless 
you are spoken to. 
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DAUGHTER (agreeably). Right, mother. 

HEATED PaRENT (unappeased), Yes, I know I’m right, and 
it’s high time you recognized the tact, instead of keeping on talk, 
talk, talk, and not letting me get a word in edgeways, and. 

Patrons AT Back. S—s—s—h. Can’t you ’ush, there ? 

(She hushes.) 





SAMBO (sings) : 

«<[’m a-gwine to marry Thal, then our little coonth as well 
Will thail a-down the Ohio.” 

ASTONISHED YouTH. What gets over me, Walker, is how in 
the world he does it all without moving his mouth at all. (De-.. 
spairingly) It’s a licker to me altogether. I can understand a 
chap imitating voices—I can do a fair copy of our old chief 
clerk up at Leadenhall Street when he’s in a temper; but I can 
not see 

WaLKER. Oh, it’s easy enough, once you've got the knack 
- of it. (Wisely) Of course, I admit it requires practice. I ad- 
mit that. But at the same time anyone’s only got to make up 
‘their mind to do it, and (confidently) anyone could do it. J 
could do it. You could do it. Anyone could do it. It’s all 
done by the way you hold your tongue. 

ASTONISHED YouTH. I can hold me tongue right enough, 
especially when I’ve got nothing to say. But I’m hanged if 

(PROFESSOR adjusts figure of small, staring girl.) 

Proressor. And now, my dear little girl, will you kindly 
oblige me by giving a little recitation ? 

Op Man. Don’t wake the kid up, Cookson. Let her sleep 
on. ‘You was*young yourself once. 

Proressor. Little recitation entitled, “I wonder if dolly had 
sisters?” (Jnterested movement among matrons in audience.) 
“IT wonder if dolly had sisters.” Now then, begin, please. 

LitTLeE Giri (é2 small, shrill voice). Mr. Cookson! Mr. 
Cookson! Just lift me up, will you, and kiss me, first ? 

Oxtp Man. Do you want to make him ill? What do you 
think would happen to us, you silly little silly, if he was to go 
off to Kingdom come? Wipe your nose and get on with your 
poetry. 

LITTLE GIRL (sniffing): 











“I wonder if dolly had sisters / 
As fair and as (szzffs) gentle as she, 
I wonder if 2 





Mr. Cookson (svzfs), Mr. Cookson, I’ve forgotten the rest (cries), 
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PROFESSOR (soothingly). Never mind, my dear, never mind. 
There’s a little girl outside on the roof who will finish it for you. 

OLp Man. Don’t you get trying to show off, Cookson, now. 
That’s where you always look foolish. 

(PROFESSOR imitates tiny voice of infant on roof of pavilion. 
Audience delighted.) 

Proressor. Now, Mr. Simkins, if you please. Will you 
kindly sing the song to which I referred and. ? 

OLp Man. Can't I ask a riddle first, Mr. Cookson? Can't 
I ask you just a tiny little riddle about—well, look here. Kin you 
tell me the difference between yourself and a newly-made brick ? 

PROFESSOR (genially). Can I tell you the difference between 
myself and a newly-made brick? No, sir, I canvo? tell the 
difference between myself and a newly-made brick. 

OLD Man. Well, the brick has been burnt; you are a-waitin’ 
your turn. 





(Audience much diverted.) 


Ecstatic Girt at Back (to Amorous Youth). Oh! isn’t 
that sharp? I must remember that to ask mother when I get 
home. It’ll be the very thing if I’m asked out at all at Christ- 
mas. Let’s see, how does it go? Why has brick been burnt 
before you? and the answer is—— (Despairingly) Oh! I always 
get muddled up over these things. (Amorous Youth murmurs.) 
What say? Let you ’ave a kiss when we get outside on the 
pier? Oh! (cayly) I don’t know so much about that. We 
shall see. 

Proressor. Mr. Simkins will now conclude the entertain- 
ment by singing his popular song, entitled ‘“‘ Waiting for the 
Midnight ’Bus.” 

OLD Man (sings): 

“‘Oh, we ave three jolly fellows, Brown and Robinson and me, 

We're just, you know, the noisiest about. 
The other night friend Brown proposed we should go on the spree, 


We ’ailed his kind suggestion with a shout. 
We missed our train by Underground Md 


(Audience prepares for departure.) 

HEATED ParENT (/o daughter). Oh! for goodness’ sake help 
me on with my mantle, and don’t stand there like a great gawk! 
(Zronically.) Can’t you open your mouth, miss, or won’t you? 

Ecstatic Girt (40 Amorous Youth, softly). Well, only one 
kiss, mind, and that’s only supposing there’s nobody looking. 
The great drawback to these seaside places is there’s so many 
people about. 





FROM THE SEA* 


By Frank H. SWEET 


RONTING the open sea between St. Valery and Fécamp is 
a long stretch of desolate yellow-white sand. At low tide 
it is dotted and wrinkled by black, oozy rocks and long sinuous 
lines of seaweed. Here and there are bits of spars and wreck- 
age that have been cast up by the reluctant sea. And among the 
seaweed, and in the little pools of water that are lingering about 
the bases of the rocks, are small crabs and shellfish, and queer 
little jelly-like things which scarcely seem to have any substance 
at all. Overhead, seamews and ospreys wheel and circle about, 
and make sudden descents among the seaweed after dainty mor- 
sels which their keen eyes have espied. 

But when the tide comes sweeping in over the black, irregular 
outer-reefs; and over the flat rocks from which the fishermen 
cast their bass-lines; and up, up, almost to the very base of the 
sand dunes themselves, the beach narrows down to a long, yel- 
low ribbon which swirls and sifts its fine sand under the fierce 
lashings of the north winds. 

One morning, as the ebb-tide was slipping and gurgling from 
rock to rock, a woman emerged from the dunes and went slowly 
along the beach, stooping here and there to pick up bits of 
wreckage which had been washed up by the waves. When she 
had gathered all she could carry she took some rope from her 
pocket and made the pieces into a strong bundle. With this 
slung across her shoulders she moved back toward the dunes. 

Suddenly she paused and gazed earnestly at the water. It 
was only a plank she saw, rising and falling with the waves, but 
it was fuel, and dropping her bundle she waded out until she 
could reach and draw it ashore. Only then did she discover 
that there was a small metal box, twelve or fourteen inches in 
length, securely lashed to the plank. 

The strong ocean currents which set toward the north shores 
of France bring in many strange bits of wreckage, and the 
woman had had her share in finding them. But none the 
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less eagerly did her fingers work at the fastenings which secured 
the box. So much precaution was not without its meaning! 
The box was valuable, and if no owner was found—well, per- © 
haps it would help her toward the three hundred francs she had 
been longing for for so many months, 

But when the box was released she found that it was securely 
locked, and that all her efforts to open it were unavailing. On 
the cover were strange little marks. She peered at them eagerly, 
and shook her head. Well, she would take it home to little 
Jean. He could read and would explain the marks to her. 

Over behind the dunes, and hidden from the sea by the mimic 
mountains of sand, were several small storm-battered houses. 
They were built of rough slabs and wreckage, and had neither 
doors nor windows on the exposed sides. Behind them were 
drying-benches and other apparatus for curing fish. 

The womin passed around one of the houses and threw her 
bundle down near the door. A man was seated on the ground, 
mending a net. He looked up as she approached. 

“ Bien!” he growled, “you have come at last! I must have 
my breakfast so that I may catch the low tide. Mais, Elise, what 
have you there?” 

He took the box and examined it carefully. Then he tried to 
open it, but without success. When he picked up a hammer she 
snatched the box from his grasp. 

“ Non, non, Jacques!” she protested. ‘ You shall not break 
it! The box is not ours, yet. We may find the owner.” 

He laughed, jeeringly. 

“We will not look very hard,” he sneered. “But, truly, Elise, 
you must not think of giving it up. The sea gives to those who 
find. You should remember your husband and children, ma 
chére. The box may contain jewels or money. Bien / who 
knows but it would buy me a new boat and a keg of wine.” 

“] shall let Monsieur le Curé have it to-morrow, when I go 
to town,” she said, firmly. ‘ Perhaps he will find the owner. 
If he does not, I suppose the box will be mine. But it will not 
-go for a boat and a keg of wine, I can tell you that,.mon ami. 
I have other use for it.” 

“Bah! the miserable three hundred francs you are forever 
dinning into one’s ears!” he grumbled, sullenly, as he picked up 
the seine and resumed work. ‘How much have you got of it, 
Elise, and what is it for?” 

“T have twenty francs,” she answered, placidly. “ But never 
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you mind what it is for, Jacques. Better mend your seine so that 
you will be ready for the low tide.” 

He muttered something under his breath which she passed un- 
noticed. In the wine shop of M. Lecoux, and among the fisher- 
men on the beach, he was a great man; but at home it was Elise 
who arranged things. 

After a time the children began to straggle in from the parish 
school at St. Valery, two miles away. First, there was Guillaume, 
of the strong limbs, who loved the sea and hated books. Then 
there were Frangois and Henri, who could race along the beach 
like the wind; and Sophie and Héléne, whose hair was the color 
of the waves when the storm-clouds are shadowed in them, and 
whose faces were tanned and roughened by the wind and sea, 
and, like Guillaume, all of them abhorred the little schoolroom at 
St. Valery. And then there was little Jean. 

But, curiously enough, Jean was not so small as one would 
think. Indeed, he was of the same age and almost as large as 
Guillaume himself. And he loved the sea, and the open air, and 
the games; but far, far above all the rest, he loved his books. 
So the neighbors lowered their voices and spoke of him compas- 
sionately as pauvregarjon and Jacques shook his head and 
growled, mauvais, mauvais/ And it was not so very long before 
that even Elise herself had shared their opinion and thought of 
her precocious boy with misgiving. 

But one day Monsieur le Curé had called on her, and he had 
spoken so warmly of little Jean and the possible honor in store 
for him, that she felt almost oppressed by the sudden rush of 
affection and pride which had overwhelmed her. 

After the good man left she had gone out on the beach and 
given herself up to meditation until she was aroused by the chil- 
dren coming from school. And after that she always men- 
tioned Jean first instead of last. But as the days went by an 
unspoken dread began to trouble her. At the end of the year 
Jean and Guillaume would be too old to attend the parish school. 
Then there would be nothing for them but to come home and 
help their father with the fishing. It was all right and proper 
for Guillaume. But Jean? 

In the evening she called Jean from his books and told him 
to explain the marks. The boy gazed at them intently for some 
time, then spelled out: ‘“ Honoré Perregaux, Rue St. Martin, 
Faris.” 

Jacques raised his head, angrily. 
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“You will be a fool if you give it up,” he said, stzarply. 

Elise did not answer, but the next day she wrapped the box 
carefully in her shawl and carried it to Monsieur le Curé, at St. 
Valery. 

And now the days and weeks went smoothly by. Jacques 
recovered his good humor, and smoked and sang and told stories, 
and now and then sauntered down to the beach and caught a 
few fish, or made himself the centre of a group of admiring 
friends. 

One day as they sat down to dinner the Curé entered. 

“Bien/ I am just in time!” he cried, gayly, as they placed a 
chair for him at the table. ‘I have good news for you. The 
box is in possession of its owner.” 

Jacques looked anything but pleased, and even Elise seemed 
a lictle embarrassed. But the Curé did not appear to notice. 

“Thad a letter from the owner this morning,” he continued, 
as he took a roll of bills from his pocket. “He writes that the 
box is very valuable, and that the finder must accept this as a 
slight reward,” handing the bills to Elise. “I congratulate you, 
Madame Jacques. Four hundred francs is a.good day’s work.” 

Jacques caught his breath sharply and half rose to his feet ; 
then he sank back and tried to turn off his elation in a laugh. 
But after the Curé’s departure he allowed his enthusiasm to again 
break forth. 

“Four hundred francs!” he cried, joyously. ‘ Four—hun- 
dred—francs! Bien, bien / It will buy me a new boat, and a 
seine, and two kegs of wine; and—and you can get a new dress, 
Elise, ma chére. Four hundred francs! Vraiment, we are 
rich!” 

“I found the box, Jacques,” said Elise, quietly. 

“‘ Oui, oui / You must have a new dress and—and what else, 
ma chéere?” 

“Let me see,” said Elise, counting on her fingers, “I shall 
use one hundred francs to buy new clothes and sabots for the 
children, and a dress for myself, and some hens for the hen- 
yard.” oo 

“‘ Vrai /” impatiently, “ but the three hundred francs ?” 

‘«‘ They are to buy a scholarship for little Jean at Beauvais. I 
have spoken to Monsieur le Curé about it. Three hundred francs 
will pay for his education at the good Home. He will have to 
leave us, of course, but he will come back a man. Séremeut, 
Jacques, we have had good luck.” 


THE EXPIATORY MASS * 


By Honoré DE BaAuzac 


Famous Story Series 


N the 22d day of Janu- 
ary, 1793 (the day after 
the execution of Louis XVI.), 
about eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, an old woman descended 
the steep hill which terminated 
before the Church of Saint 
Laurent, in the Faubourg Saint 
Martin, in Paris. So much snow 
had fallen during the day that 
her footsteps could not be 
heard. The streets were de- 
serted. Natural fear inspired 
by the silence was augmented 
by the terror under which 
France was then shaken. The old woman had met no one, 
and her enfeebled sight did not permit her seeing at a distance, 
in the dimly lighted street, a few straggling passers. 
She courageously traversed the silent streets as if her age was 
a talisman against any mishaps. As she was passing along the 
Rue des Morts, she thought that she distinguished a man’s 
heavy and firm step behind her. She was convinced that it was 
not the first time that she had heard it; she was terrified with 
the thought that she had been followed, and hurried on toward 
a light which streamed from a shop window, hoping to verify 
her suspicions. When she found herself. beyond the light, she 
quickly turned her head, and caught a glimpse of a form in the 
misty air; this indistinct vision was enough; she staggered 
under the load of terror which overcame her, for she did not 
doubt but that she had been followed from the moment she had 
left her home, and a desire to escape from the spy took posses- 
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sion of her. Incapable of reasoning, she hastened on, as if she 
could escape from a man more agile than she was. After run- 
ning for several minutes, she found herself in front of a pastry- 
cook’s shop. Entering, she fell, rather than sat down, on a chair 
in front of the counter. At the moment she opened the creak- 
ing door, a young woman, engaged in embroidering, raised her 
eyes, recognized through the dingy glass the ancient-looking 
mantle and violet silk in which the woman was dressed, and 
immediately opened a drawer as if she intended taking some- 
thing from it. Not only the gesture and the expression of the 
young woman’s face indicated her desire to promptly disem- 
barrass herself of the unknown, as if she was one of those per- 
sons whom one sees without pleasure, but an exclamation of 
impatience escaped her on finding the drawer empty; then, 
without looking at the woman, she hurried toward the back 
room and called her husband, who came at once. 

‘Where have you put it ?” she asked, with a mysterious air, 
designating to her husband, by a glance of her eye, the old 
woman. 

Although the pastry-cook saw only the immense black silk 
bonnet, trimmed with violet ribbons, he went back to his room, 
after looking at his wife as if to say: “Do you believe that I 
would leave that in the drawer?” Astonished at the silence and 
the immobility of the unknown, the young woman went around 
in front of her. At sight of her she was seized with a feeling of 
compassion and, perhaps, also, of curiosity. Although the old 
woman’s complexion was naturally livid as that of a person 
vowed to austerity, it was easily seen that recent emotion had 
increased this pallor. Her headdress was arranged in a manner 
to hide her hair, which was without doubt white with age, for the 
unsoiled collar showed that she did not use powder. This lack 
of ornament gave her face, which was grave and proud, a sort of 
religious severity. Formerly, the manners and habits of people 
of quality were so different from those of other classes that one 
could readily distinguish an aristocrat. The young woman was 
persuaded that her visitor was one of the nobility and that she 
had belonged to the Court. 

“Madame?” she said involuntarily and with respect, forget- - 
ting that this was a proscribed title. 

The woman made no reply. She kept her eyes fixed on the 
glass door, asif a frightful object was to be seen there. 

“What is the matter with you, Citizeness?” asked the mas- 
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ter, who again appeared. He held out a small paper box to 
her. 

“ Nothing, nothing, my friends,” she replied in a sweet voice. 
She raised her eyes as if to thank him, but, seeing the red bonnet 
on his head, she cried: 

“ Ah, you have betrayed me!” 

The young man and his wife denied the imputation by a ges- 
ture of horror which made the unknown redden, either with 
having suspected them, or, possibly, with pleasure. 

Pardon me,” she said with childlike sweetness. Then, 
taking alouis d’or from her pocket, she gave it to the man. 
“That is the price agreed upon,” she added. 

There is a poverty which poor people know how to divine. 
The pastry-cook and his wife exchanged looks and came to the 
same conclusion. This louis d’or was probably the last. The 
old woman’s hands trembled as she handed it to the shop- 
keeper; she looked at it with sorrow, but without avarice. Pri- 
vation and misery were graven on her face as legibly as fear and 
ascetic habits. There was a reminder of former magnificence 
in her clothing. Divided between pity and interest, the two 
young people began to appease conscience in phrases. 

“ Citizeness, you seem feeble.” 

“ Madame ought to take something.” 

“We have very good bouillon,” said the cook. 

“Ttiscold ; Madame is perhaps chilled; but you may remain 
here and warm yourself.” 

‘We are not as black as the devil,” cried the young man. 

Won by these kind words, the woman confessed to having 
been followed by a man, and that she was afraid to return 
home. 

“Ts that all? ” exclaimed the man in the red bonnet. “ Wait 
for me, Citizeness.”” ; 

He gave the louis d’or to his wife. Then, animated by the 
thought which steals into the soul of the man who sells for an 
exorbitant price his very mediocre merchandise, he went into an 
inner room, put on his National uniform, and reappeared ready 
to escort the woman home. His wife drew him to one side and 
said to him: 

“The man is still prowling around the shop.” 

“T feared it,” said the old woman. 

“What if it be a spy? if it bea conspiracy? Do not go; 
take back the box.” 
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“Eh! Iwill go and get rid of the man with two words,” 
her husband cried, rushing out of the door. Ina moment he 
reappeared ; his face, usually red, had become colorless; he was 
terribly agitated ; he trembled with fear, and his eyes were wild. 

“Do you wish to have us beheaded, miserable aristocrat ? ” 
he shouted, furiously. ‘ Never come here again, and do not 
count on me to furnish material for a conspiracy.” 

Speaking thus, he attempted to take away the parcel which 
she had put in her pocket. Scarcely had his hands touched 
her, than the woman, preferring to trust herself to the dangers 
of the road, without other defender than God, to giving up her 
purchase, rushed to the door, opened it and disappeared. When 
she found herself outside, she began to walk quickly; but her 
strength failed when she heard the man’s footsteps behind her. 
She was obliged to stop, he stopped; she walked on slowly. 
Nine o’clock sounded. Forgetting the fear with which the man 
had inspired the pastry-cook, she kept steadily on until she 
reached a house in the outskirts of Paris. Suddenly she dis- 
appeared. The follower came up, stopped, looked at the house, 
which was a tottering hovel built of rubble. 

A feeble ray of light shone from the attic windows; the re- 
mainder of the house was in total darkness. Meanwhile, the’ 
old woman had mounted the rickety staircase, clinging tightly to 
the rope which replaced the vanished balustrade. She entered 
the attic and dropped upon a chair which an old man ‘pushed 
toward her. 

“‘ Hide, hide yourself,” she said to him. “ Although we go 
out but rarely, our habits are known; there are spies about.” 

“ What has happened ?” asked a woman seated near the fire. 

“ The man who has been prowling around the house since 
yesterday has been following me.” 

At these words signs of terror appeared upon their faces. 
The old man seemed the least agitated of the three, probably 
because he was the most in danger. One could have readily di- 
vined by the anxious looks cast on him by the two women that 
he was the object of their solicitude. 

“Why despair of God’s help, my sisters?” he said. “We 
chanted His praises amidst the shouts of the assassins and the 
groans of the dving at the Carmelite Monastery. If He saved 
me from that massacre it was, without doubt, to keep me for a 
destiny which I ought to accept without a murmur. God pro- 
tects his own.” 
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“ Here are the wafers” (the host), said the woman who had 
just entered, handing to the old priest the box for which she had 
paid such a price. ‘“ But,” she cried, “I hear steps.” 

All three listened, but the noise ceased. 

“It is probably the man who is to call for the letters which I 
have written to the Duke de Langeais and the Marquis de 
Beauseant, asking for advice as to the means for getting you 
away from this frightful place, from the death and misery which 
await you.” 

“ You will not follow, then?” asked one of the nuns, for such 
they were, despite their dress. 

“« My place is with the victims,” the priest replied. 

They looked at their guest with holy admiration. 

“ Sister Martha, the man who is to call here ought to answer 
Fiat Voluntas to the word Hosanna.” 

“There is someone on the staircase.” 

A man’s step was distinctly heard. The priest hid himself 
in an old press and the sisters threw some clothes over him. 

Scarcely was he hidden when a knock was heard at the door. 
The two holy women looked at each other, but did not dare to 
speak. Living all their lives in a convent, incapable of deciding 
anything for themselves, knowing nothing of the world, they 
were victims of the Revolution; their convent had been sacked, 
and they had been thrown upon their own resources. They 
knew nothing but Christian resignation. A man opened the 
door; the sisters recognized him as the one who had been 
‘prowling around the house. He looked at the nuns, who sat 
gazing in terror at him; then he glanced around the room. It 
was almost destitute of furniture ; a small fire burned in the grate; 
two straw pallets,a table and three chairs completed the list. 
The strange silence continued ; the man looked compassionately 
at the two sisters, then around upon the bare and desolate place; 
at last he said: 

“] have not come as an enemy, my sisters. If you are unfor- 
tunate and unhappy, I will do nothing to increase your sorrow. 
I have a favor to ask of you.” 

They looked at him in silence. 

“If it will be any trouble to you—if you are afraid—speak 
frankly and I will go away; but know that I am devoted to you 
—that I alone, perhaps, am beyond the law, since there is no 
longer a king.” 

There was such an accent of truth in his voice that the sisters 
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could no longer distrust him. Sister Agatha rose and brought 
forward a chair. 

“A venerable priest has sought refuge with you,” he began. 
“‘a priest who would not take the oath of allegiance to the 
Republic, and who miraculously escaped during the massacre ot 
the Carmelites.” 

“ Hosanna!” said Sister Agatha, looking at the man cu- 
riously. 

‘But, monsieur, we have no priest here,’? said Sister Martha 
quickly, “and 2 

“You ought to be more careful, then,” the stranger gravely 
replied, going to the table and taking up a breviary. ‘“ You 
cannot know Latin.” ; ; 

He assured them that if he had evil designs against the priest, 
their denials were but proofs that the holy man was hiddex 
somewhere near at hand. He was unable to convince them. A! 
a certain point in the conversation, the priest suddenly presented 
himself, positive that the unknown intended no harm, and wish- 
ing to relieve the nuns of their terror. 

“T believe that you are not one of our persecutors,” he said, 
“and I trust you. What do you want of me?” 

The confidence of the priest, the saintliness on the face: of 
the three might have disarmed an assassin. The mysterious 
stranger regarded them for some moments. 

‘“ My father, I have come to entreat you to celebrate Mass 
for the repose of the soul—of a—of—a sacred person—whose 
body can never rest—in consecrated ground.” 

The priest shivered. The sisters did not understand. The 
Abbé looked closely at the man, whose face expressed anxiety 
and ardent supplication. 

“Return at midnight, and I will celebrate the only funeral 
service we can offer in expiation of the crime of which you 
speak.” 

The man trembled; but an expression of satisfaction, at the 
same time sweet and grave, stole over his face and replaced the 
traces of secret grief. 
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Two hours later he reappeared. 

The rear room of the attic had been hastily fitted up for the 
celebration of the Mass. An old chest did duty as an altar, 
and was covered with a magnificent altar-cloth of green moire; 
a large ebony and ivory crucifix, a fine gold chalice adorned 
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with precious stones, all compared illy with the bare room. | 
They were, in all probability, relics saved from the pillage of the 
abbey to which the sisters had belonged. On the altar was a mag- 
nificent pyx. Two common glasses, which would have shamed 
the meanest cabaret, held the water and the wine. Four small 
wax tapers threw a pale light over all, and cast flickering 
shadows upon the discolored walls. In lieu of a missal, the 
priest had placed his breviary on a corner of the altar. A com- 
mon earthenware plate served in place of the silver basin in 
which to wash the hands innocent of blood. The tile floor 
was damp and mouldy, and the broken roof admitted the icy 
wind. Nothing was less pompous, nothing could be more 
solemn than this lugubrious ceremony. The unknown piously 
knelt between the two nuns. Suddenly, he perceived the crape 
with which the priest had draped the chalice and the crucifix, 
putting, as it were, God himself in mourning, and he was seized 
with such strong emotion that drops of sweat stood ‘on his fore- 
head. 

The profound silence was broken by the priest, who, in full 
pontificals, began to intone the service. Instead of, however, 
beginning, “ Introibo ad altare Dei,” etc., by a divine inspira- 
tion, and in order to efface the misery and remorse of the un- 
known, he substituted : “ Let ws enter the sanctuary of God.” 

As the words came in tender accents from his lips, holy fright 
seized the spectator and the two nuns. 

They celebrated an “ obit” without the body. Mass for a king 
was said, simply, fervently. The holy words rang out like celes- 
tial music in the silence of the night. The priest added, with 
great solemnity, “And pardon Thou the regicides, even as Louis 
XVIth himself has pardoned them.” 

Two great tears dropped from the man’s cheeks to the floor. 

When the service was ended, the priest made a sign to the two 
women to retire. He approached the unknown and urged him 
to confess. ‘ My son, if your hands have been wet with the 
blood of the martyred King, confess. In the eyes of God the 
fault may be effaced by a repentance as sincere as yours seems 
to be.” ‘ 

The stranger made an involuntary movement of terror, but 
he repressed his emotion and replied: “‘ My father, no one is 
more innocent than I of the bloodshed 2 

‘“‘ T ought to believe you,” said the priest. He then pleaded 
with him, but in vain, 
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“ Do you believe that indirect participation will be punished,” 
asked the unknown. The holy father became thoughtful. The 
man, seeing that he seemed to be reflecting, said to him:. “I 
would blush to offer you a suitable sum for the funeral service 
which you have celebrated for the repose of the soul of the 
King and to appease my conscience. One pays for an inestima- 
ble favor only with an offering which is beyond price. Deign, 
then, to accept a gift which I consider a holy relic. A day will 
come when you will comprehend its value.” The stranger 
presented the priest with a small box. 

On entering the other room the man said to the women and 
to the priest: “You are in the house belonging to Mucius 
Scaevola; he is noted for his patriotism, but is secretly attached 
to the Bourbons. Remain here. You will be safer than else- 
where. In one year, on the 21st of January, if you are still 
here, I will return to celebrate with you the expiatory Mass which 
” He could say no more. He bowed and hurried away. 

The box was placed upon the table; the three gathered about 
it. Sister Agatha opened it and found a very fine batiste hand- 
kerchief, soiled with perspiration; unfolding it, they saw dark 
spots. 

“It is blood,” said the priest. 

“It is marked with the royal arms,” cried Sister Martha. They 
dropped the precious relic with horror. 





In spite of the Reign of Terror, the priest and the women could 
not but perceive that a powerful protection was extended over 
them. Fuel, provisions, clothing, even white bread, were left 
mysteriously at their door. Finally, Mucius Scaevola gave them 
two passports. These could have been obtained only by some 
one acquainted with State affairs. The visit of the stranger and 
all the following circumstances formed the subject of their con- 
versation ; they made a thousand guesses concerning him. They 
promised each other to make him, when they saw him again, 
agree to celebrate the third anniversary of the death of Louis 
XVI. At last, the night arrived. The stranger appeared at 
midnight. He was, perhaps, less cold, less taciturn, less terrible, 
than at the first visit, yet it was very evident that he wished to 
remain unknown to them. He heard the Mass read; but left 
immediately afterward, after politely declining to sup with them. 

After the 9th Thermidor, the sisters and the Abbé de Marolles 
were able to go to Paris without fear. The first place to which 
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the Abbé, dressed as a layman, went, was to a perfumer’s shop, 
kept by Citizen Ragon, formerly court perfumer, and faithful to 
the royal family. 

When the Abbé was about to leave the shop he was prem ss 
by a dense crowd which had suddenly congregated. 

“What is it?” he asked Madame Ragon. 

“It is nothing,” she replied, “it is only the cart and the heads- 
man going to the Place Louis XV. Ah! we have seen it often 
enough the last year; but to-day, four days after the anniversary 
of the 21st of January, one can look at it without grief.” 

“ Why ?” asked. me priest. “That is not the speech of a 
Christian.” 

“Eh, it is the execution of Robespierre’s accomplices ; they 
defended themselves as best they could, but it is their turn to go 
where they have sent so many innocent ones.” 

The crowd which filled the Rue Saint-Honoré pressed on. 
The priest on the upper step saw standing on the cart the man 
who, three days before, had listened to the midnight Mass. 

“Who is that?” he gasped. ‘‘ The man——” 

“It is the headsman /” replied M. Ragon, “ the High Execu- 
toner Sanson.” * : 

“« My friend, my friend, M. l’Abbé is dead!” And the women 

tried to revive the unconscious priest, who had dropped upon 
the step. 
. “No doubt he gave me the handkerchief with which the 
King wiped his brow on his way to martyrdom,” the priest 
murmured. ‘‘ Poor Sanson, his heart, at least, felt a pang, 
although all France remained unmoved.” 

The perfumer and his wife thought that the poor Abbé had 
become deranged. 

* The death of Louis XVI. had caused Sanson all the terrors and re- 
morse of a criminal, for he was at heart a Royalist. The day after the exe- 


cution he ordered the only expiatory Mass that was celebrated in Paris in 
those days, to be said for the King. 
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CENTURIES AND A DAY* 


By A. J. Lyman 
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ROSE vine clung to the 
gray stone tower of an 
ancient castle. In the 
night, when the moon rose 
and the bleak highlands 
lay revealed by the pale 
light, the rose clung to 

the tower more closely still and shivered. 

“T live but for a day,” it said. “Why am I here at all— 
why?” and the anguish and terror of the little rose was intense, 
as it looked over at the black mountains and the deep, dark 
valleys, and felt the awfulness of this great world. But the 
breeze lulled it to rest, saying, ‘‘ Never mind, sweet rose, there 
is a reason—sleep!” 

When the sunshine flooded and the tower was warmed by its 
persistent rays, the little rose forgot its fears and would listen 
with rapture to the story the gray stones told of their life. Cen- 
turies and centuries they had lived—far back in the primeval 
ages. What had they not seen? Volcanoes, glaciers, mad 
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rushing torrents, earthquakes—centuries and centuries of won- 
ders. 

‘‘We are made of consolidated sediments,” said the stones. 
* Once we were soft like sand, and some time in the far, far 
future, we will be decomposed again into the same. And so 





the cycle goes on and we will live forever. We have seen the 
wonders of the earth unfold before us!” 

The little rose marveled at this strange existence. ‘“ And I 
live but for a day!” it moaned. “ I shall never see these beautiful 
things.” 

The rose envied the stones. 

One day, from a window, just above the rose, a girl leaned. 
“It is the princess,” whispered the stones. 

She leaned farther and the breeze fluttered her golden hair. 
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She was even more beautiful than the rose. She stretched down 
her arm and plucked the flower. 

“Good-bye!” said the stones. ‘ Perhaps you may see some 
of this world’s greatness.” 

The princess gazed at the rose with a look of pleasure in her 
eyes that thrilled the flower. ‘If I give her happiness, but fora 
moment,” it thought, “ I have not lived in vain! ” 

. The maiden leaned against the casement. Her eyes turned 
from the rose. She was very still. The sun was sinking—a 
great ball of fire away off behind the mountains. There came 
a clatter of hoofs. The girl clasped her hands to her heart, 
almost crushing the little rose. But through her trembling white 
fingers it peeped and saw a cavalier come riding by. He paused 
beneath the window and looked up, resting his eyes upon the 
princess—as only a lover éan. 

She looked down. In her eyes was a light so pure, so true. 
She threw him the rose. And so, quick as it fell, vanished its 
envy of the stones. 

“Ho! ho! for your cen- 
turies of earth’s wonders— 
your lofty mountains—your 
mad, passionate torrents! I 
have seen the revelation of 
love!” 

So said the little rose, as 
it was carried away 













and over the hills, 
pressed toa human 
heart. 





THE DECISION OF CLYDE* 


By Anna McCiure SHOLL 


. HEN Brooke Clyde found himself in love with a woman 

whom he had no desire to marry, he wisely packed 

up his paint brushes and general utility clothes and fled her 
presence. 

It was easier to do this because it was June, and the streets 
of the city were hot, and spoke with dusty throats of greenness 
and freshness elsewhere. The woman, for her part, took his 
desertion lightly. She had loved many times, but not much. 

She had perennial consolation within herself, the forces of her 
nature finding vent sometimes in experimental romance, some- 
times in a kind of intellectual greed. 

A volume of clever essays, which had come in the same mail, 
overshadowed Clyde’s note of farewell. 

He went to the seashore, and tried to convince himself that a 
world of women was not worth one glimpse of the ocean melting 
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into the sky. He sought to put his soul—he knew he had one— 
into certain shades and combinations of blues and grays and 
"greens. 

So much for the artist. 

The man was restless. 

“That woman has force enough to upset my life, but not 
force enough to steady it,” he said once to himself, half angry, 
because she looked at him from his canvas and obscured the 
picture that was forming there. 

“TI will not write to her,” he thought, piqued by some faint 
conjecture that she might not be taking. his absence seriously. 
“That will impress her.” A few days later he had an adventure. 
Then he said, “Now I have an excuse for writing—another 
woman.” 

This is what he wrote : 

“The church is noted hereabouts. It is colonial—old enough 
to be a part of the soil on which it stands. It is ivy-covered—of 
course. The sea wind rushes through its belfry and stirs its an- 
cient bell. Its door is always open, to invite the worshiper— 
who never comes. Only artists come, and they say no prayers. 
Its altar is fresh with flowers—she places them there. An image 
of Christ is in the east window. He walks upon the sea, with 
one hand outstretched to save those whom the great deep might 
swallow up. I tell you of the church, because the church explains 
the verger’s daughter. 

“T wonder if you, a woman of the world, could understand this 
girl. Her father, as I found, actually a gentleman, who cast 
away God knows what wrecks of a past life to hide himself in a 
verger’s gown. The aroma of experiences in a larger world still 
clings to him. I hoped that the secret might escape from be- 
tween the covers of the books in his library. But no more of 
him. It is a shadowy paternity, fitting a girl who lives in the 
shadows. 

“ She is all faith and no experience. The sea has moulded her 
thoughts, and the church has colored her emotions. When I 
first saw her, she was placing flowers from her garden, a sten 
beyond the mouldy tombstones, on the altar. There was some- 
thing medizval in the devoutness of the act. 

“«Here is pure Gothic embodied,’ I said, as I watched her, 
looking up furtively from my drawing of the chancel. Later, I 
saw her swimming in the ocean—joy and energy in every limb, 
and was glad that the impression of the morning was partially 
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wiped out. Hope she may not escape from this world until she 
has tasted some of its fierce joys. Maybe, one day, when the 
summer sun lies hot and golden on her flower beds, she will feel 














the blood dance in her veins, and say with the Lady of Shalott, 
‘I am half-sick of shadows.’ 

“Then she will put the flowers in her hair, instead of on the 
altar, and find out that she is very, very beautiful.” 

The Woman of the World answered in three lines. 

“‘ You are poetical. Tell me more about this girl whose face 
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pleases you. Have you spoken with her, or is speech sacri- 
lege?” 

He wrote again : 

“‘T speak with her daily. She listens and answers me through 
organ notes, I sit in the church while she makes music, always 
with its undertone of immaturity. Sometimes I sketch her, now 
as St. Ceecilia, now as a sea-siren. As the latter she is always a 
failure. Her face is innocent of seduction. She will never 
know how to make a man love her, unless I teach her.” 

The Woman of the World frowned over this last sentence. 

She answered immediately : 

“J do not wish to overvalue or undervalue your talents as a 
schoolmaster, but I know that one half-god can represent 
Olympus to a girl who knows her prayer-book better than she 
knows men. Let her be, and come back to that much misunder- 
stood sisterhood, women of the world. You will.only disturb her, 
and then go away, while she, she stays—that kind of a woman 
always stays—in the old places vocal with his voice and warm 
with his presence, and she tries to comfort herself with these 
ghosts of light and sound, until she becomes dyspeptic from over- 
much dreaming and too little healthy appetite for her actual sur- 
roundings. 

“Remember, I love the verger’s daughter so much that I dare 
say to you, that you could never make her happy! ” 

“But she can make me happy,” he answered “ which is more 
to the point. Only think! she had never heard of Ibsen or of 
Christian Science, though she reads both Greek and Latin, and 
loves her Shakespeare and her Milton. 

“ You need not be disturbed. My teachings are purely intel- 
lectual—addressed with austere singleness of purpose to the 
child’s mind, which is highly sensitive, and utterly uncramped 
by that strait-jacket, modern education. She knew nothing of 
the modern warfare between science and religion. Now she 
looks embarrassed when the service is read of a Sunday, where 
before she looked devout. 

“T told her of you one day, and of your clever article in the 
Lixodus Quarterly on the connection between miracles and 
superstition. She was curious to know more about you, and I 
noticed that she laid more stress on your personal charms than 
on your intellectual qualities. When I had carefully given her a 
synopsis of that more than happy article of yours, she said: 

“¢Ts she pretty?’ 
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‘“‘ What does that mean?” 

The Woman of the World wrote thus: 

“When she is no longer the verger’s daughter, with a prayer 
in her eyes and Gregorian chant music in her finger-tips, you 
will cease to care for her. How like a man! to kill the charm 
for love of the butchery. Why make her like us? If weno 
longer see visions and dream dreams, why should you turn the 
electric lights on her simple faith? I am ashamed of you, Brooke 
Clyde!” 

He did not answer her letter for several weeks. Then he 
wrote: 

“Since you found fault with one kind of schooling, I tried 
another, more to test my powers of—hypnotism, you would call 
it, than to build up a romance. I have succeeded in making the 
girl love me, not by making love to her, oh no! that is a very 
old-fashioned and clumsy method, but by simply bringing into 
prominence everything in my character that would be m7stifying 
or unintelligible to her—the mysterious is always fascinating —so 
I turned myself into a sealed book which might hold a fairy tale 
or a philosophical treatise between the non-committal covers. 

“The result justified the sweet reasonableness of the method. 

“‘ Of course she says nothing, but the child is alabaster—to be 
trite, all the love-light of her heart shines through her face. 
She never looks at the altar now, only at me, a poor but more 
human substitute for her devotion. 

“‘ We were in the churchyard at sunset, standing near the west 
door of the church with its sombre frame of ivy. She was in 
white, and the sun had somehow stolen into her hair, and into 
the diaphanous folds of her dress, until the light seemed to come 
from her, herself. I asked her to stand just so, against the black 
oak door, while I sketched her. She did as she was told, with 
that sweet obedience to my every wish which sometimes charms 
me and sometimes makes me impatient—and while she stood 
there, swaying a little, like a flower when the air stirs, I told her 
an old German story of a knight who loved a lady, plighted his 
troth with her, and then rode away to the wars with her token on 
his breast. 

“The war burns itself out, and after many years he comes 
riding wearily home, her token still on his breast and a doubt like 
a snake in his heart lest she should not have remained faithful. 
Suddenly he sees her by the roadside, straining her eyes to catch 
the first glimpse of her beloved. She does not recognize him, 
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and before he can call her name she cries out for news of her 
lover. ‘To test sher to the utmost, he replies that he was not 





slain, but is alive and well, indeed, having married a woman in 
the foreign country. 

“<< God bless him, whatever he has done,’ cries the medieval 
lady. 
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“T can hear you say ‘Poor fool—a German hausfrau,’ but 
the child’s eyes suddenly became the home of all the love and 
romance in the world, and she said, with a tremble in her voice: 

‘““¢ How privileged she was to have such a test!’ 

“An ugly imp of irritation suddenly took possession of me. I 
put aside the sketch, and haven’t yet finished it. I could have 
heaven for the asking, and yet I am ungrateful. 

“As she said ‘Good night,’ she looked at me with an all-unfold- 
ing look of love. How the gods work us mortals!” 

Her next letter came promptly : 

“The city is looking wonderfully well for the last of July, 
and justifies its reputation as a monstrous seaside resort. The 
park is still green as emerald, the libraries are full of cool, pen- 
sive shadows, the strangers in town are worth studying By 
the way, I’ve formed a summer salon of choice spirits, who meet 
of evenings to drink lemonade and claret, and incidentally to 
bare their souls to each other in a new sonnet or an unpublished 
sonata. We invoke the Muses till twelve, and then steal home 
with a delicious sense of having a great city to ourselves, just be- 
cause some acknowledged peers are out of it. No, a notable ex- 
ception. Bayard Keith arrived last week from Italy. He is even 
more entertaining than his new book, which promises to be his 
best. He is reading it to me. We look forward to welcoming 
you back in October.” 

He answered her letter with a telegram : : 

“Will arrive in town Thursday afternoon. Must see you 
Thursday evening.” 

The Woman of the World awaited his coming in. her parlor. 
The room without her would have been eloquent of the many 
elements which make up the artistic side of life in a great social 
centre. As it was, it faded into a quiet background for her. 
She seemed to absorb and express its charm. 

His telegram lay on the table. The imperative “ must” 
had told her the whole story in its past, present and future tense. 

When he came she welcomed him as if he had parted from her 
the day before. She began a conversation innocent of subtleties. 
He was uneasy under it, and broke in upon her flow of words at 
last, as if he did not hear them. 

“You do not ask me why I left my seashore paradise and 
hurried back to town on the crest of a hot wave.” 

“T am never curious about people’s motives,” she said. ‘“‘ They 
are too much a part of character ever to be perfectly under- 
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stood, and artists are privileged creatures. ‘They are not obliged 
to have motives.” 

“TI had a motive—the strongest of my life,” he answered, 
curtly. He was looking at her from under half-lowered eyelids, 
and was thinking that he had made a most judicious decision, a 
kind of precious crystal evolved from the hot jealousy provoked 
by her last letter. Her indifference, her languid attitude, the 
studied intellectual beauty of her evening gown, seemed fine 
wine to him after too long a draught of spring-water. 

“The strongest motive of my life,” he repeated. ‘TI love 
you, you only! I ask you to be my wife.” 

She looked a courteous interest in what he said, as if it con- 
cerned anyone but herself. 

“ You do not answer me. I did not think you the woman to 
enjoy entreaties.” ’ 

“You are right in that. You shall have your answer. I 
cannot marry you.” 

“ And why not ?” 

“TI would never marry a man who preferred me to the 
verger’s daughter.” . 
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IN HAVANA * 


By A. H. BARNARD 


OGER FINLAY has traveled so much that you may have 

met him somewhere and will recall his tall figure, hand- 

some face, and the gentle courtesy of hismanner. Also, you may 

recollect a short, stout gentleman who usually accompanied him. 

This was George Mardenbrough, an old New Yorker. The two 

men have sat together in the restaurants of the West to East, from 
Quebec to Constantinople. 

On this particular morning in February they were taking rolls 
and coffee in the dining-room of the “ Pasaje,” at Havana. The 
place was more like an inclosed corner of the street than an 
ordinary room. The rattle of carriages beyond the arcade, the 


*. metallic Spanish of the street venders, the gay thumping of the 


band and tramp of the militia circulated freely through the open 
windows; the habitués of the place, as they ate oranges stuck 
on forks, indifferently observed the people, laden with bags and 
shawl-straps, who had just arrived from the steamer. Among 
these a young man and woman of fashionable air attracted 
attention. 

“Evidently a bride and groom,” remarked Mardenbrough. 
“ Quite a pretty girl; don’t you think so?” 

“ Have you ever noticed that we always say bride and groom, 
and never reverse the order? ” said Finlay, meditatively. ‘ The 
man is merely a bit of background, a necessary gentleman usher 
for the blushing beauty on his arm. Now, I dare say that tall, 
thin fellow, with his beaked nose and narrow shoulders, is a man 
and a brother. Perhaps he is more worthy of admiration than 
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his fair lady, though at present he seems a mere appendage, like 
her shadow or umbrella.” 

The young couple advanced to the table next that of the two 
men. 

“ Do you like these seats, Alis ?” inquired the bridegroom in 
a weak, gentle voice. 

“Anything you wish, Oscar,” responded the pretty bride, 
rather petulantly. ‘“ How shall we manage without a word of 
Spanish between us in this outlandish place? I should think you 
would have acquired a few phrases at least, when you were here 
before.” . 

The young man laughed in some confusion. “ We can point 
to our mouths, my dear. Every race understands that. Waiter!” 

“ Let me call,” interposed his wife. “Your voice is lost in 
this hubbub. Waiter, come here!” 

As this was unavailing, Finlay clapped his hands, and a little 
dark man scurried forward. 

“Call the interpreter,” said Finlay, in Spanish, with a side- 
ways motion of the head toward the couple seated at the next 
table. Alis glanced at him, and looked away with a faint blush. 
She had already received the homage of many dark eyes since 
her landing in Cuba. But the calm gaze of this pair of northern 
blue proved more disturbing. Alis Thornycroft was a typical 
American beauty. Tall and fragile, she was possessed of that 
charm which appeals to poetic sensibility in a moon-flower, or a 
violet. The eyes must quickly look their fill, or see but a faded 
reminiscence of what was once so alluring, so perfect. Her 
dress of pale gray had, as by miracle, escaped the smirch of 
travel, The French hat completely became the delicate head 
and dark hair, blown into rings by the damp sea-breezes. It was 
small matter for surprise that an impressible Cuban youth near 
by had given over the prosaic business of eating and was de- 
vouring the pretty Americano with his tragic eyes. Finlay, 
however, returned to his breakfast, although he had the idle 
curiosity, on the way out, to ascertain the names of the 
arrivals. 

“Thornycroft,” he said. ‘He must be the son of the man 
who got the great railway contract in Russia.” 

“Hm!” grunted Mardenbrough. “The millions explain the 
pretty wife. This race for money isa disheartening sight. Now, 
I ask you, would such a man as Thornycroft stand any chance 
were it not for the silly vanities he can offer a woman?” 


” 
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“You are too severe,” said Finlay, lighting a long cigar. 
“ Wealth has powerful temptations in many forms.” 

“<I believe that when a girl has lost her ideal of love in a cot- 
tage, she has lost her true womanhood,” said the stout little man, 
doggedly. “I’m glad I remained a bachelor.” 

“You will find your sentimental maid and live in a cottage on 
Fifth Avenue yet,” said Finlay. ‘Where shall we go to-day? 
What do you say to Morro Castle?” 

“One can see the castle very well from the bay. I don’t be- 
lieve it’s worth while.” 

When Mardenbrough expressed his chronic gloom,: Finlay 
seldom opposed him in words. On this occasion he simply hailed 
a cab, and his friend followed him into it, grumbling. When 
they reached the wharf, they found the captain of their steam- 
launch in a state of excitement. He burst upon Finlay with a 
torrent of Spanish. “They will not comprehend, the senor and 
senorita,” gesticulating toward his launch. To their surprise, 
“Mr. Oscar Thornycroft stepped from beneath the awning, and 
advanced with an apologetic bow. 

“Pardon me,” he said. ‘The captain does not understand my 
directions. Will you have the kindness to inform him in Spanish 
that we wish to take passage for Morro Castle in his boat ?” 

Finlay answered him with the same courtesy he accorded to 
women, 

“Certainly, it will give me pleasure to give your direction. 
These fellows rarely understand a word of English.” Turning 
to the Cuban, he added, quietly: ‘‘ The senor and senora go with 
us, Manuel.” 

The two friends remained on deck, and smoked their morning 
cigars. Mr. Thornycroft held a lace parasol over his wife, who 
turned her head away, and gazed persistently over the harbor. 
The sky was heaped with white clouds, and every wavelet resem- 
bled a blue cup, shading to lighter blue at the edge. Havana, 
tinted in cream and pale red, lay in the distance. Queer little 
craft, provided with curved wooden covers, and painted azure, 
passed the launch, displaying a weather-stained sail to catch the 
breeze. Crowning a promontory, an irregular pile, of Spanish 
aspect, fronted the bay. 

“Ts that Morro Castle?” inquired Mr. Thornycroft. 

“That is Morro,” replied Finlay, courteously bending forward. 

“Is the fort of any actual use ?” asked Alis. 

“Oh, yes, I think so. The moral effect of a threatening pile 


° 
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like that surpasses the children’s bogy. Do you see the arms of 
Spain on the flag?” 

“No, I am a trifle short-sighted.” r 
‘“‘Look through my opera glass.” As he said this, Finlay 
descended and took a seat near his pretty compatriot. There 
was an interchange of names, a tentative endeavor to find 
mutual friends, a comparison of views on Cuban hotels, a laugh 
over common misadventures, and the overture to friendship 
was accomplished. That is to say, between Mrs. Thornycroft 
and Finlay. Mr. Thornycroft was more reticent. When asked 
whether he enjoyed a warm climate, he replied that the North 
had some advantages; and to the question as to what use he 
found for the abundant leisure of the tropics, he returned that 

he followed the lead of other people. 

“You dislike the burden of originality?” inquired Marden- 
brough. 

“What is originality ?” said Thornycroft, with his set laugh. - 

By this time the boat had reached the landing, and the party 
alighted. Alis took Finlay’s hand in stepping ashore, as Thorny- 
croft was manifestly unable to bear the impetus of a vigorous 
jump. The two men walked by her side up the inclined plane 
leading to the fortifications, while Mardenbrough followed. Mrs. 
Thornycroft had evidently been initiated into the zsthetic point 
of view. Her raptures over picturesque Havana, and its bloom 
of dilapidation, were ably seconded by Finlay. A topic was 
established that lasted during the breezy half-hour on the ram- 
parts, and on the return trip over the dancing waves of the har- 
bor. The lace parasol now fell to Finlay’s charge. He took 
off his straw hat in order to enjoy the soft wind; the light tinged 
his blonde head with gold; just beyond his bronzed cheek 
appeared the delicate contour of Alis’ face, and the spellbound 
candor of her eyes. Meanwhile, Mardenbrough talked to the 
bridegroom, who listened with strict deference and attention, 
never bestowing so much as a glance on the other couple. 

As he climbed into a hack beside Finlay, Mardenbrough 
declared that the fellow had more sense than he had suspected, 
and he, for one, was sorry for him. 

“Sorry for him!” ejaculated Finlay. 

“Yes, sorry for him,” maintained his friend. ‘Anyone can 
see that his wife means to use him merely as a stepping-stone to 
a good time.” 

“ He can assert himself if he chooses.” - 
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* How can he if he adores her?” 

“‘ Mardenbrough, you are a romantic enthusiast, though you 
are unaware of it. Did Mr. Oscar Thornycroft inform you 
“that he adored his wife? Did he, in fact, tell you anything at 
all about himself?” ; 

‘“« He was very civil.” 

“ «Civil, count; civil as an orange’—no, I will not say, some- 
what of that jealous complexion. Every man of sense wishes 
to have his wife admired. You do not think that the fellow 
objected to our chatting together?” 

“T do not know; his manner was non-committal. It was a 
little forward in you on tneir wedding-trip, I must say.” 

At this point “their way was blocked by a carriage, and they 
were brought to a standstill before the principal fan-shop in the 
narrow thoroughfare of Obispo Street. Within the dark interior 
stood Mrs. Thornycroft and an attentive clerk unfurling fans. 
Behind her Mr. Thornycroft, purse in hand, patiently awaited the 
final decision. The friends looked at one another with a smile. 

“Peace,” said Mr. Mardenbrough, sententiously; “ peace 
and reconciliation.” 7 

But the sight suggested a new train of thought to his 
companion. ; 

“ Let us,” he said, meditatively ; “let us explore the pawn- 
shops.” 


Alis Thornycroft was, by nature, of quick enthusiasm and 
noble instinct; but who can resist the gentle pressure of train- 
ing? From the first the pretty child had been taught that 
dress and behavior were all-important; that appearances out- 
weighed reality. Thus, by the most winning trait of girlhood, 
the desire to please those who loved her, she had been led to 
accept a man she could not love, because he offered her the 
advantages of wealth and assured social standing. To a girl 
‘whose religion was a form, a matter of ivory prayer-books, and 
a demure air in Lent, and whose most genuine emotion was 
evoked by the harmonies of color and music, a skepticism as to 
the vaunted power of love was natural enough. She moved 
through life, with no abiding purpose to her days, or earnestness | 
to her thought. Swayed by every momentary impulse, she 
possessed, to the full, the vagrant charm of irresponsibility and 
light-heartedness. The melancholy Oscar Thornycroft, whose 
most continual longing was to escape from his own ineffectual 
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body and soul, timidly followed her graceful footsteps at ball 
and opera, and at last summoned courage to make her his own, 
so far as the words of the marriage contract might confer her 
upon him. 

For both these young people, whose life had been handed to 
them readymade, the honeymoon had proved an epoch of un- 
wonted self-analysis and soul-disturbance. From a wide circle 
of acquaintance, and round of trivial engagements, their atten- 
tion was suddenly concentrated upon themselves and their new 
departure in life. For the first time, to use a metaphor, the 
copyist was entrusted with an original composition. To the 
reserved young man the sense of defeat was overwhelming. A 
friend is never further away than when at one’s side, and yet 
preoccupied. Even when he saw Alis surrounded by other men 
in the days of his courtship, he had believed that marriage 
would unite their souls. Everyone of us, even the feeblest and 
most inadequate, has an ideal of his own virtues, in which we 
expect the beloved one to believe. She had taken his name, 
she affected a polite interest in his pursuits, he saw her daily, 
yet a double sense of isolation wrapped him about. In the 
attained prize there was left neither imagination nor hope to 
sustain him. Meanwhile, he smiled when she addressed him; 
was quick to obey her lightest behest, and, with fantastic chiv- 
alry, crushed his jealousy, while seeking that his young wife 
should feel no restraint in the enjoyment of society. 

On the evening of this particular day the married. pair were 
seated in the empty hotel parlor, marble-floored and hung with 
oval mirrors. Alis, with an impatient sigh, left her husband to 
the perusal of the newspaper, and wandered out on the balcony. 
He would have followed gladly, but an instinct told him that 
she had stepped into the night to be alone. Not long after his 
attention was challenged by Roger Finlay, who brought a hand- 
ful of curious jewelry for his inspection. 

“T wish that you would kindly show these to my wife,” ven- 
tured Thornycroft. “She might like to purchase something of 
the sort.” 

Finlay willingly rose, and stepped from the window. The 
balcony was narrow, and had a delicate iron railing, waist- 
high, and painted white. At one end Mrs. Thornycroft leaned 
against a slender pillar. She did not turn her head until he 
reached her side. Finlay felt this to be a pose; yet how could 
such a woman be entirely natural ? 
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“ Do tell me, Mr. Finlay,” said Alis, “ where are they going, 
all these little one-horse cabs ?” 

Finlay looked down at the square. A long succession of 
double carriage-lamps, like the fiery eyes of a procession of 
insects, stretched into the distance. Along the pavements, and 
over the beaten thoroughfare of the park, moved an endless 
stream of men and boys, varied occasionally by the gay gown 
and statuesque figure of a negress or mulatto woman. It struck 
him as a weird, singularly noiseless crowd. 

“ Listen,” he said, “do you not hear music? This is an opera 
night, and there is a masked ball in prospect, I believe.” 

‘Where are the women ?_ Why does one so rarely see them 
on the streets in the daytime ?” 

“They are like the great ballet dancer, they save themselves 
for the one bound on the stage at night. I was at the opera, the 
other evening, when there occurred a fracas in the audience. Two 
men wanted to shoot each other, and the whole house joined in 
the howling that ensued. Half a dozen of the Cuban ladies came 
out of their boxes and implored my protection. They could not 
turn pale, they were so liberally rice-powdered, but their gesticu- 
lation and imploring was truly dramatic.” 

‘“‘Why did they ask you to protect them, instead of their hus- 
bands and brothers ? ” . 

‘‘T suppose because I stood still long enough to be implored.” 

There was an unaffected modesty in this speech. Alis men- 
tally contrasted the tall Anglo-Saxon with the puny, excitable 

‘husbands and brothers, and did not wonder that the frightened 
women clung to him in preference. She had never met a man 
she admired so much as Roger Finlay. The simplicity of his 
manner, the genuine deference to women, in one of his noble, 
imperial presence, pleased her fancy. She drew him to speak cf 
his interests in life. He told her of his travels, his pictures and 
curios, his collection of manuscript music. When she expressed 
a desire to hear a Spanish serenade, he whistled softly the air of 
“Senor Alcalde Major,” and promised to teach her some little 
songs for her guitar in the hot waste and middle of the day. 
Finally, he urged that she and Mr. Thornycroft should go to 
Matanzas on the morrow with Mardenbrough and _ himself. 
Matanzas was more aristocratic than Havana, yet more ravish- 
ing in color; then one could see sugar-cane, and palms, and 
thatched huts, while traveling across the island. Alis agreed to 
persuade her husband, and they parted for the night. 
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After a nocturnal shower, the morning rose clear and sparkling. 
Mrs. Thornycroft feared that she must give up Matanzas, as her 
husband felt unequal to the fatigue of the journey. Seeing her 
look of disappointment, Finlay suggested that the Ammidown 
Parkers should chaperone the party. 

“Mr. Thornycroft can then view Matanzas by proxy. You 
really owe it to your travelled acquaintance to see the best thing 
in Cuba.” 

Alis looked doubtfully at her morning gown, but she could not 
refuse the tempting excursion. Her husband made no demur. Mrs, 
Parker was delighted. Since her lord and master was absent, 
Alis determined to strictly observe the proprieties. She ensconced 
herself by stout Mrs. Ammidown Parker on the train, and paid 
close heed to her wearisome family anecdotes. Finlay, in-the 
background, gazed at the landscape to whose red-brown roads 
and greening film of grass the tall palms lent an alien aspect. 
His eyes now and again reverted to Alis in her fresh cambric of 
striped lilac and white, and little white shoes. Having been 
reared in the purple, Finlay enjoyed the niceties of feminine 
attire. He himself wore a garb of spotless white flannel, and a 
white rose in his buttonhole. In this world of sorrow and strug- 
gle, such trifles would seem unworthy of chronicle were it not, 
that clothes, like many another trifle, may play a serious, if not a 
tragic, role in the grand medley of human affairs. For 
instance, how was it possible that the man with the white 
rose and the woman with the dainty white shoes should not 
drift together ? When the party seated themselves in the volentes, 
Alis found Finlay once more by her Side. Undoubtedly he 
was a pleasant companion; undoubtedly there was a charm 
in the novel experience—the rapid motion of the huge-wheeled 
volentes, the cracking whips of the outriders, the Spanish villas, 
the gardens of springlike beauty, the blue sea, the delicious air 
—yet Alis regretted her first fervor of description to Oscar. 

“ The most enjoyable day you ever had!” he repeated. ‘“ What 
was there so wonderful about it ?” 

‘“We went through a cave—oh, thousands of feet down in the 
bowels of the earth! It was very warm and wearisome. You 
never could have stood the heat, Oscar.” 

“ Well, I do not see - 

“ Then there was the church of Montserrat, with its colored 
Virgin, and the fun of the volentes—poor fellow, how hearing 
of nothing but those volentes and big stones must bore you!” 
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“ Are you not very tired, Alis?” 

““ No, indeed, not the least. See, Oscar, I have bought a ring. 
It is so quaint, and then it keeps my engagement ring from slip- 
ping off.” 

She held out her hand, and Thornycroft isekea: The ring 
was composed of a wire of twisted gold, bearing a small opal, 
surmounted by a tiny coronet of pearls. 

‘““A genuine heirloom from the pawnshops,” she continued, 
proudly. A great stound went through Thornycroft’s heart. 

“You bought it in Matanzas?” he asked. Adding, quickly, 
“ Of course, that is a needless question.” 

“No, one of the gentlemen, Mr. Finlay, purchased it here. 
He said he had no use for the trinket, and was perfectly willing 
to sell it to me, which I consider very nice in him. One does 
not care to part with a bargain. Just think, this fascinating opal 
ring was only twenty dollars, Gscar.” 

‘I have since learned,” said Thornycroft, “that the steam- 
launch, on which we made his acquaintance, was his own private 
affair. He absolutely refused that I should share the expense. 
Can you suggest any way of repaying our obligations? ” 

« Suppose,” said Alis, ‘‘ that we invite them to breakfast at the 
Hotel Chaix ? ” 

Her husband had hoped some means might be devised by 
which he alone should be the entertainer. He acquiesced, how- 
ever, and gave the invitation with a smile. There are dissimula- 
tors who adopta solemn mien, but commend me to an unvarying 
smile as the true invisible cloak. At times, at church or funeral, 
Oscar Thornycroft dropped his smiling mask and appeared what 
indeed he was, one of the most melancholy menalive. As arule, 
he smiled when he spoke, laughed at the speech of his acquaint- 
ance, and uniformly studied a cheerful demeanor. No one could 
say he did not appear to be a happy bridegroom. 


Roger Finlay’s interest in Alis Thornycroft arose mainly from 
asentiment of pity. He perceived that she had ventured beyond 
her depth, and stood in real danger from the incoming waves of 
worldliness and temptation. She seemed to lack any guiding 
principle: her affection for the poor creature she called her hus- 
band being of too light and thin a quality to bear a strain or 
even the ordinary wear and tear of life. What could he, Roger 
Finlay, who was neither priest nor purist, do about it? In 
truth, nothing; yet the strong swimmer could not but linger 
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near the imperiled girl, Thus it was, when Alis looked in his 
eyes, she saw a tender depth, a pleading persuasiveness, and little 
thought to attribute their expression to the fact that she was a 
fashionable idler, who did not love her husband. 

Finlay, accordingly, accepted with pleasure the invitation to 
breakfast, and Mardenbrough, with displeasure, until assured 
that they would find French cookery and a spotless tablecloth at 
the little suburban hotel, quaintly adorned in Franco-Spanish 
taste. 

It fell to Alis to entertain the grouty Mr. Mardenbrough, as 
Finlay was mainly engaged in conversation with his host and the 
French landlord. ‘The latter gave a terribly vivid description of 
the annual epidemic of yellow fever in the idyllic island, which 
made Alis shudder. In spite of the delicious cookery and morn- 
ing beauty of the day, Alis failed to find the occasion an enjoy- 
able one for some reason. After breakfast, the party went for 
a walk by the charming gardens of the Havana grandees. Al- 
though a sea-breeze blew in their faces, coming straight from the 
‘sapphire ocean in the glowing distance, the direct rays of the 
sun were very powerful. Finlay came to Alis and persuaded her 
to tie his white silk handkerchief over her head. 

“That little floral affair of a bonnet is a mere nothing,” he 
said. 

‘She knotted the kerchief hood fashion under her chin, and 
looked up at him with the half shy familiarity bred by their brief 
but constant intercourse. 

“You should be a physician,” she said, laughingly. ‘ What 
terrible doses you would coax down your patients’ throats!” 

“Tf I were,” returned Finlay, gravely, “I should command 
Mr. Thornycroft to return to the house. He looks very pale.” 

Finlay was right. The delicately constituted man had walked 
too far already under the burning sun. For several days after, 
he was confined to his bed by headache and fever. The inexpe- 
rienced young wife looked frightened and miserable as she took 
her seat alone at the table. Finlay was happy: he had a case of 
genuine trouble on his hands. There was a doctor to find and 
daily visits of cheer to make. Then he discovered that Alis 
suffered from fear-lest her husband had contracted yellow fever, 
and set himself to combat the fancy with all his might. 

“Tf you leave us to-morrow, what shall we do?” exclaimed 
Alis, one day. Large tears gathered in her eyes as she spoke. 

“T won't go, if you say so,” replied Finlay. ‘You are tired 
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out, Mrs. Thornycroft. Could you not take a little walk this 
evening, while Thornycroft is resting ?” 

“ Would you miss me, Oscar?” asked his wife. 

Her husband turned his eyes, grown large and bright from 
fever, on her pleading face. The pause lasted but a moment. 

“Go, my dear, by all means,” he said, in his weak, far-away 
voice. 

Afterwards, when left alone, he fell into a mournful reverie. 

“‘She might yet be happy, if I were out of the way,” he mur- 
mured, turning his head restlessly on the small, hard pillow. 

The two promenaders followed the multitude to the Prado, 
where the band was discoursing Spanish airs in a thin, flute-like 
manner. They were silent until Finlay spoke: 

“ Are you very tired, Alis ?” 

She looked up quickly. He was evidently unconscious of 
having used her Christian name. 

“* Very,” she replied, though, at the tone of his voice, a sweet 
sense of rest had passed over her. 

“ He calls me ‘ Alis’ in his thoughts,” she said to herself. 

They found seats near a large plaster vase, sculptured with a 
smiling cherub. The delicately penciled palm plumes were 
repeated in a stenciled shadow at their feet by the moonlight. 
The Cuban crowd passed and repassed them. Regarding their 
slender frames and nerveless gait, the pistol and stiletto seemed 
their fitting national weapons. 

“ Have you ever noticed,” remarked Finlay, musingly, ‘that 
as the outer wrapping of flesh and flannels is taken from 
a human creature, his eyes acquire power and expression? 
More than this, his poverty aggrandizes him. Here is a man, 
undiverted, original, yet finer in nerve than a horse; lithe as a 
cat, with a world many times the size of his donkey’s. You 
begin to admire him; whereas, the first sight of a prince or 
general is quite sure to be disappointing.” 

“That is,” said Alis, in the same confidential undertone, 
“unless a fellow-being is an extreme illustration of a type or 
excellence we have not time to understand or applaud him.” 

“ How do you mean ? ” inquired Finlay, who was slow in com- 
prehension, though able to worry an idea to atoms when once 
seized. 

‘“‘T hardly know myself,” replied Alis. “I was thinking of the 
mediocre people: the people whom we judge at a glance to be 
awkward, stupid, uninteresting; neither good enough, nor bad 
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enough; neither handsome, nor ugly ; neither entirely admirable, 
nor wholly despicable.” 

Here she paused, for Finlay’s face was kindling with ardor. 

“Ah, Mrs. Thornycroft, have patience! It is merely a matter 
of time. Here, or in another planet, the man will become a 
Marcus Aurelius, a Shakespeare, a Beethoven. I never could 
abide a philosophy which scoffs at human nature. Just as I, 
myself, hate to be judged by a half-finished sketch, I always long 
to cry out, wait!” 

“An optimistic temperament is a blessed thing, Mr. Finlay.” 

“It is quite possible to cultivate one.” 

“T do not think so. When one learns the bitter truth that 
happiness is no longer possible——” 

“ Pardon me, but there is no such bitter truth. We are sure 
to be happy if we have an object in life.” 

_ “If I should make up my mind to be the best dressed woman 
in New York, would that object bring peace to my soul?” 

“Certainly; if you could subdue all your nature to that level.” 

“Ah, then there is no free choice! I must follow the highest 
principle I know, or commit moral suicide. I could do neither, 
and so, as I said, I never can be happy.” 

Finlay looked at her gravely. 

“You can live for someone else’s happiness,” he said, “and 
that is far better.” 

Alis colored. She thought of Oscar. Truly, it lay wholly 
with her to make or mar the joy of his life. If it were a ques- 
tion of the happiness of the man at her side, how easy would be 
the sacrifice! Yet the easy victory deserves no palm. “I am 
no saint,” thought Alis, impatiently. Yet an uncomfortable 
feeling, the awakening of a moral ideal, remained with her all 
that night. 

Finlay put off his departure from Havana until Oscar had 
sufficiently recovered to take passage in the same steamer with 
him. Alis was profoundly grateful, for she knew that he had 
lengthened his stay at great expense of ill-temper on the part of 
Mr. Mardenbrough, ‘Then, when a nameless emotion lies warm 
at the heart, it is pleasant to give it the name of proper gratitude. - 
Alis knew that when they quitted the ship an end must come to 
this strangely absorbing friendship, but she would not think of 
the future—as yet. 

One evening, after Oscar had gone below, Alis remained on 
deck with Finlay. The night sky was faintly whitened by the 
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light of a young moon. Forward, a party of men sat, shapes, no 
more, against a background of luminous mist. There was a calm 
of lapping waves, and neither spoke. The moonlight spiritual- 
ized the beauty of the girl’s face; the shadowed eyes and mouth, 
the serious look, the warm pallor, made her resemble a fair saint 
carved in ivory. Alis was glad of her beauty, and that Finlay 
was there to behold its youthful glory. He was the first to break 
the silence. 

“Mrs. Thornycroft, I want to tell you a great secret.” 

Alis turned ‘her look of trust and happiness full upon him. 
Finlay drew from his pocket a small card. ‘“ There,” he said, 
softly, “is the pic ks of the woman I love, and whom some 
day I hope to marry.” 

Alis took the photograph in her hand and bent her head 
over it. Even in the moonlight she could see that it was not a 
beautiful face upon which she looked with the apparent calmness 
of an impartial friend. 

“She appears to be good and sweet,” she said, in a clear, 
cold tone. : 

“She is far too good for me!” exclaimed the fervent lover; 
and Alis was compelled to hear the old, happy tale of true love. 

“You have my best wishes,” she said at last. ‘ But the mist 
is rising, and I must go back to Oscar. Good-night.” 

On the following morning, as she moved about her husband’s 
chair, placing pillows and rugs, the sick man noticed a tender- 
ness, an eager willingness in her manner, that moved him to an 
unwonted expression of feeling. 

“You might be happy, Alis, if I were out of the way,” he 
said. His wife was bending over him, and he looked into her 
lovely eyes as he spoke. : 

“ Dear Oscar,” she replied, softly, ‘you are all I have.” 

That very morning Alis had spiritually entered the ancient 
Order of the Sisters of Mercy—the vocation dearest to a good 
woman. The weakness and melancholy of her husband knocked 
at her heart. The repressed yearning of her love was a veri- 
table bond between them. Only the sorrowful can sympathize 
with another lonely soul. Oscar was thrilled by a new sense 
of companionship. Life pulsed anew in his veins. For him, 
the soft hand of his wife, clasping his own, was the miraculous 
touch. 

In after years the devotion of the beautiful Mrs. Thornycroft 
to her invalid husband became a proverb in society. It was, 
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in truth, proportioned to the depth of her passion for Roger 
Finlay. As time went on, she idealized his image, until he 
became a glorified figure, like that of a young Saint Michael. 
Cuba has shared the transformation. For her, it is one of the 
islands of the blessed, where is breathed a diviner air. The 
-Cuban girls, leaning on the railing of their windows, yellow- 
skinned, sleepy-eyed, arrayed in muslin, wide faded ribbons 
and pink curl-papers, and adorned with bangles and earrings, 
come back to her as a pair of rose-crowned angels. If she 
hears the unsanctified lilt and tinkle of a Spanish guitar, a look 
of devotion comes into her eyes, and she clasps her right hand 
upon the slender twisted circlet of tarnished gold, with its 
 coronet of pearls, which guards the splendor of her engage- 
ment ring. 





THE STORY OF A SABOT* 


By PHILIBERT AUDEBRAND 





EAR the end of the month of September, 
1832, there was much excitement in the 
dilettanti circles of Paris because of the 
announcement in one of the daily journals 
that the illustrious violinist, Nicolo Paga- 
nini, had suddenly become ill at the close 
of one of his famous concerts. The ama- 
teurs of music were hopeful at first that 

this report was erroneous, or at least exaggerated; but it proved 
to be the literal truth. The great musician had been attacked 
by one of those strange intermittent fevers that are the peculiar 
scourge of artists who devote themselves too ardently to their 
studies; and his very life was threatened. Paganini, who was 
thin to the most superlative degree, seemed to be only counter- 
feiting existence. There was every reason to fear that his frail 
and nervous constitution would succumb to the encroachments 
of the disease. 

His friends made haste to call in three renowned physicians 
—three of the most brilliant lights of the faculty of Paris—that 
is the custom. These gentlemen examined the patient atten- 
tively, and were unable to agree; this is also the custom. 

“The extreme emaciation of our patient,” said the first, 
“must have been caused by a too ardent love of music. He has 
neither heart nor mind for anything but his violin. By way of a 
remedy, I pronounce myself in favor of absolute rest. To this 
I would add some rich chicken-broth and the wine of Bordeaux ; 
it being understood, of course, that the latter should be given 
sparingly.” 

“For my part, messieurs,” said the second, “I am inclined to 
the opinion that this sudden malady is one which follows in the 
wake of the cholera that decimated Paris this summer. To the 
wine and chicken-broth, excellent things, undoubtedly, I am in 
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favor of adding, not repose, but physical exercise and _ exhilarat- 
ing distractions—noise, fétes and participation in the affairs of 
the world.” 

‘With all deference to my honorable colleagues,” objected the 
last, ‘I must say your views do not entirely coincide with my 
own. If this great musician is allowed his violin, even for recrea- 
tion, I assert he is a dead man. He is suffering. His fever has 
been caused by the emotions attending his unparalleled success. 
The eulogies of the newspapers, the bravos and the bouquets that 
have been thrown at his feet, have kept his nerves at too high a 
tension, and it is these things that are killing him. Other causes 
have contributed to the same result. Paganini began life with a 
combat against poverty and obscurity ; he wore himself out, in 
the first place, with excessive study, and later with the continual 
dissipations that a favorite of Fortune cannot avoid. I know his 
is a nature that delights in solitude, and I would allow him to 
indulge the fondness. I would prescribe a comfortable and 
almost solitary retreat for the autumn—a pleasant house in the 
suburbs, with a large garden, and, if possible, a grove in which 
he may promenade. Our patient can enjoy there the calm of 
rural life; carpe diem, as Horace says. By the time winter has 
fully set in, he will be strong and happy as with a second youth. 
I have spoken.” 

A vote was taken without further discussion, and it was the last 
proposition that carried—solitude, absolute rest and a nourish- 
ing diet. The prescription was written on a sheet of paper that 
was lying on a table. Each of the physicians attached his sig- 
nature, and they departed their respective ways. 

Th: next thing to be done was to choose a suitable retreat. 
The first one suggested was a villa in the Champ Elysées, which 
at that time was not encumbered with so many houses as at 
present ; but the patient insisted that there was too much noise 
of wagons and public fétes in the neighborhood. Then some 
one proposed a sanitarium at the edge of the Bois de Bologne ; 
but the musician, who dreaded the cold like all the children of 
the South, said he could not endure the severe weather at the 
edge of a forest. What he wanted was Nice, on account of its 
perpetual sunshine; or, Paris, because of its perfectly heated 
apartments. 

The next day Paganini was taken to the Villa Lutcetiana, at 
the end of the Faubourg Poissoniere. Many will remember 
this hospital establishment, which has been frequented by so 
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many aristocratic patients. The principal building, which was 
large and comfortable, faced a magnificent garden that had 
almost the dimensions of a park. Since then, the greater portion 
of this garden has been laid out into streets, and its flower-beds 
and shade-trees have given place to shops to meet the inexor- 
able demands of commerce. 

One of the advantages of the house was that each inhab- 
itant had his entire liberty. Each dined either at the com- 
mon table, or in the solitude of his own apartment, as best 
pleased him. When evening came, those who were fond of 
conversation or cards remained in the salon; the others sought - 
the benefits of the fresh air by promenading the graveled walks 
of the garden, or read the latest novels in their own rooms. 

Paganini was naturally of the number of those who were fond 
neither of movement nor noise. In our age, which is so full of 
the adoration of Self, there is no lack of public men who love to 
bask in the sunshine of their own celebrity. But the great musi- 
cian experienced nothing but an intensely unpleasant sensation 
when he found the eyes of anyone fixed on his long and melan- 
choly face. Such a man could not expect to escape the notice 
of the gossips of the villa. Four ancient virgins found pleasure 
in discussing his peculiarities. 

“Have you noticed this great artist, mesdames? He bows 
to no one; he never utters a word; he does not remain five 

. minutes in one place; he swallows his meals in improper haste. 
What a surly bear!” : 

“That is all due to his illness. It is said there is a terrible 
mystery in his life; that certain youthful adventures have brought 
on heart disease. He knows he will die within a year—perhaps 
in six months; it is that which makes him so sullen.” 

“You are wrong. Paganini is avaricious. The fact, by the 
way, is anything but a secret. Do you remember the concert 
given for the benefit of the flood-sufferers of Saint Ftienne, 
which was organized by M. Janin, in which he refused to take 
part because he would have had to play gratis? He avoids 
ladies for fear of being drawn into those little courtesies from 
which a well-bred man does not try to escape—bouquets, ices, a 
box at the opera or a volume of poems. Be assured that, what- 
ever he is, he is a miser.” 

“Well said! I have come tothe conclusion that the reason 
he never sets foot in the salon is because the card-tables are 
there. That Harpagon play! If he should happen to lose 
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twenty sous at whist, he would be likely to cut his throat the 
same night.” 

The wind occasionally blew small fragments of these epigrams 
as far as the rustic bench in the garden where Paganini spent 
much of his time. But it was little notice he paid to them. He 
simply followed his fancy, which was to live alone, to walk 
without company under the trees and to read and re-read a 
package of old letters—dear and chaste treasures which he took 
with him on all his journeys. Thanks to these simple occupa- 
tions, he was slowly regaining his lost health. Besides, there 
was not in all the house anyone of whom Paganini was fond 
except Nicette. 

Who was Nicette? Not to keep the anxious reader in sus- 
pense, I will make haste to say that she was a chambermaid in 
the villa—a pretty Picardian girl of eighteen, who was admir- 
ably fitted by her gentle habits to attend to the wants of invalids. 
The artist had been so pleased with her cheerful face that he had 
asked to have no one else wait upon him. Each morning, in 
serving breakfast, she would relate without malignity, but with 
much gayety, the events of the previous day; and as he listened 
to her a less bitter smile than usual would light up the musician’s 
face. 

. One morning, however, Nicette made her appearance without 

her usual good-humor. It was then towards the end of autumn; 
there were already some yellow leaves on the treesin the garden, 
and the wind whistled under the eaves in a way that was deci-. 
dedly suggestive of winter. The musician, who was amusing 
himself in carving a piece of ivory into a dagger-handle, began at 
once to question the girl : : 

“Come, now! what is the matter, my dear child? You are 
looking sad. Your pretty eyes are red !—you have been crying! 
Nicette, you have a trouble ?” 

“ A great trouble, monsieur.” 

“ Would there be any presumption in asking the cause of your 
grief?” 

“No, monsieur, not exactly ; but 

He turned his great eyes on the sad face of the chambermaid. 

“ Come,” said he, “I guess everything—it is about a lover ?” 

Nicette did not reply. 

“IT was not mistaken,” said he to himself. ‘She blushes; 
that is admitting everything. Come, my pretty child, tell me all 
about it. Perhaps I can assist you in some way.” 


” 
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Nicette wiped the tears from her eyes with the end of her 

apron. 
“T have it!” continued the musician. ‘I have heard your 
story a hundred times inthe light operas of Italy. After having 
made you a thousand promises, he has left you; and you no 
longer hear anything about him.” 

‘Oh, the poor boy! he has left me, it is true; but, my dear 
monsieur, it was not his fault. It is very simple. As he is now 
. twenty-one years old, the time of conscription has arrived for 
him. He has drawn an unlucky number; he has gone, and at 
this hour he is mounting guard in Lille en Flandre with a musket 
on his shoulder. That is my trouble, my dear monsieur; you 
can see for yourself it is hopeless.” 

“ But, Nicette, is it not possible to hire a substitute ? ” 

It was Nicette’s turn to smile, but her smile was a sad one. 

“I see you are jesting, monsieur,” said the young girl. ‘ Hire 
a substitute! and with what, in the name of heaven?” 

“‘ Does it cost so very much?” 

“ Men are priceless this year on account of the rumors of war. 
Fifteen hundred francs. I could not raise such a sum in a hun- 
dred years !” 

The artist, who was deeply moved, took the little white hand 
of the chambermaid in his own. 

“If it is not more than that, Nicette,” said he, ‘‘ do not cry any 
more. Fifteen hundred francs is not such an enormous sum. I 
take charge of the affair.” 

At the same time, he took a pencil and wrote in haste on the 
margin of a sheet of music: 

“Do not forget to give a concert for the ben :fit of Nicette.” 

The month passed away; the winter had now well set in. We 
all know how quickly the cold winds and the snow arrive in Paris. 
Of the beautiful garden in the Villa Lutcetiana there was nothing 
left but a few trees stripped of their foliage, naked walls, mute 
birds and two or three statues that seemed to shiver in the blasts. 

One day in November the physician said to Paganini, “‘ My 
dear sir, you must go without your walks in the garden until the 
first noon in March.” 

“TI will obey, doctor,” replied the musician. 

There was now but little more needed to make Paganini’s 
recovery complete. Each morning when he made his toilet he 
looked at his face in the glass, and found himself singularly 
improved. 
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Being no longer allowed to walk in the garden, he had become 
a little less sombre. He even lingered at times for a few mo- 
ments in the salon. After dinner he would often remain loung- 
ing on a red couch turning over the leaves of the latest magazine, 
or slowly sipping his water and orange juice. __ 

One may guess that the magpies found occasion to resume 
’ their chattering. Paganini allowed them to have their way. 
Now that he felt so much better, his mind dwelt but upon one 
subject—the promise made to Nicette. 

“T will attend to it during the winter,” said he—* in January 
or February. A few strokes of my bow will suffice.” 

It was now nearly Christmas Eve. On the occasion of 
the anniversary of the birth of Christ it is the custom in France 
for the children to place in the corner of the chimney a shoe 
or a sabot—a sabot preferred. It is supposed that a good 
angel comes down from heaven through the chimney—its hands 
full of bonbons and toys. One year with another, the Christmas 
sabots bring two millon francs into the coffers of the Parisian 
merchants. 

On the morning of the 24th of December, the four busy 
tongues of which we have spoken were commenting on this 
custom, which is now falling into desuetude. From idle con- 
versation to malicious scheming is an easy transition for certain 
natures. 

“It shall be done to-night.” 

“Ves, to-night ; it is understood.” 

When night came, Paganini, according to his habit, was 
seated upon the divan in the salon occupied in stirring his 
sweetened water when a noise of whispered conversation was 
heard. Near the door in the corridor a confusion of voices 
and the shuffling of feet made a noise loud enough to interrupt 
the conversation at the whist tables. 

“What is the excitement?” asked one of the feminine 
quartet, — 

“ Almost nothing,” said Nicette, who had just entered the room. 
“ A porter is bringing in a box.” 

“For whom?” asked all four together, suppressing their 
smiles. 

6 The address is not legibly written, it seems.” 

“ Let the porter enter.” 

A young Auvergnat giant, with red side-whiskers and a blue 
waistcoast, entered the room. He carried in his hands a wooden 
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box on which had been written the word “ Fragile,” and below, 
in similar letters, “ For Monsieur Nicolo Paganini.” 

“ How could you say the address was not legible, Nicette? ” 
exclaimed an old provincial boarder, who was suffering with 
incurable gout. ‘“ This box is for our illustrious musician.” 

Paganini, who was absent-minded, like all poetic souls, never 
dreamed of being the occasion of all this excitement. Nicette 
took it upon herself to inform him. 

“ Well, monsieur,” said she, “it seems this box is for you.” 

“The box! What box, my child?” 

“Why, monsieur, the box here.” 

He could not disguise his surprise as he saw the Auvergnat 
advancing towards his divan. 

“‘ But where does it come from ? ” asked the artist. 

The man replied that he did not know for sure, but he thought 
it must have come from Orleans or Lyons. 

“That is very strange,” said Paganini. ‘I do not know a 
living soul in either of those towns. Who could send me anything 
from there ?” ; 

“At any rate, monsieur,” replied Nicette, ‘‘what is sure is 
that the box is for you, and you must receive it.” 

‘‘ That is true, my child.” 

As he spoke, he took a five-franc piece from his pocket and 
gave it to the porter. ‘Thank you, monsieur,” said the Auver- 
gnat, as he retired. 

“Shall I take the box to your apartements ?” asked Nicette 
of Paganini. 

But he, without trying to conceal his curiosity, turned the box 
over and over in his hand without replying. His penetrating 
eyes seemed to be saying, “ What is in this box? Where does 
it come from?” The word “ Fragile,” in particular, seemed to 
rivet his attention. 

“It is evident,” said one of the four dames, “ this is an unex- 
pected Christmas present.” 

“Yes,” replied another, “this box must contain a tréasure, a 
Stradivarius or an Amati, perhaps.” 

“You are mistaken,” spoke up the boarder from the provinces. 
‘“‘T will not hesitate to affirm it is a nugat from the South.” 

“« But, monsieur, a nugat is not what could be called ‘ fragile. 

As for Paganini, he was overcome by impatience by this time; 
and he seized the lid of the box with his long fingers, and tore 
it off in a second. ‘ Now,” said a voice, “our curiosity is 


: 
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going to be satisfied. The box is open; we shall see what is 
in it.” 

It was a mistake, however, for nothing could yet be seen. 
Nevertheless, the musician held in his hand a large bundle 
wrapped in heavy black paper. 

“Well, what is it?” asked one of the whist-players. 

‘“‘ We cannot know until the paper is removed,” was the reply. 

But when the black paper was taken off they were no further 
advanced. There was a second envelope of gray paper; after 
the gray, a third one of blue paper. 

As they saw the matter taking the aspect of a mystery, the 
spectators of this scene began to look at each other as if trying 
to agree upon the moment when it would be proper to laugh. 

The musician hesitated a moment before touching the third 
envelope; but he removed it finally, and held before twenty per- 
sons an enormous sabot; a sabot carved probably in the Ar- 
dennes or in the Forét-Noire to fit the foot of a cyclop, or to 
serve as a cradle for a peasant babe. 

A loud burst of laughter followed the discovery. ‘A sabot!” 
cried the four old maids, as they exchanged meaning glances. 

“A sabot!” repeated Nicette, in a half-whisper. 

“A sabot!” added Paganini in confusion. “ It is a vile trick 
that someone has thought fit to play upon me. It is an allusion 
to what some have been pleased tocall my avarice. In sending 
me this on Christmas Eve, it is intended to compare me to 
children who ever receive and never give. However, it is well! 
Someone said a while ago that this box contained a treasure. I 
will prove to you that the assertion was true. This sabot shall 
soon be worth its weight in gold.” : 

This speech ended, he arose, bowed coldly to the company, 
and walked away with the sabot under his arm. 

For three days the artist did not appear in the salon. Nicette, 
when questioned, said his time was occupied with some serious 
work. His neighbors testified that they continually heard the 
sounds of a hammer and saw proceeding from his rooms. The 
fact was that Paganini, who was a remarkably skillful carver, 
had succeeded in three days in transforming the sabot into a 
violin, as light and harmonious as an Amati. He had decorated 
it with silver and mother-of-pearl, hollowed it, carved it, rendered 
it sonorous and, in fact, made it a masterpiece. 

The next day a blue placard on the walls of the Villa Lutcetiana 
announced that on New Year’s Eve Paganini would give a con- 
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cert in the salon of the villa. The maéstro promised to play ten 
selections, five on a violin and five ona sabot. The price of 
admission was twenty francs. The placard briefly stated that 
the proceeds would be devoted to a charitable purpose. 

The same announcement had been carefully made in the 
aristocratic circles of Paris. One can imagine how the news 
was received. For three months, scarcely anyone knew what 
had become of the great'musician. The lovers of music looked 
forward to the event with delight. It need hardly be said that 
all the seats were sold in a day. Paganini had allowed only a 
limited number to be issued. A concert given in a fashionable 
sanitarium after three months of silence, airs played in turn on a 
violin and on a sabot, were circumstances which passed as 
eccentricities which we are always disposed to attribute to men 
of genius. 

On the evening of the concert a long row of elegant carriages 
were standing along the Faubourg Poissoniere. An audience of 
a hundred of the elite had come to the musical féte, which 
proved to be one of the most remarkable events of a decade that 
was noted for eccentric performances. 

The salon of the villa had been transformed into a concert 
hall. Paganini made his appearance smiling and looking years 
younger than he had three months before. He played first upon 
his favorite violin; and the audience was at once transported 
into the seventh heaven. It was Linus swaying the ancient 
world with the power of music. For the great artist this miracle 
was nothing unusual; there was scmething better to come. 

“ But how will he produce the same sweet sounds from the 
sabot?” was asked on all sides. __ 

“You shall see,” replied the dilettanti. “ Nothing that Pagan- 
ini does should surprise any one.” 

He did, in fact, take up the sabot, and with his magic hand 
drew forth the most harmonious sounds that human ears had 
ever listened to. Carried away with the desire to show himself 
better than ever before, the artist produced from this novel instru- 
ment, not only those airs which captivate the soul, but an entire 
drama the meaning of which was doubtful to no one who was 
capable of understanding the mystic language of music. It 
was the story of the return of a conscript. It told of the deso- 
lation of leaving home and the joys of returning. One could 
imagine the tears and wringing of hands, and, later, the welcome, 
the handshakes and the kisses. All were witnesses of his happiness. 
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The applause, of course, was furious and long continued. 
Bouquets were thrown at the feet of the great musician. The 
ancient gossips themselves, as little sympathy as they had for 
noble sentiments, could not resist a certain emotion. Oh, it is 
magnificent, they said. 

In a corner of the salon, half hidden by a screen, a child was 
crying softly.’ It was Nicette. The symphony had gone straight 
to her heart. 

When the concert was over the receipts were counted; they 
amounted to two thousand francs. 

“Here, Nicette,” said Paganini to the little chambermaid, 
“are five hundred francs more than you need to hire a substitute 
in place of your lover. The balance will pay the expenses of the 
soldier’s return.” 

He thought for a moment, and continued: “ But it is neces- 
sary, also, to have something with which to start housekeeping. 
This sabot, or, if you prefer it, this violin, belongs to you. You 
may dispose of it as you please; and I am sure it will make you 
a handsome dot.” 

Nicette, in fact, sold the sabot for six thousand francs to M. 


H , a rich collector of curios. 





It is to-day the property of Lord Granville, formerly ambassa- 
dor of the English Queen to the French Court. To everyone 
to whom his lordship shows his treasure he says: “ This sabot 
is an historical relic as precious as the pen with which Lord Byron 


.” 


wrote ‘ Don Juan. 
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NOLI ME TANGERE* 


By HERMANN SUDERMANN 


OOD-EVENING! It looks as though there was some- 

thing going on here! There is a decided smell of eau 

de cologne and of curling irons in the hall. Going to a ball? 
In that case, adieu. 

You want me to stay until the hairdresser comes—to help 

you pass the time away? NotI. Even though you were to 

promise me a #¢e-d-/éte from now until midnight, I should run 


* Translated by Myrta Leonora Jones, from the German, for Short 
Stories—Copyrighted, Illustrations by L, de Bernebruck. 
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from it, as long as hairdresser and ladies’-maid were lurking in 
the background. With two such influential persons our sex can- 
not hope to compete. Shall I deliberately resign whatever 
small advantage I have up to this time had with you ? 

No, no! I am going at once. Or, perhaps, I will stay merely 
to show you how much better it would have been had I gone. 
If so, I might begin with Adam and Eve, and say to you, If 
Eve had only grasped, at the proper time, the idea that it is the 
correct thing for a woman to appear before the man of her 
choice in the finest possible array, all the unfortunate events 
which followed and which the Bible describes as the ‘ Fall of 
man,’ would never have happened. From the beginning her 
interest in the arts of the toilet would have been so absorbing 
that she would have had no thought for outside matters, and 
Adam would never have had a chance to bite at the apple. 

But to limit ourselves to the present. When a man goes toa 
ball, curled, perfumed, and equipped with the whole parapher- 
nalia of fashionable foolishness, he is in a dream of knightly 
romance, he makes a hero of himself, a hero whose noble quali- 
ties he possesses. But a woman, under these circumstances, 
undergoes a different metamorphosis. She becomes a statue. 
Ye-s, a statue, I say. Have you never observed with what inani- 
mate stiffness of look and manner most women enter a ballroom ? 
how empty is their most luminous glance, how automatic their 
most enchanting smile? 

The cause of this phenomenon I know not. Whether it be 
the customary white of the gown usually worn upon state occa- 
sions, with its heavy folds, or the marble-like gleam of the 
bare shoulders here exposed to the profane eyes of man with all 
the unconsciousness of the ancients, is a question. Perhaps it 
is a latent feeling of shame at their nakedness; perhaps it is 
a secret instinct of imitation, the same which moves the but- 
terfly to take on the form and color of the leaves in order to 
protect itself from dangerous observation ; perhaps—and to this 
view I am inclined—it is mere excess of vanity which produces 
this strong effect. 

What are you saying? I should not talk nonsense? I am 
in earnest, in deepest earnest. Oh, I anticipate your objections. 
How can the tumult of a ballroom, with its crossfires of burn- 
ing glances, with its semi-savage, graceful indolence and its 
feverish spirit, restless as the waves of the sea, be compared to 
a room full of statues ? 
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I will tell you. The picture soon changes. Scarcely are the first 
strains of music heard, scarcely has hand touched hand in the light 
pressure of meeting, before the process of restoration to life, that 
rapturous resurrection of the flesh, slowly and irresistibly begins. 

The woman who, in the half-light of her dressing-room, amid 
the swishing and rustling of her new ball-gown, face to face with 
the flattering reflection from her mirror, looks upon herself as 
upon a marble image, now becomes once more awoman: Many 
a waltzing Pygmalion sees the Galatea whom he received a statue 
awake upon his breast to warm and breathing life, and what 
began in frivolity ends in love. 

Woe to the man, however, who does not understand that he 
must await this return to life, who dares to intrude his clumsy 
Jeelings into this almost hypnotic state of hers. Danger awaits 
him—danger- 

You laugh? That is not nice of you. That deserves re- 
venge, and as I always carry my sword at my side, I will at 
once proceed to tell youa story. A 
woman going to a ball can have no 
greater punishment. Here it is, then: 

One of my oldest acquaintances in 
Berlin is Robert F , the gifted 
historical painter, the one whose last 
year’s picture, “A Group from Tar- 
tarus,” just escaped winning the medal. 

I have known him ever since our 
student days, at which period he used 
to wander about with long waving 
locks and upturned eyes, and wearing 
the most horrible old tufted coat. 
Many a late hour have we spent to- 
gether at a beer-table in the “ Café 
Latin,” exchanging the titanic ideas 
which filled our callow brains. 

We finally lost sight of one another, 
and when, after the lapse of years, I met him again, his curls 
were gone, his eyes looked forth, sharp and worldly-wise, from 
behind gold-rimmed spectacles. He wore a coat whose cut did 
no discredit to its fashionable origin, and, furthermore, he knew 
how to wear it. We seated ourselves in a corner; sadly, but 
scornfully, threw a handful of earth over our buried ideals, and 
renewed our old friendship. 
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About this time I began frequently to hear his name. People 
talked of his pictures, but still more of his attentions to Frau 
Edith X. They had a variety of piquant little occurrences to 
relate ; how he had sat concealed in the depths of her carriage. 
while it waited ror her to come from the opera; how he had 
been seen to meet her for a moonlight promenade on the quay, 
and they were kind enough to remark that A¢s reputation would 
probably not suffer therefrom. 

I felt it to be my duty to inform him of the gossip, by way of 
warning. 

“Tt is her fault,” he murmured between his teeth; ‘‘ why is she 
so slow, so undecided ? ” 

“ You love this woman ? ” 

“‘T worship her,” and in his eyes shone the light of youthful 
ardor. 

Not long after, on one of her reception days, he took me to 
Frau Edith’s, and I saw with my own eyes how matters stood. 

Frau Edith was a widow, one of those favored widows whom 
the Almighty seems to have created especially for this condition 
of life; and parenthetically I may state that I have long held 
that it would be better if all girls were born widows. 

Frau Edith was beautiful; too much could hardly be said in 
her praise. I can see her before me now, her tall figure reclin- 
ing easily in a -chair by the fire, protected from its rays by a 
screen of peacocks’ feathers. She rose slowly with graceful 
indolence to receive the stranger. The pale, dark-eyed face, 
with a faint rosy light upon it from the shaded lamp near by, 
brightened to a welcoming smile that was full of meaning, and 
then relapsed again into its customary earnestness. 

A thoroughly feminine atmosphere reigned in her salon, and 
although her manner as a hostess was perfectly simple, I did 
not fail to perceive in her surroundings the fact that Frau Edith 
had not sat in vain at the feet of artists. 

After that, I visited her frequently and with pleasure, and 
never felt that I had spent a tiresome evening. Her doors 
were open to all who, through intellectual or artistic accom- 
plishments, seemed to belong there. The tone of her gather- 
ings was not strict, nor was it so lax that one was ever tempted 
to escape; and if from her throne she observed that any one 
was too much given to hand-kissing or inclined to approach too 
close to a rosy ear, she called him to her with her most delight- 
ful air of confidence, saying: ‘‘ Dear friend, the men are all so 
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dull; make love to me a little while, you understand it so 
well,” which was equivalent to saying, ‘“You have been 
naughty, my child, go stand in a corner.” 

But to return to my friend F——. In this salon, with its 
shaded lamps and its peacock feathers, he was already treated 
as master of the house; whoever was possessed with a longing 











| 
for anything from the sideboard turned to him, We were all 
sure, myself included, that their engagement would soon be 
announced. 

But at the artist-carnival of that year I noticed that he hovered 
about her in a curious way, approaching her only when it was . 
absolutely necessary. This seemed the more singular to me, be- 
cause he had come expressly for the carnival all the way from 
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Thuringia, where he was engaged in brightening up the melan- 

choly dining-hall of an old castle with Greek and Roman frescoes. 
I called upon him the next morning, but he had already left. 
Weeks went by. F returned, but the chair that we always 

.teserved for him in Frau Edith’s drawing-room remained 





empty. 
Three months later I received a card announcing the en- 
gagement of Frau Edith to Herr Y—--, a well-known lawyer. 


This was in the spring.- In the summer the wedding occurred, 
on which occasion a toast from one of our clever bankers to 
Frau Edith’s next happy widowhood caused a great sensation. 
In the autumn the young couple returned from Capri, where 
Herr Y. was said to have had surprising results from his 
hook and line, and Frau Edith opened her salon in great 
state. 

The old friends all turned up again, tried for a time to re- 
spond to the urgent hospitality of her husband, and then one 
after another stayed away. It was thus with me. F—— was 
the only one who was never seen there. : 

Then came another artist-carnival. It was early in the 
evening. Gradually the great hall of the Winter-garden, which, 
with its pale blue shaded electric lights, had a strange and exotic 
look, began to fill. 

One of the first to come toward me was my friend F .- De- 
lighted to see a familiar face, I took his arm and walked awhile with 
him in front of the Moorish pavilion, which had been decorated 
by ambitious academicians with much pasteboard and gold. 
We let the shining spray of the fountain splash upon us, and 
finally stood, side by side, on the steps of the terrace, where, as 
you know, the whole multitude of arrivals must enter. 

A stream of lace tulle and velvet swept past us ; a stream upon 
which sparkled diamonds like the sunbeams which playfully 
glance upon the waves, and above which now an arm, now a 
shoulder rose white and gleaming, as though the birth of Aphro- 
dite was here to be renewed and multiplied. F ’s artist’s eye 
reveled in it all, but scarcely more than did mine, the uninitiated. 
Suddenly I felt his arm tremble, and he quickly withdrew it from 
mine. Before I could question him, he had disappeared from 
my side and was lost in the crowd. 

At this moment I felt the light tap of a fan, and Frau Edith, 
on the arm of her corpulent husband, stood before me. She was 
more beautiful than ever. Her black eyes burned with the fire 
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of conquest, a proud solitaire nodded from her loosely knotted 
hair, and the dark red roses, which in the form of a garland hung 
from her left shoulder to her waist, seemed to incline their calyxts 
to her dazzling skin, as if to kiss it. 

In pardonable ecstasy I raised my eyes to heaven. She turned. - 
away with a laugh, and her husband with an invitation to.me to 
take supper with them. I thanked him, but declined, as I usually 
did when he asked me. ; 

While our conversation was going on, I noticed that Frau 
Edith was gazing past me, with a wandering, expectant look, and 
then, suddenly bowing slightly to someone across the room, she 
gave him one of her most bewitching and expressive greetings. 

Involuntarily I turned. There stood F , who had been 
unable to make his way through the crowd, smiling, pale with 
agitation, transfixed after the reverential obeisance with which 
he had greeted the woman of his heart. A second later and they 
had all been swallowed up in the crowd. 

A half hour passed, then I found F. sitting alone in one 
corner of the entrance hall before a bottle of red wine. I ordered 
a second glass and seated myself opposite him. 

“‘ Confide in me, old friend,” I said. “ It will lift a load from 
your heart.” ; 

“I wish I had something to confide,” he replied, with a harsh 
laugh. 

“ You love her no » longer pe 

- She who sells her love has forfeited the right to love.” 

“‘ Why, then, do you brood over it ? ” ' 

“ Because there is a riddle I wish to solve.” 

“ What riddle? ” 

‘‘T wish to know what it was that came between us.” 

“You don’t know?” 

“T have not even a suspicion of it.” 

I looked at him in amazement. It seemed like a fairy tale. 

‘“‘ Listen,” he continued. ‘ Perhaps you are in a position to 
throw light upon the darkness. I loved this woman—that you 
know. For two years, timidly and in secret; then, when I at 
last found courage to approach her—to woo her—her friendly 
smile, a secret pressure of the hand, gave me hope for the 
greatest of earthly happiness. But our relations remained prac- 
tically unchanged. If at times she seemed to reveal her whole 
soul to me; if, when we were alone, she granted me now and, 
then a modest caress, and even returned it, still I was not more’ 
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to her than a true and. unassuming friend. She avoided all talk 
of marriage, and she was right in this; for my position was not 
such as to assure us both a comfortable existence. ‘Thus passed 
a year and a half. 

“In the autumn I had been called to the Ekartsburg Castle, 
as you know. In those high, gloomy rooms, where big stoves, 
piled with logs, were kept burning all day long, so that our 
brushes might not fall from our cold, stiff fingers, I stood for 
hours at a time, on the high scaffolding, working as if in a 
dream, pouring forth my longings upon the cold walls. 

“Bold, passionate figures, rose-crowned women, half-naked 
quoit-throwers, the whole gracious company of the immortals 





appeared there, and the more I painted, the more my fancies 
grew, and I worked on in feverish excitement. 

“The letters which during the long winter evenings I wrote to 
my loved one from my empty high-arched bedchamber were filled 
with this intoxication. All the passion which for more than a 
year I had laboriously kept in bounds broke forth precipitously. 

‘““ As soon as I sent my letters I was frightened at the intensity 
of what I had written and the fear seized me that her affection 
might change into aversion. I felt like sending by special 
messengers letters craving her pardon, begging her not to 
judge me harshly, telling her that it was not I, her calm, 
modest friend, whom she had known so long who dared to 
speak so to her, but a madman whose head had been turned by 
a course of dissipation. But these letters always remained un- 
written. 

“When her first answer came I trembled like a schoolboy. But, 
thank God! she was not angry. No; between the lines lurked 
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a roguish humor, and at the very end—I saw it with half-crazed 
eyes—stood the ‘ Du’ I had craved so long, which hitherto she 
had refused me.” 

My friend here interrupted himself, saying, with a stern look 
at me: “If you are going to laugh, I will not go on.” I 
promised to do so no more, and he continued : 

“This letter was followed by a second, a third, and before 
long she was writing me every day. From day to day I could 
see, with ever-increasing rapture, that in her, too, the fire was 
beginning to burn; at first a smothered love-longing expressed 
in broken words, whose meaning was half-concealed, but which 
oftener and still more often flamed forth. 

“At about this time occurred the artist-carnival which I did 
not expect to celebrate with her.” Yet, how proudly and freely 
could I now have gone there with her, happy in my right of 
possession ; but it could not be. 

‘Then she wrote: ‘ Come, dearest, come. I long for you so; 
come to the carnival. I wish to go through the rooms on your 
arm! and on your arm to leave them, a happy woman to escape 
with you from the turmoil. Come; do not trifle away your 
happiness, but come.’ 

‘“‘T clutched my head. Did I understand, or was I dreaming ? 
Did I see visions? But duty—duty! If it became known that 
I had abandoned the frescoes already under way for the sake of 
a ball! My honor as an artist was at stake. A short, hard 
struggle with myself—then I wrote her. 

‘The morning of the carnival arrived—a cold, damp, gloomy 
February morning. At ten o’clock it was hardly light. I hada 
dull headache, and my hands trembled as a result of my feverish 
wakefulness. 

- «¢What if you became il! and could not work?’ called the 
tempter within me; then, ‘Think of the darkness; you will 
have to stop work by three o’clock.’ 

“With wild and sudden longing I pushed my tools aside, dressed 
and rushed to the station. 

“ The train was due in a quarter of anhour. If I could reach 
it in time I could be in Berlin for the ball. 

‘‘ All went well. I senta telegram to the castle announcing my 
departure and promising to return on the morrow, although I 
secretly doubted whether my beloved would let me leave her so 
soon. In the mood I was in I was ready to give up fame and 
future, even my sacred word of honor for her sake. 
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“During the journey I sat motionless in a corner of my com- 
partment, dreaming with closed eyes of the moment of meeting. 
How she would rejoice! How she would rush to my arms, she 
who, with no thought of seeing me, was being dragged dejectedly 
to the ball, because she had no excuse for remaining away. At 
seven o’clock the train drew up in the station. I took a cab, 
drove in haste to my chambers, was dressed in ten minutes, and 
by eight o’clock was standing at her door. 

“Should I be in time? Should I find her at home? Her 
waiting maid opened the door, with a curling iron in her hand. 

““<«Ts Madame at home ?’. I whispered. 

“«¢She is dressing,’ she replied, with a sly glance and also in a 
whisper. She had grasped the situation. 

“J pressed a gold-piece in her hand, large enough to make 
her my slave for half an hour. 

‘“<« Disclose nothing, child.’ 

““¢ Do not be uneasy.’ 

“ She took my hand, for it was dark in the hall, and led me tip- 
toing into the little red salon; you know the one, next to Edith’s 
sleeping room. There she seated me. 

‘“<¢ Hush, not a sound,’ she whispered. 

“T held my breath. My heart was beating as though it would 
burst through my side. Then I heard er dear coveted voice 
saying : 

- “*Gustel, where are you ?’ 

“<« Coming, madame.’ 

“She had quickly lighted a lamp and slipped through a side 
door. Yes, and she did still more, the dear little thing ; she left 
the door partly open so that I could catch a glimpse of the other 
room through the crack. I could see a light, a part of the mir- 
ror, something white which moved hither and thither, and a bit of 
the border of a fluffy mantle which was spread out on the back 
of a chair. 

“ Breathing heavily, I leaned forward. Now I could see her 
head, too, adorned with flowers. I could see the white neck for 
which the deep folds of the mantle made a sort of frame. 
Happy—timid—fearful, I felt my throat contract with a sound 
that was audible. 

““¢ Who is there?’ I heard her say. 

““¢The newspaper man,’ answered the little cat, indifferently. 
‘ He brought the “ Post,” instead of the “‘ Courier,” when he came 
the first time.’ 
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“« Hurry, child; eight o’clock has struck,’ Edith interrupted. 

“Yes, child, hurry, hurry; give your hands wings, or this 
suspense will kill me! 

“The mantle stirs and a dazzling arm is raised to her head. 

““¢ This lock of hair must come further down on my forehead.’ 

““A black shadow passes the crack; then I hear a hissing 
sound. 


“¢ Not too hot!’ 

““¢No, madame.’ Then after a pause: ‘Is that right?’ 

“<¢Yes; now my gown,’ 

“T hear a slight rustling, then the crack is obscured by a golden 
mist, from the midst of which, like rays of moonlight, the reflec- 
tions of a changeable satin caught the eye. The mist rises and 





falls, then neck and arms emerge with the radiant reflection of a 
glacier. 

“T must throw off my overcoat, the sight of this glacier makes 
my blood burn. Now she must, she will come! 

“«A little more powder.’ 

«Never mind the powder, it is without powder that I wish to 
clasp you in my arms!’ I long to cry. 
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““¢ Now, my roses.’ 

“« The devil take your roses.’ 

“ Then all is still. Mistress as well as maid disappear from my 
field of vision. Now and again I hear a slight click like the 
falling of a needle upon a stone floor. 

“That lasts and lasts! Things swim before my eyes—the cold 
sweat stands upon my forehead. 

“ Finally she is ready. I hear her cross the room as if trying 
her dancing shoes, with a step now heavy, now light, now on 
the heel, now on the toe; I see her form glide past the opening, 
swaying this way, then that, as though marking the time—then 
she stops before the mirror. 

“ «Now, you may order the carriage, child. My friends expect 
me to call for them.’ 

“ Gustel slipped into the room where I was; then, with a grim- 
ace and a laugh, she disappeared through the hall door. 

“¢ God knows, fate is spoiling me with kindness,’ was my 
thought, for with Gustel vanished the last obstacle. 

“«¢ Edith, Edith!’ I long tocry. I have to hold fast to the seat 
of my chair, in order not to spoil, at the last moment, my care- 
~ fully laid plan. 

“ She still stands before the mirror, powder-box in hand, puts a 
dab here, brushes a dab off there—sighs—hums—yawns slightly. 

‘“¢« How can she help yawn 
ing?’ I ask myself. She does 
not dream what the night will 
bring her. 

“Now she comes toward 
the door. My heart compels 
me to stand still. 

“She is here—radiant, be-' / 
decked with roses, like the 
women in my pictures, and 
yet how calm, how sovereign, 
how inaccessible to audacious 
longings. 

“She sees me—a little 
frightened ‘Ah!’ escapes 
her. 

“T cry out. I open my 
arms to her. I rush towards her, and—then, then, dear friend, 
at that moment the sword descended upon my head. 
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“¢ Please,’ she said, stepping backwards and coldly warding 
me off with outstretched hand. 

«“ ¢ Edith!’ I cried again. 

“I staggered back. I pressed my hands before my face. 

“She seemed to remember herself, seemed ready to grant me, 
in calm friendship, the right to some sort of a welcome. 

‘“‘T laughed aloud, however, seized my hat and coat, and rushed - 
out of the house. 

““What had happened that she could so suddenly make a 
stranger of me? Had I a rival? 

“TI was choked with jealousy ; like a lunatic I rushed through 
the streets ; I longed to stay away from the ball, to go back to 
my work at once, but I would not give her this cause for triumph. 

“‘So I tried to act as though nothing had happened, and when 
two hours later I found her in the midst of a circle of her 
admirers, I was as polite to her as politeness required. 

“‘ She requited my behavior with corresponding coolness and 
when we parted after midnight we were done with one another, 
although not one disagreeable word had passed between us. 

“Three months later we returned one another’s letters and— 
that is all.” 

He bit his lips in silence. 

“And you have never demanded an explanation?” I asked, 
completely nonplused at the enigmatical outcome. 

“Of what use would it have been ?” he replied, with a shrug 
of his shoulders. ‘“ This woman knew what she wanted. Whilst 
I, with her last ardent letter next to my heart, was sitting by her 
door, she had long since determined to give me my dismissal. 
Why should I care to know the ‘ why,’ merely the ‘ why ?’” 

. “Perhaps her present husband played some part in all this ?” 

He shook his head. ‘I inquired as to that,” he replied, “but 
she did not meet him until later. Can you think of any other 
possible reason, you, who should know human nature ?” 

An idea flashed through my brain. 

“Do you know, F ,” I said, “ I am going to ask her my- 
self.” 

“Man, would you do this, would you?” 

“Certainly, it’s the simplest thing in the world. Here and 


” 





now. 


The thing was not quite so simple as it seemed. I spent 
almost two hours in Frau Edith’s vicinity, before I could seize 
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a favorable moment. I was almost sorry that I had so abruptly 
refused her husband’s invitation, but it was too late for regrets. 

I waited until cigars were brought to their table, which, by 
this time had become somewhat boisterously merry. : 

“Ah, are you there, deserter?” cried the councillor to me 
from afar. ‘You are too late. The lobsters were good, un- 
commonly good. Don’t you want some?” 

I declared that I had had supper. 

“‘ Here, waiter, a glass of champagne for the gentleman.” 

‘I declared that I never drank champagne. 

Frau Edith, greatly annoyed, lightly touched her husband’s arm. 

“ But you smoke? Have a cigar, young man, have a cigar. 
Such a weed you don’t smoke every day.” 

I took the weed that I did not ‘smoke every day,” happy to be 
rid of him in that way, and then, in cold blood, I pushed a seat 
between Frau Edith’s and that of her admirer on her right. 

Then I had a little talk with her. No one could object to 
that. 

Five minutes later we were in dangtrous waters. 

“Do you remember last year’s carnival, Frau Edith ?” 

She started. ‘Why do you ask?” 

“T was thinking of someone who ye 

She laughed icily, and plucked a leaf from one of the roses, 
which, drooping from the warmth of her body, was ready to fall 
apart. 

“ Whom do you mean?” 

“T was thinking of the man who at that time hastened to 
Berlin filled with joyous anticipations, and who to-day is wonder- 
ing in vain why his hope, the hope of his life, was not fulfilled.” 

She looked at me in amazement and smiled again. This time 
it was a smile of satisfaction which lightened her features; then 
holding the rose petal to her lip she whispered through her 
fingers : 

“TI see that someone has made a confidant of you? ” 

“ And if this were so?” 

“You are his envoy then,” she said, in a still lower tone. 

“This woman is not averse toareconciliation” was my thought. 
I merely ‘said ‘I wish I were, dear lady. But unfortunately I 
spoke only for myself, a curious fellow who likes to watch the 
cards when others play together.” 

“I did not play with him.” She bit the leaf in two, so that 
one-half of it fluttered down into her wineglass. 
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“ How, then,” I replied, “did it happen that you were so 
changed in your manner toward him that evening?” 

“ 7, changed? Was it not he who treated me like a stranger 
at that carnival ?” 

‘“‘ But before that, at your own house ?” 

“Was he not even more strange there, more disagreeable ? 
Why did he run away so suddenly as though the furies were 
behind him? Oh, I had cause to be angry with him.” 

“ But go back still further. Pray remember, Frau Edith. 
When you came into the room where he had been waiting for 
you, why did you ward him off so coldly?” 

“Why? That is simple enough,” she said, pointing to her 
roses, and smiling brightly. ‘ Because the dreadful man would 
have ruined my whole ball-gown.” 

I leaned forward and kissed Frau Edith’s beautiful jeweled 
hand, with a feeling of genuine gratitude in my heart. 


An hour later I left the place. As I sat alone in the Café 
Bauer, I drew from this experience the following lesson : 

Before the ball, from the woman you love ask—nothing ; 
after the ball ah, here comes your hairdresser ! 
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THE CHILDREN’S: BENEFIT* 


By Howarp L. THomMaAs 


N the crude, half-formed world in which we live 
happiness must, to a great extent, be compara- 
tive and the same rule holds good in regard to 
our creature comforts. We are never so com- 
fortable, never so impregnated with coziness as 
when the elements are waging their noisy war- 
fare without, and when we may imagine how 

miserable we would be were we forced to brave the storm and 

endure the biting cold. 

This was the case with the semicircle of men gathered around 
the fire roaring in the great chimney. Every snowcloud driving 
against the rattling windows increased their appreciation of the 
warmth and comforts of the room and caused them to turn with 
keener relish to the cheerful blaze. Every shrieking gust of wind © 
lent to their minds a more delicate perception of the jests that 
fell from the lips of the celebrated comedian, Henry Leonard, 
who amused them, in varying degree, by the repetition of scraps 
of dialogue culled from the many comedies he had played during 
his recent tour. s 

Leonard’s personality contained, in a marked degree, that 
indescribable magnetic charm which enables every natural actor 
to control both the thoughts and emotions of his audience. And 
with this charm was blended in happy proportion a fascinating 
versatility. Tragedy and comedy are near of kin all the world 
over; in Leonard they dwelt in amicable union. Grave or’ gay, 
he was a king among players, and could call forth either tears 
or laughter according to his will. 

In the midst of the hilarious burst of applause which greeted 
one of the actor’s sallies, the door was timidly pushed open, and 
a pair of ragged, half-frozen children stole into the room, With 
uncertain steps and eyes sharpened by cautious fear, they slowly 
made their way behind the laughing group and presently stood 
by Leonard's side, rolling their frightened eyes about the room. 
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““Won’t somebody give us some money? we have nothing to 
buy food with!” The little lad’s teeth chattered with cold, and 
his blue lips were so stiff he could hardly frame his words; but 
he stood there before the men and, grasping his sister’s hand 
tightly in his own, made his appeal with wistful eagerness. 

“We don’t want it for ourselves—we can starve—but father 
died last week and mother: ” A sob cut his speech short ; 
but bravely fighting back the tears that sprang to his eyes, he 
continued, huskily: ‘“ Mother will die, too, if we can get her no 
food ; she is starving.” ' 

Nervously fingering his cap, he glanced from face to face with 
eyes full of pathetic entreaty. Then his lip began to tremble 
and hot tears rose to his eyes, as he saw nothing but coldness in 
the faces about him. Turning drearily away, he drew his sister 
toward the door, attempting to console her grief with brave words, 
although his own heart was almost breaking at thought of the 
sweet face, all seamed with care and hollow with hunger, so 
patiently awaiting their return. 

“Won't you give us something, sir?” he asked, in a choked 
voice, extending his hands appealingly toward Leonard. ‘ Moth- 
er is dying, sir; dying for want of food. Oh, do give us some- 
thing!” The little fellow half-turned away and fell to sobbing 
as though his heart would break. 

Tenderly the actor caught the ragged figure in his arms and put 
it ina chair. Then he turned and gazed fixedly on the silent 
men around him. 

“Twenty years ago,” he began, abruptly, ‘“‘ my father lost his 
fortune and we sank, almost in a day, from wealth to abject pov- 
erty. We scarcely had the necessaries of life, and were forced to 
see two delicately nurtured women, who had been brought up in 
every luxury within the reach of wealth; two women who had 
been shielded by jealous love from every sorrow and guarded from 
every care, living out their lives in a foul and noisome tenement- 
house. We were forced to drag them down with us to an exist- 
ence more miserable than that of a beast. And these two women 
were my mother and sister.” 

Leonard paused; his face looked pinched and drawn, his eyes 
glistened with unshed tears and his voice shook with suppressed 
emotion. 

“TI was fifteen,” he continued, drearily, “old enough to ap- 
preciate their suffering, old enough to perceive that death, for 
my mother, at least, must follow in the footsteps of poverty. 
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“ Ah! how brave they were! In their attempts to force upon 
my father and myself the belief that their lives were not the 
- martyrdoms we knew them to be, they resorted to subterfuges 
that would have been pitiful had they not been beautiful—glori- 
fied by unselfish love. How often mother has met us at the door 
as we returned from our work and told us with loving words that 
she had chanced on some old-time friends and had dined else- 
where. She would smile as she told us that loving falsehood, 
and, although she had not tasted food in God knows how long, 
she would strive to force her portion of the scanty meal upon us.” 

Leonard’s voice broke and he turned his face, twitching with 
pain, from his staring auditors. None were apathetic now, and 
tears of pity were hanging in many of the eyes fastened on the 
figure before the fire. 

‘“One day my father was brought home crippled for life,” 
Leonard continued, dully. “And I, a boy of fifteen, was the 
only one left to earn bread to fill those three mouths. I worked 
both night and day, I worked as man never worked before, but 
what could my earnings avail among so many? Day by day I 
saw my mother growing paler; great blue hollows appeared 
beneath her eyes, and each hour left her thinner and weaker than 
the last. 

““ My God! she was starving to death before my eyes, and I 
was powerless to save her!” 

Leonard sprang up and paced the floor with feverish, uneven 
strides. . 

“Hell can hold no torture to equal what I suffered then, 
heaven no joy to compensate it. Both father and mother died 
when a crumb from the rich man’s pocket, a crumb too small to 
be noticed by him, would have saved them.” 

He buried his face in his hands, and dry, hard sobs shook 
him from head to foot. 

When he turned again to his auditors, his appearance had 
undergone a complete change. His figure, as he crouched 
before the fire, looked pinched and small, his clothes seemed to 
hang in folds from his shoulders, his cheeks were hollow, and 
his whole figure shivered with cold. 

“And now my sister, all that is left to me in the world, is 
dying, starving before my eyes!” he cried, shrilly, his glittering 
eyes full of wild appeal. “I have sought work in every quar- 
ter; I have gone out into the streets and begged alms in the 
name of the God above us, and I have failed to get anything; 
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do you hear? failed! Oh, can there be a merciful God above 
us, when I am forced to see her die like this ? 

“ For the love of that God! For the love of all you hold 
dearest, give me something!” he pleaded wildly, stretching hands 
that shook with emotion appealingly toward the silent group. 

“You are rich; you would not miss so small a sum, and you 
can save her—save my sweet sister! For God’s sake do not 
leave her to starve to death!” - His face aflame with passionate 
entreaty, Leonard sprang up and moved among the spectators, 
holding a hat in his hand. 

All, stirred to the depths of their hearts, strove to give vent 
to their emotions in the magnitude of their offerings, and 
Leonard returned to his seat by the fire, his hat overflowing with 
banknotes. 

“ Thanks, gentlemen,” he said, quietly. 

He turned to look for the children, and, to his surprise, found 
the little pair at his elbow with tears shining in their eyes. 

“‘ What is the matter ? ” he asked, softly. 

“We're so sorry for you, sir,” the boy answered huskily ; 
“and we want to give you this for your sister. Tain’t much, 
but it’s all we have, and we want you to take it, ’cause, I guess, 
you want it more’n we do ; and, besides, we can get a couple 
more before we get home.” The boy eagerly pushed two 
pennies into the actor’s hand, his face bright with pleasure at 
giving. i 

“This, gentlemen, is charity,” Leonard said, gravely. Then, 
turning to the boy, he placed the roll of money in his hand and 
told him to hasten home to his mother. 

“ But it’s for your sister,” the little lad said stoutly, although 
his eyes glistened at sight of the bills. 

‘“‘T have no sister,” the actor answered, smiling. 

“And you ain’t poor ?” asked the puzzled urchin. 

“No.” The actor rose, and walking to the door, sent the 
children on their way rejoicing. 

“A hundred dollars was very fair,” he said, as he reseated 
himself. 

“Your story was not true, I gather from what you told the 
boy,” a spectator said. ; 

“No,” answered Leonard, lazily lighting a cigarette, ‘merely 
a bit of original tragedy for the sake of the children.” 


AN OBSTINATE BACHELOR * 


By W. Petr RIDGE 





eu iy; HE Albany runs—or rather saunters— 
Ve from Vigo Street to Piccadilly. Itisa 
quiet space, and the glass-roofed ave- 
nue gives it an added air of seclusion. 
Bachelors live in the Albany, and are 
tended by discreet, plain-faced house- 
keepers, to whom they commonly leave 
in their wills £50 and several old silk 
hats. At night the shade of Macaulay 
hovers at the Bodley Head end of the 
Albany, and says strenuous words on finding that: his old rooms 
are occupied now by a publisher-—words which fortunately the 
discreet, plain-faced housekeepers cannot overhear. 

“T think,” said Mr. Robert Mepsted to himself, with one foot 
pressed hard against the mantelpiece at No. 6 M, “that I should 
like to see her just once again. Only once, mind! There are 
one or two things I should like to say casually to her, just to 
show that I am quite contented as I am.” 

The youngest tenant in the Albany sighed. Now, it is not 
usual for men who brag of being contented to sigh. 

“There’s a popular impression,” went on Mr. Robert Mepsted, 
argumentatively, ‘‘ that a bachelor must be lonely. It is a most 
mistaken impression. It is high time that the world recognized 
what a blunder this is. There is no more preposterous 7 

Mr. Robert Mepsted, turning round in his easy-chair to argue 
with an imaginary opponent, stopped. In the doorway was 
Mrs. Long, his housekeeper, with a card on a brass waiter—a 
squarish card, which Mrs. Long presented with an air of some 
reluctance, 

“Lady Westenhanger and Miss Westenhanger,” read Mep- 
sted. He turned away, that Mrs. Long (whom he feared) 
should not see his face redden. 


* From ‘The New Budget.” 
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“ Are they—er—waiting, Mrs. Long?” 

“‘T have shown the ladies, sir,” said Mrs. Long, trembling with 
the knowledge of having done the right thing, “‘into the sitting- 
room. Shall I tell them you are not at home, sir?” 

“ I will come in there.” 

“Ho!” said Mrs. Long, disappointedly. 

Mepsted stood for a moment at the door of the room. He 
wanted, above all things, to regain his self-composure; he de- 
sired also to remember the few satirical remarks that he had 
proposed for this emergency. The sound of her voice within, 
arguing gently with her shrill-voiced mother, sent the sarcasms— 
and they were uncommonly good sarcasms—effectually out of 
his head. 

“My dear Mr. Mepsted, I am so glad we found you in. 
Mary and I were in town, and we were making calls, and Mary 
suggested——” 

“We had not seen you for some time,” interrupted Mary 
Westenhanger, hurriedly. 

“It’s too good of you both to call,” said Robert Mepsted. 
“Can I give you tea or something? I am rather awkward at 
playing host at present, but I shall get used to the game with 
practice. Some bachelors I know manage very well.” 

“TI want,” said Lady Westenhanger, “to call in at Bond 
Street and see a jeweler man. So that I don’t think we'll 
trouble you, Mr. Mepsted.” 

“ Do you want to go to Bond Street, Miss Westenhanger P” 

‘““ Not in the least, Mr. Mepsted. I don’t like jewelry.” 

“‘That’s a most outrageous remark to make,” said Lady 
Westenhanger, with severity. ‘I consider it almost impious. 
Every woman should a 

“Then how would x be,” suggested Mr. Mepsted, genially, 
“‘for you, Lady Westenhanger, to drive round to Bond Street, 
for you, Miss Westenhanger, to remain here, and for my house- 
keeper to give us tea? I’ve been writing all the afternoon, and 
T want a cup.” 

- This was where Mary Westenhanger showed strategy worthy 
of a field-marshal. 

“I think I had better go with mamma,” she said, mildly. 

“ And / think,” said Lady Westenhanger, with severity, “that 
you will do nothing of the sort. You will remain here, Mary, 
until I return. Mr. Mepsted is not like one who is a new friend 
of the family.” i 
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“Lady Westenhanger,” said Robert Mepsted, “you are 

always right.” He pressed the electric knob and gave to Mrs. 
' Long directions. ‘“ Let me see you to your carriage. Miss 
Westenhanger, can you find an illustrated paper to look at until 
I return?” 

‘IT don’t think I care for art,” she said, quietly, “just now.” 

Mr. Robert Mepsted returned very quickly. Mary Westen- 
hanger was looking, with her hands clasped behind her, at a 
portrait of his mother, and when she turned there were tears in 
her eyes. 

‘“‘ Tea already here?” he exclaimed, breezily. “ What a capi- 
tal manager Mrs. Long is! Will you pour out, Miss Westen- 
hanger?” 

‘“T still possess a Christian name,” she remarked, as she 
obeyed. 

“You haven’t discarded everything, then?” 

Mr. Robert Mepsted made a mental note of the score. 
Sarcasm number one. 

“TI wanted particularly to see you,” she said. She lifted her 
cup, but her hand trembled, and she replaced it on the table 
where it was safe. ‘I’m afraid that I was very stupid and 
unreasonable when we met last.” : 

‘“‘T don’t like to contradict you,” he said. 

‘© And I—well, I want to apologize, Robert. In a general 
way, I can bear my mother pretty well, but on that day she had 
been more than usually trying.” 

“‘T don’t think we need say any more about it, Mary.” 

‘Do you really mean that ?” she asked, quickly. 

“T mean that we need not trouble to rake up old grievances. 
It is a species of gardening that I don’t care for. All that we 
need do now is to see that we remain good friends for the 
future.” . 

“ And—and nothing more than friends ? ” 

“ What more could we be?” 

“Well,” said Mary Westenhanger, crumbling the cake un- 
necessarily, and making of it a carefully-built pyramid, “ you 
said once—you would be my husband.” 

“‘ And you said once that I should not.” 

“ Only once,” she remarked, nervously. 

‘The number is small, but sufficient.” Robert Mepsted felt 
quite a glow of admiration at his unbending sternness. He 
was behaving with much more courage than he had ever 
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credited himself with. “The fact of it is, Mary, life in the 
Albany, with pleasant rooms and plenty of work, is rather 
enjoyable. One has no cares, no trammels, and 

“ And no companion.” 

“That fact,” said Robert Mepsted, with an effort, “is the 
comble de joie.” 

She rose from the table and walked again to the portrait. 

“ She was the kindest friend I ever had,” said Mary Westen- 
hanger. “ How good this is of her!” 

“My mother,” said Robert Mepsted, rising and standing 
beside her, ‘“‘was always good. She was the only pemon that 
knew of our engagement.” 

“T am glad that nobody else knew. We have been saved 
the congratulations of our friends. And I want to ask you 
something, Robert. There is no necessity for anybody ever to 
know, is there?” 

“No necessity at all, dear. I would rather keep it as a 
pleasant secret, to remember all my life. They were the brightest 
of days, those, and I shall never, never forget them.” 

‘Tt is worth coming here,” she said, impulsively, “to hear 
you say so. I should not have called if I had not believed that. 
And I thought that perhaps there might be more such days in 
the future.” 

“ The stock is exhausted,” said Mr. Mepsted, decidedly. 

She took very slowly a ring from her finger. It was a little 
reluctant to move, being a ring that studied appearance and 
liked an effective background. 

“‘T did not send this back,” said Mary Westenhanger, 
“Eecause I did not like to give it up. But I believe that it is 
usual in these situations to do so.” 

“T have had little experience,” he said, “but if that is the 
tule let us make an exception. I would rather you kept it. It - 
will be something to remind you of me when—when we are 
olcer.” 

Mrs. Long, looking in to see if anything was wanted, noted 
with some disturbance that the two young people were standing 
rather closely together. Mrs. Long coughed the cough of warn- 
ing and withdrew with an apology. 

‘ Will Lady Westenhanger be much longer ? ” said Mepsted, 
anxiously. He felt that his reserve of sternness was giving out, 
and to listen to het quiet voice and to watch her eyes for many 
moments longer would be fatal. 
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‘* Mamma usually has a good deal to say to shopkeepers, but 
she will be back directly.” ° 

‘“‘ And then we shall say good-bye again, I suppose ? ” 

«Somehow, in spite of all this, I’m not sorry that I’ve called,” 
she said, thoughtfully. 

“It has been a great delight to me.” 

“T blamed myself for quarreling with you before, Robert, 
but now that—now that this afternoon has happened, why, 
nobody can blame me.” 

“That’s true. However long I live I must always feel that 
my bachelorhood is due to myself and to no one else.” 

She looked round swiftly. 

“« Are you going to be a bachelor all your life, Robert ? ” 

“Why, yes. Of course. I don’t want to marry anybody 
else—I mean to say, I’m comfortable enough asI am. And I 
dare say when we're twenty years older we shall meet some- 
where and we shall decide that it’s all been for the best. I, as 
a bachelor, you, as an old maid, will , 

‘“‘T beg your pardon ?” 

“T say that you, as an old maid, will 5 

“Iam afraid that you are peering into the future, Robert, 
without your glasses. I shall marry.” 

The newspaper fell from his hand. 

“ But—but you said that you did not care for anyone 
else!” 

“T don’t see how that affects the matter. I have a proposal 
in my pocket now.” 

“ Show it to me.” 

“If you say ‘please,’” said Mary Westenhanger. And when 
Robert obeyed she took from her bodice a letter. 

‘“‘ But this man is one of the most fearful bounders in town!” 
cried Robert Mepsted, distractedly. ‘‘ You, of course, said 
‘No,’ at once, dear ?” 

“<T thought it better to wait, Robert. It is not wise to be im- 
petuous in these matters.” 

“ But surely, Mary, you would never dream: u 

He stopped, because his indignation half choked him. 

“TI do, sometimes. I dreamt once that you and I were 
going to be very happy together. But as that is not likely to 
occur, why, an alternative course has to be adopted.” 

He took her hand suddenly. 
“ Mary, you mustn’t do this. I said I was happy, but that 
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was all brag. I’m miserable without you, and I’m punishing 
myself more than I can bear. Let us see what we can do.” 

“Hadn't we better put our heads together?” suggested Miss 
Westenhanger, shyly. 


Mrs. Long explained the whole affair the following morning 
to a lady friend who managed the rooms of Colonel Dunkerley 
at No. 7 M. 

“ T could see it all, Mrs. What-is-it, with ’alf an aya said Mrs. 
Long, discontentedly. ‘“ There’s him with the ’ump, as you may 
say, and a way of looking at his coffee before he drank it as 
though he was, in a manner of speaking, lost in thought; there’s 
her, a tall, good-looking, cheerful girl, with tears in her eyes 
before she’d been there five minutes; and there’s her mother 
a-trotting off to Bond Street to ’aggle with a shopkeeper, and 
when my lady came back and caught them kissing one another, 
and had her tantrums, why, as I said to myself, ‘ What on earth 
could you expect ?’” 

The lady at Number 7 Msaid, philosophically, as she frightened 
a kitten away with her brush, that human nature was much the 
same, no matter what ‘spere’ of life you come across it. 

‘“That’s all very well,” said Mrs. Long, aggrievedly ; ‘“‘ but how 
about me? As likely as not I shall ’ave some cantankerous old 
military gent to look after now. What / think is, people ought 
to ’ave more consideration, one for the other.” 
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A CANADIAN IDYL* 


By PautinE SHACKLEFORD COLYAR 


and again a shadow, just to accentuate the bright- 
ness. Bobcaygeon had disappeared in the dis- 
tance, and for a time there was no sound save 
the throb of the engine and the swish-swash of 
the wheel as the boat — along through the clear waters of 
Sturgeon lake. 

Two old women, who sat close together and talked in whispers 
to each other, were, beside myself, the only passengers aboard. 
Here and there we slipped past cool summer retreats, in their 
settings of green trees, with grassy lawns rolling far back out of 
sight. There was a medley of bird notes in the air, and the 
fresh aromatic scent of the pines floated in upon the breeze. 

“Yo! fust trip to Ontario ? ” asked the captain, seating himself 
on a camp-stool near by. 

“Yes; I am spending a week or so at Bobcaygeon, for the 
fishing.” 

“Fine sport about here. Think I seen you an’ the Scotchman 
out together day befo’ yistiddy, if I don’t mistake. Stoppin’ at 
the Forest House, ain’t you?” 

“ Well, I have a room at the Forest House, and drop in occa- 
sionally for meals; but I confine myself generally to fish diet. 
McDougal is a capital cook as well as fisherman, and he serves 
up the trout fresh from the water. I tell you what, they are 
fine.” 

“ Ah, sir,” he vouchsafed, “ Canady is a great country—a big 
country, an’ the fish an’ the timber is prime; they can’t be beat. 
But here we are at last. The Injun village is just about half a 
mile back. Keep to the path an’ you can’t miss it. You won't 
see much when you fin’ it, howsomever—nothin’ thar but dorgs 
an’ half-breeds.” 

In another instant I found myself alone in the woods with no 
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human habitation in sight. Everyone at Bobcaygeon had urged 
a visit to the Indian village, and I supposed I should find it 
along the regular line of traffic. 

While I sat on a log, deliberating with myself as to my next 


move, a canoe touched the shore, and for one brief moment a © 


young girl stood in it, lithe and supple, outlined against the 
quivering reeds. Her slim brown ankles peeped from under her 
crimson skirt, a blue shawl fluttered around her, and a yellow 
kerchief was knotted about her black hair. She looked like 
some bright, tropic bird poised for flight. 

As she caught sight of me; a flood of color surged into her 
face; then, with a light, joyous laugh, she tossed back her pretty, 
shapely head, and nodded impressively, while her eyes sparkled 
with pleasurable excitement. 

“She is as beautiful as a picture, and I should like to frame 
her just as she stands,” was my mental comment, Lut I lifted my 
hat and spoke to her in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“‘T want to go to the Indian village, but have lost my way,” I 
said. “ Will you please direct me to it ?” 

‘And why do you care to go there?” she asked, as she se- 
cured the canoe to the bank. “There is nothing to see. Je & 
déteste, moi.” 

She had come up very near me while she spoke, and now 
dropped down upon the log beside me as though it were quite 
the thing to do. 

“ Mamma and I, we have lived there since my father died,” 
she went on, “for after he fell and hurt himself, he could do 
no more work, and mamma was sick, so they were very, very 
poor. You know my father was half-Indian, and his father was 
a chief—a great chief. Once I saw him dressed up to see the 
Prince of Wales when he came over here. The old man had 
on his war paint, with feathers in his hair, and his blanket around 
him. I was little, and afraid of him, and I cried loud.” 

“Ts your mother an Indian, too?” 

“ Mon dieu! Non—du tout—elle est tout a fait Frangaise.” 

She raised her daintily penciled brows and brought the tips of 
her fingers together with a tragic little gesture. She spoke Eng- 
lish without an accent, but ever and anon, apparently uncon- 
sciously, glided into French, with which she seemed more con- 
versant. 

“ Have you always lived in the village?” I inquired, with as 
small regard for the conventionalities as she herself displayed. 
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She looked at me deprecatingly through her silky lashes, and 
laughed a mocking little laugh. 

“ Quelle idée /" she cried. “TI would now be dead if that was 
so. Itis not life here. It is only to breathe like this "—and she 
sighed audibly. 

Then for awhile she was silent, with her eyes fixed on the 
water in a musing, dreamy gaze. © , 

“Ah, monsieur, that marriage was a great mistake,” she an- 
nounced at last, facing me suddenly; ‘“‘my father and mother. 
He had only his handsome face, and mamma was an orphan 
—and now see how we must work. Sans doute, Jean is much 
better as a husband.” 

“ Who is Jean?” [ asked. 

“Ah, Jean!” with a shrug of her dainty shoulders. “Jean? 
He is—but it is time to go. Mamma will be waiting for me, 
and unless I work to-day I will have no baskets to sell to- _ 
morrow. Won't you come along with me?” 

I needed no second invitation, and we strolled away side by 
side. The fields lay steeped in golden sunshine, the sky was 
as blue as a summer harebell, and the air full of a strange, 
soft radiance. The mellow tones of a distant church bell drifted 
across the water, and fainter, yet fainter, floated on and on, 
until the last echo had hidden itself in the reeds along the 
shore. 

“Won't you tell me about Jean?” I persisted. 

“Why, Jean—Jean! I’m going to marry Jean next month,” 
she told me, while a swift blush dyed her face. 

“ Then Jean is a very fortunate fellow,” I replied. “ But who 
ishe? Where is he?” 

In the silence that ensued I had time to study her face. There 
was passion lurking in her dusky eyes, and the crimson burned 
under the olive of her cheeks. 

“Ah!” she said, presently, with a quick turn of her head that 
brought to mind a little robin-redbreast, “you Americans, 
monsieur, you think too much of marriage—ce n'est pas le jin. 
There is much afterwards. Should I wish Pierre to see me 
when I am sick, and old, and ugly ? He will wear me in his heart, 
and there I shall always be young and beautiful. 

“And perhaps—-Bah! Ja pauvreté est méchante’ When I 
should like to float on the lake and dream it is mamma that cries 
that I must gather birch-bark and sweet hay for more baskets 
and workboxes. Then, too, I have to dye the quills with which 
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to trim them; and Jean, he has a house, and a cow, and two 
horses, and three thousand dollars,” pausing impressively as she 
enumerated each piece of property. ‘ But Pierre is only a sol- 
dier, Ma foi! Comme il est beau ce garzon-/4a—tall and straight, 
like a young tree, and such big blue eyes.” 

“ Do you love Pierre? ” I queried. 

“ Mais oui,” with a touch of resignation in her tone. 

“And you say he loves you, too?” 

There was a slight quiver about her rosy lips, and she laughed 
a toneless little laugh. 

‘ Yes,” she answered, ‘ but—cela ne vaut pas, monsicur. He 
is poor—so poor—only a soldier, with a sword and a uniform, 
and. ” she gazed up at me with her lustrous eyes that were 
dark and flashing, like the eyes of the women of Seville. 

There was a wondrous blending of softness and fire in her 
face, and I marveled as I looked at her, why the eccentric 
brain of this dainty, bird-like creature, innocent of any knowl- 
edge of angles and triangles, should fly off at a tangent, busy 
with the problem of life, that is so difficult of solution. 

We were in sight of her small cottage now, with the waving 
millet up to its very door. It looked like a tiny island in a big, 
restless sea. 

“One must live, monsieur,” she announced, parenthetically, 
with an impatient little moue, “ and see, this is not life. Pierre, 
he spoke to me the day he went away, but I knew he loved me 
before he said a word. There was something in his eyes when 
he looked into mine that cried out so loud that I thought every- 
body must hear it; and when he kissed me that first time, and 
said, ‘Lorita, I love you,’ it was all old to me even then, and I 
laughed, but something was laying on my heart like a great 
weight. Ah, gue je suis folle! Why do I talk to youso? But 
what could I do? I should have never a new dress when I 
would be the wife of Pierre, and then—and then—aA, bon Dieu / 
A soldier’s buttons are so bright, and pretty girls smile at him, 
and as for me, why I would be at home cooking, and scrubbing, 
and—and—ta, ta, ta, Jean, he is ugly and safe, and it is much 
better so.” 

The quiet decision, the cool, calm dignity of her remarks— 
their audacity, was staggering. I passed my hand across my 
eyes, and looked at her again as she threaded her way in front 
of me along the narrow path. 

“And next month you are to marry Jean,” I said, as we 
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reached the cottage door. “I believe you will change your mind 
yet, and take Pierre. I would, if I were you.” 

She shook her head and tapped the ground impatiently with 
one of her arched, brown feet. 

“< Non, non,” she asserted, emphatically. “Je ne suis pas co- 
quette moi. I will marry Jean, apres—guwimporte?” and she 
lifted her eyebrows ever so little. 

“ May I come to see you again before I leave? I hope Jean 
is not jealous.” . 

“ Voila une autre chose,” she cried, laughing, and flashing back 
one of her radiant smiles as she looked at me with those mis- 
chievous, haunting eyes. 

The captain had spoken truly. There was, indeed, little of 
interest to see at the village. The Indians (all half-breeds) were 
lazy, shiftless creatures, weak imitations of the white man. _ 

“T am disappointed,” I said to the shopkeeper, who was 
lounging in the door, with his stiff black hair pompadoured. “I 
came here expecting to find wigwams, wampum, and war-paint.” 

The man laughed. 

“You might not have got home with your scalp,” he replied, 
“if this was so.” 

The children stared at me stolidly, some half-grown boys were 
playing baseball, and in the back of the shop I heard a baby 
crying. After buying a half-dozen baskets and tiny birch-bark 
canoes (I had engaged as many more from Lorita), I turned my 
face tothelake. Lorita and her mother—a bright-faced, Frenchy 
little woman, were engaged in an animated discussion as I neared 
their cottage, and I passed by unobserved. As I went down the 
little path between the millet I heard Lorita laugh, and there was 
‘a suggestion in it of the carol of a bird. 

“So she is going to marry Jean for his money,” kept running 
through my mind like a refrain, “because he owns a house, a 
cow, two horses, and three thousand dollars.” 

It was the same old strain, on a lower key. Women have 
sold themselves since the world began, but the blank dreariness 
of the girl’s future appalled me. 

I tossed away my cigar in disgust. 

Two days later I received a letter calling me home unexpect- 
edly, and the evening before my departure I went to bid Lorita 
good-bye. The girl—she was scarcely more than a child—at- 
tracted me, interested me. Such quaint, sordid axioms from such 
guileless lips! 
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The air was fresh with that delicious fragrance of the woods 
after a shower, and the mist, like a gray spectre, floated up from 
the lake, and away. The odor of birch-bark and sweet hay 
seemed to hang about the cottage, like a visible presence, and 
the rustling millet nodded and whispered without ceasing. 

In the doorway.I found Lorita, pale and troubled, but she 
extended to me a brown, delicately-modeled little hand as I 
paused upon the steps, and greeted me with her characteristic, 
insouciant smile. Then her beautiful face, as capricious as an 
April day, again relapsed into sadness. 

‘‘ Ah, it is too bad,” she began, with a sob in her voice, “ that 
it should happen so. Jean, he tries to please me. He came 
yesterday to bring the great trunk of wedding clothes from Mon- 
treal. You see, I would have it so, for it is there that we used to 
live, and there is nothing to buy at Bobcaygeon.” 

She spoke so rapidly that her words tripped over one another, 
in their undue haste. 

“Such silks and laces, monsieur. Ah, but I shall look 
likea princess with them on ”—with a fleeting smile, and a bird- 
like poise of her head. ‘“ But mamma and I were looking through 
them, and Jean, who insisted that he must see, too, he sat down 
beside us, and in a moment he was asleep. Bah! only fancy! 
And he snored frightfully, but that was all the better, for then we 
might say what we liked, and mamma was sure that one dress was 
bon marché, for there was a spot as big as your button under the 
top ruffle.” 

With an unmirthful, pathetic laugh, she added: 

“Tt was hidden indeed, snug away, but mamma found it, for 
her eyes are sharp, and she shook her head, and said, ‘ Ze 
vieu diable est avare,’ But Jean was still snoring, and we knew 
he could not hear, and we both laughed. 

“Then I put on my wedding-gown, and pinned on the long 
white veil, monsieur, and I looked beautiful, like the little Mother 
in the church, and when I turned from the mirror Pierre was 
standing in the door just here. The sun was shining on the but- 
tons of his jacket, and he was where you are now, with his arms 
stretched out to me and his eyes half shut, under the shadow of 
his cap. 

“« Mamma was gone to show some lace to a neighbor, and I did 
not speak, but—but—guwe voulez -vous? 

“The veil is not hurt, and it is dry again, but his—Pierre’s 
tears and mine, ah, they fell on it very fast. 
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“Suddenly he saw Jean—poor Jean! 

“ His mouth was open, so—and his nose was red like a cherry, 
and while he snored Pierre looked down at him and clinched _ his 
fists, and under my lace my heart was aching—throbbing.” 

Her bright changeful face grew soft and tender as she spoke, 
and the rosy glow deepened on her cheeks. 

“Ah, well, Pierre, he was gone when mamma came back, and 
you know Jean est riche—énormément riche—but something aches 
so here in my breast.” 

“So you are surely going to marry Jean next month? Good- 
bye, Lorita,” I said, turning to go. 

A sunbeam quivered across her exquisite face, and lingered 
lovingly in the tearful black eyes. : 

“ Tt is better so,” she answered, with a pitiful effort at a smile. 
“ Pierre, he is gone away now, and—Son Dieu / The wedding 
dress is very fine! It is real brocade, mamma says—ah, c’est le 
destin, monsieur—te destin /” 

As I reached the gate 1 heard her sobbing, and looking back I 
saw her, with arms outstretched, like a broken bright-hued lily, 
lying across the threshold. 

I scarcely knew whether to weep or smile. 
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than that of Mlle. Lisbeth Manduit. 

It was this same love of cleanliness which forced the worthy 
person one day to put this sign on her door: House for Sale. 
Bent under the weight of years, she no longer felt strong 
enough to sweep, brush, dust, wash, scrub and scour each corner 
and nook, as in the past, of this spacious dwelling ; and, since 
she would not have been able to live in a place where the 
smallest square of the floor did not shine like a mirror, she pre- 
ferred to get rid of a piece of property which she could not take 
care of. 

The truth is, the old lady began to stoop in a most alarming 
manner, and, above all, from the day she had put the fatal sign 
on her door, one might say that the flurry and excitement of 
such a resolve had broken her definitely, and placed her on the 
border of the grave. 

It was Monsieur Planchon, a man of property and member of 
the Building Council, who bought her house. The conditions 
she proposed seemed so advantageous to him, that he accepted 
them without discussion. 

She sold him her place for thirty thousand francs, to be 
paid in fifteen years, in annual installments of two thousand 
francs each, not counting the interest. The sale would not be 
considered final until after the payment of the last annuity. He, 
being free to have said contract signed by all his direct heirs, 
descendants, cotemporaries and elders, if anyone of these 
signers failed to meet this last payment in person, the house would 
then revert to Mlle. Manduit. While, on the other side, if she 


[* al Aubusson there was not a cleaner and a neater house 


* Translated by A. H. Cady, from the French, for Short Stories—Copy. 
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died before the fifteen years had expired, even within eight days 
after the sale, the house would immediately become the property 
of Planchon, and without his having to expend another centime 
towards its purchase. Only, Mlle. Manduit reserved for herself, 
up to the time of her death, the two rooms with southern exposure 
on the first floor . . . ‘“‘ In short, a sale in the form of a life in- 
surance . . . if these conditions, monsieur: 4 

The aged spinster was not able to finish her sentence: a 
violent attack of coughing stopped the words on her lips, and 
seemed almost to suffocate her. She shook, and grew so red 
in the face that poor Planchon trembled, fearing that she would 
pass away before his very eyes. Then she fell back ina swoon, 
remained for a moment perfectly inert, and finally, opening her 
eyes, asked: 

“ Well, what do you say to it?” 

- “T accept!” exclaimed the excellent man with a burst of en- 
thusiasm which contrasted strangely with his usual prudence. 

“Good! I will send word to the notary to come here and pre- 
pare the contract.” 

Planchon took leave, impatient to carry the good news to his 
wife. After having acquainted all his family with the details of 
the affair, he concluded by saying: 

“ There’s only a breath of life left in her, poor woman! . . 

I fear, indeed, that before the year is up, the house will belong to 
us! . . . It will not have cost me dear!” 

All the family signed the deed of acquisition, accordingly: 
Planchon, and Mme. Planchon, with her baptismal name of 
Caroline; Planchon’s son, Joseph, and Mme. Joseph; M. and 
Mme. Ancelin, parents of the young woman; and Mme. Letel- 
lier, the widowed sister of Planchon. 

Mlle. Lisbeth was so weak that day that they could not sign 
the paper at the notary’s, but had to have it taken to the home 
of the owner. At the moment that her signature was required 
the old lady was seized with a violent attack of coughing, fol- 
lowed by a fainting fit, which lasted a quarter of an hour. The 
purchasers looked at one another mortally afraid. Finally, she 
revived and wrote her signature with a trembling hand. Ail 
breathed a sigh of relief. The house was theirs. 





They installed themselves therein, without delay. The rooms 
were spacious, and very comfortably arranged, save for the 
inclosure formed by the two beautiful rooms with southern 
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exposure, which Mlle. Lisbeth had reserved for herself. The 
installation was a laborious undertaking—Caro:ine would have 
liked to have the sunny rooms; but she had no intention of 
being relegated to the second floor! That would do very well 
for Mme. Ancelin, the mother-in-law of Joseph! ‘Then, too, if 
she settled herself on the first floor, she would be all ready to 
move into the sunny rooms directly poor Mlle. Lisbeth had 
taken her departure for the other world, and that, alas, would 
be before very long! M. and Mme. Planchon chose, therefore, 
not without a sigh, the least bad of the rooms on the north side, 
leaving the other one to Mme. Letelier. ‘The Ancelins and the 
Josephs shared the second floor. 

Poor Mile. Lisbeth became so feeble after the day of the sale 
that her purchasers were quite touched. They all had very kina 
hearts, and seeing her so near the tomb, resolved, as by one 
accord, to soften her last moments, as far as lay in their power 
to do. 

They bestowed upon her all manner of little attentions: the 
day of the pot-au-feu, for instance, Mme. Joseph carried good 
soups to her, so that thus she might be strengthened a bit. If 
there was chicken, Caroline sent her the wing. Mme. Ancelin, 
who was really a cordon bleu, never made a souffié without put- 
ting aside a portion for her, and even Mme. Letelier, notwith- 
standing her usual indifference, reserved always a pot or bowl of 
all the sweetmeats, jellies and preserves with which she was 
wont to fill the cupboards. 

All these good people rejoiced to see that, thanks to so many 
attentions and so much care, they were prolonging the life of 
the old woman. Every morning they inquired of each other 
about her health; and if she looked ill, a feeling of sadness 
spread over the household. 

“Poor woman!” Planchon would say, “I very much fear 
that one of these mornings we shall not find anyone there any 
longer!” At which all the family puckered thew eyebrows. 
There were tears in the air! 

One night Caroline remarked to her husband that Mlle. 
Lisbeth’s cough was no longer heard. He rose, quite uneasy, 
and listened at her door. A soft, but regular breathing reached 
him distinctly. He returned to his wife and reassured her. 

“There’s nothing to say; she is better,” murmured this latter. 
“Jt is all the same! She has an even chance of getting ahead 
of us!” - 
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The following day she had a very pleasant surprise. While 
she was in the garden, she saw Mlle. Lisbeth coming down, 
looking brighter than usual, and also carrying herself more 
erect. 

That evening she forgot to.send her the chicken wing. 

And all the’ other memories obliterated themselves, so that 
little by little, the soups, the soufflés and the preserves forgot 
their way to the two sunny rooms. 

Their occupant was no longer ill. On the contrary, she grew 
better; her step more alert. A year after the sale of the house, 
‘she had grown perfectly erect again. 

“Good heavens!” declared Caroline, “that’s not surprising, 
with her sunny rooms. I am simply wasting away on the north 
side.” ; 

Noone any longer asked Mile. Lisbeth about her health; but 
she seemed to take pleasure in giving spontaneous information 
regarding it. 

“See how well I walk! Isn’t it really a miracle? That 
which exhausted me was the care of my house! Now, I have 
less fatigue, and I must do you the justice to say that you keep 
it in beautiful order for me!” 

“If you think it is for you that we do it 
Joseph one day. 

That evening, at table, the young woman said to M. Planchon: 

“Well, you see, father-in-law, the worthy woman has outwitted 
you, after all! She'll live for fifteen years, you see. You will 
have paid her 30,000 francs fora house which, at best, is only 
worth 25,000! And, when I say 30,000 francs, [ really ought to 
add 12,000, for, with the interest, it will be 42,000.” 

The poor man grew pale. That he, Planchon, should have 
been outwitted ! 

He only muttered in reply: 

“Don’t trust too much to appearances! ” 

The dinner ended sadly in a disheartened silence. 

The following morning at daybreak the Planchons were 
wakened by groans. The husband sprang out of bed. 

“It’s a death-rattle! ” he cried. 

His wife stared at him. 

“ Can it be that that poor Mlle. Lisbeth——? ” 

“T will go and see.” 

He left the room. Presently his voice rang out: 

“Oh! my poor sister, my poor sister!” 





!” retorted Mme. 
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In fact, Mme. Letellier was dying. 

At midday she was dead. 

Mlle. Lisbeth offered her humble services, which they dared 
not refuse; and it was she who fetched the holy water. 

All the family, however, watched her coming and going with 
a sort of dull rancor—an unacknowledged anger. 

The day of the funeral, Planchon said to his wife: 

“The fact is, if my poor sister had had a sunny room she 
probably would not have departed this life so soon! Frankly, 
now, death might better have taken a useless person, who has no 
one to love her.” 

From this day on it was an open war. They hated her, this 
creature whom death had forgotten to remove, and who had 
robbed Mme. Letellier of her last rays of sunlight. 

Her most implacable enemy was Mme. Joseph: she 
expressed herself about this thief of life and sunlight with all the 
freedom and ardor of youth. She called her by turns, the refrac- 
tory skeleton, or the fugitive from the pomps of death. 

Three years after the death of Mme. Letellier, Mlle Lisbeth was 
more valiant than ever. 

“There is 6,400 francs that I have paid her!” said Planchon 
one evening. © 

“That we may mould away on the north side!” was the 
shrill-voiced response of Mme. Planchon, who was just going up 
to bed. 

Then, furious at having to go into her ice-house, as she called 
it, she gave the opposite door quite a savage kick. As if in echo 
to the noise her foot had made, a low groan resounded at the 
bottom of the stairs. 

It was Joseph, who was taken ill for the third time within the 
month. They gathered about him, and the swoon lasted only 
a short time ; but next day when he got up he felt shattered. 

He did not regain his strength. Consumption, which had 
threatened him for some time, developed itself very distinctly. 
In vain they nursed him, gave him everything to strengthen him. 
He failed from day to day. 

In seeing her son fade away thus, Caroline could not control 
the feelings of rebellion which took possession of her. At the 
sight of the old maid, now so thoroughly restored to health, she 
sighed: 

“ God is.not just!” 

‘“‘ He has mistaken the door,” murmured Joseph one evening. 
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Then he breathed his last. 

When, on the following morning, Mlle. Lisbeth entered the 
death chamber, carrying the holy water, Mme. Planchon rose 
up convulsively, crying in strident tones: 

“ Ah, leave us alone with our family!” 

M. Ancelin, who was standing at the door, added gravely : 

“This is not the moment, mademoiselle! ” 

Mile. Lisbeth Manduit did not show herself again until the 
funeral. 

The poor mother was utterly broken. The blow which she 
had received had been so severe that she rapidly lost her 
strength. ; 

‘If only she had the sunlight!” growled Planchon, as he 
looked despairingly toward the two south rooms. 

This growling, however, did not keep the poor woman from 
dying, and that precisely on the evening of the payment of the 
fifth installment. 

Mlle. Lisbeth did not offer her services this time; but the 
day after the burial they found on the tomb a wreath, bearing 
this inscription: 

“God reunites those who love each other.” 

Two years passed without incident. Mlle. Lisbeth did not 
grow any older. Planchon, on the contrary, was breaking, and 
the Ancelins languished, while their daughter drooped. 

The hatred of the four survivors of the family was given free 
rein. For a trifle—nothing but the opening of a door—Mme. 
Joseph would cry out in the hall : 

“That old woman is a plague!” 

Mlle. Lisbeth would come out of her room, and say, in a 
cheerful voice: 

‘“‘ Did you call ‘me, my dear?” 

“No, she was calling the cholera!” muttered Planchon. 

The cholera did not come; but, in its stead, an infectious 
Grippe, which carried off M.and Mme. Ancelin the same night. 

This time, also, at the cemetery, the day after the funeral ob- 
sequies, they found a wreath, with the words: “God calls His 
elect unto Himself.” 

When Planchon found himself again face to face with his 
daughter-in-law, both gave a groan, wherein there was less of 
grief than of anger. 

It was necessary to put the empty room of the Ancelins in 
order. The father-in-law assisted his son’s wife. 
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Mile. Lisbeth had gone out for a walk. They heard her, 
when she came in, exclaiming : 

“I’m in a perspiration !” 

Then they were seized with the idea of airing the house, and 
they opened all the windows. 

“'Take care, my child! This draught of air is dangerous! ” 
said the kind spinster, as she passed by Mme. Joseph. 

This latter was taken ill that very night: she had pleurisy. 

They saved her temporarily, but without giving her back her 
health. She dragged along for two years, then went suddenly, 
like the blowing out of a candle. 

“T am sure,” she said, when dying, “that ske has already 
ordered the wreath!” 

The wreath, left at the cemetery, bore this time only one word : 

“ Hope!” 

Upon seeing it, Planchon was seized with a convulsive 
shudder. 

This shaking continued for five years! Five years which he 
spent on the north side, coveting the rooms with southern ex- 
posure, and giving way to attacks of rage which only aggra- 
vated his suffering. 

Every year, when the time for payment came round, he had 
frightful attacks, recovering from which he seemed weaker 
and nearer the tomb than ever. 

At the end of the fourth year he was no longer able to leave 


his armchair. It was Mlle. Lisbeth, therefore, who came to | 


him on pay-day, neat, even brisk, and with very bright eyes. 

This brought on an attack which left him paralyzed. 

Then she came to see him every morning, bringing him soup, 
cream, little sweets:! 

He devoured her with his eyes, the entire expression of his 
face denoting a deep, inexplicable terror—the terror of a child 
or an idiot. 

Nevertheless, she talked to him in a gentle voice, saying kind 
words the while. “Courage! You must have patience!” 

At the end of five years, the day of the fourteenth payment, 
she came to his room, gay, alert, rejuvenated. 

“Here I am again,” she remarked. ‘I have come for my 
annuity! Two thousand and two hundred francs, that is it. 
That makes, up to to-day, thirty-nine thousand, nine hundred 
francs. Still another two thousand, one hundred francs, and the 
house is yours!” 


Swe eee 
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Planchon looked at her fixedly and remained still. 
She touched him—he was dead. 


Mlle. Lisbeth would not allow any one to assist her in the last 
offices. She went herself to the church for the holy water, and 
it was she who, with a branch from her own garden, sprinkled the 
first drops on the brow of the deceased. 

The last wreath which she placed on the family tomb bore 
the word: “ Reunited!” 

The next day, on the door of the house which had again be- 
come hers, there swayed in the breeze this sign: 
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By Prepro Antonio DE ALARCON 


ge H, Don Basilio, please play the horn for us, so that 

O we may dance.” 

“Yes, yes, Don Basilio, play the horn for us!” 

“Bring Don Basilio Joaquin’s horn which he is learning to 
play.” 

“Tt isn’t good for much. Will you play on it, Don Basilio?” 

No.” 

“Why not?” 

‘No, I say.” 

“ But why not?” 

“ Because I cannot.” 

“« Because he cannot! Did you ever hear such a fib? ” 

‘‘Oh, monsieur, we all know you were a bandmaster in the 
infantry 

“And that nobody ever played the horn so well as you 
do “i 

“ And that you used to play at court 

‘“« And that you have a pension a 

“So come, Don Basilio, hurry up!” 

“ Well, well, it’s true I used to play the horn. Indeed, I was 
a master player, as they say. But I gave my horn to a beggar 
twelve years ago, and since that time I have not even blown a 
ta-ra-ra-ra.” 

“What a pity! a second Rossini!” 

“ Oh, but you must play a little this afternoon. You can do 
anything you choose out here in the country.” 

“« And to-day is my birthday.” 








” 








*Translated by Mrs. James M. Lancaster, from the Spanish, for Short 
Stories—Copyrighted. 
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“ Hurrah! hurrah! here’s the horn!” 

‘Yes, he must play! A waltz! No, a polka!” 

“Polka? Oh, no! a fandango!” 

“Yes, yes! a fandango! ‘The national dance!” 

“T am very, very sorry, children, but I cannot play.” 

“Ah, you're so obliging!” 

“So kind!” 

“ For your grandchild and your niece.” 

“‘ For heaven’s sake, let me alone! I’ve told you that I will 
not play.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Because I’ve sworn not to play.” 

“To whom ?” 

“To myself, to a dead man, and to your poor mother, my 
daughter.” _ 

Every face saddened at the words of Don Basilio. 

‘“‘ Ah, if you only knew how much it cost me to learn the 
horn,” added the old man. 

‘““A story! a story!” cried the youngsters. ‘Tell us al 
about it.” 

“It is, indeed, quite a story,” said Don Basilio. ‘So listen 
while I tell it to you.” 

And, seating himself on a bench, surrounded by an eager 
group of youngsters, he told the story of how he learned to play 
the horn, just as Byron’s hero, Mazeppa, related to Charles XII. 
the story of his terrible ride. Let us hear what Don Basilio has 
to say. 


It is seventeen years since the civil war broke out in Spain. 
Carlos and Isabella were fighting for the throne, and the 
Spaniards, in opposing armies, shed each other's blood in fratri- 
cidal strife. 

I had a friend, a lieutenant of hussars, in the same battalion 
as myself, the most perfect man I have ever known. 

We were brought up together; we went to college together; 
we stood side by side on the battlefield, and a hundred times 
had we wished that we might die together in the cause of 
freedom. He was as ardent a patriot as myself. 

But what happened? An act of injustice from a superior 
officer towards my friend, Ramon—one of those instances of 
the abuse of authority which are so great an injury to the most 
honorable of professions—induced the lieutenant to determine 
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to leave the army; the friend, to part from his old comrade; 
the patriot, to go over to the enemy; the subaltern, to resolve - 
to kill his colonel. Ramon was proud, proud as Lucifer, son 
of the morning. 

All my persuasions had no effect on him. It was a settled 
thing. He was resolved to exchange the shako for the Basque 
cap, though he mortally hated the insurgents. 

We were at that time in the Asturias, three leagues from the 
enemy. It was the night which Ramon had chosen for his 
desertion—rainy, cold and dismal; the night before a battle. 

At midnight Ramon came to my quarters. I was asleep. 

“ Basilio !”” whispered he in my ear. 

“Who's there ?” 

“TItis I. Farewell!” 

“ Are you going already?” 

“Yes. Good-bye!” and he seized my hand. 

“ Listen!” continued he. ‘If we should have a battle to- 
morrow, as seems probable, and we should meet- u 

“TI know. We are friends.” 

“‘ We will embrace each other and fight on. I shall probably 
die to-morrow, for I shall not leave my chosen post till I have 
killed the colonel. But you, Basilio, do not expose yourself. 
Glory is not worth fighting for. Take good care of yourself and 
live to be a commandant.” 

“ Ah, what nonsense!” said I. “ We will both survive to- 
morrow’s fight. Now, let us choose a place of meeting.” 

“Where?” 

“At the hermitage of St. Nicholas, at one o’clock at night. 
If either of us is absent, the other will know that he is dead. Is 
it not so?” 

“Yes. Now, good-bye!” 

“Good-bye!” 

We embraced each other tenderly, and Ramon disappeared 
in the darkness. 

As we feared, or rather hoped, the insurgents attacked us the 
next day. The battle was a bloody one, and lasted from 
three in the afternoon till nightfall. I saw Ramon only once. 
He wore the broad, Carlist cap, and had already shot the 
Colonel. 

I was so unfortunate as to be taken prisoner by the insur- 
gents. 

It was one o’clock at night, the hour of my appointment with 
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Ramon. I was locked up in a cell in the prison of ——, a lit- 
tle town held by the Carlists. 

I inquired for Ramon and they told me: 

“ He is a gallant fellow; he killed a colonel; but he must be 
dead, for he has not returned from the battlefield.” 

Ah, what I endured that night! I had but one hope: 
that Ramon might be waiting for me at the hermitage of St. 
Nicholas, and for that reason had not returned to the anSHEeEn 
camp. 

“‘ How he will grieve when he sees that I am not there!” 
thought I. “He will think that I am dead. And am I not 
indeed near my last hour? The rebels always shoot their pris- 
oners. To-morrow I must die. But Ramon will come back 
before that. Oh, what if he fell to-day! My God, deliver me 
from this uncertainty !” 

And so I watched for daylight. A chaplain entered my cell. 
My companions in misfortune were all sleeping. 

“Am I to die?” cried I, when I saw the priest. 

“Yes,” said he, gently. 

“At once?” 

“No; in three hours.” 

A moment later my companions woke, and sobs and cries and 
curses filled the prison. 

The thought of Ramon—of Ramon living, of Ramon dead, 
of Ramon in heaven, of Ramon at the hermitage, took such 
violent possession of me that I was perfectly passtve—dull and 
stupid as an idiot. 

They left me my captain’s uniform, but put a soldier’s cap on 
my head and threw a soldier’s cloak about me; and so I went 
out to die with twenty others. 

Only one escaped execution, and that because he was a 
musician. The Carlists spared the lives of musicians because 
they were non-combatants, and also because they needed them 
for their own bands. 

“ And were you a musician, Don Basilio—is that what saved 
you?” asked the children, with one accord. 

No, children, answered the veteran; I was not a musician; 
I did not know a note of music. They formed a hollow 
square and placed us in it. My number was ten; I was to be 
the tenth to die. Then I thought of my wife and daughter—of 
you and your mother, child. 

The firing began. As my eyes were bound I could not see 
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my companions. I tried to count the reports that I might know 
when my turn came, but I lost count after the third salvo. Oh! 
I shall never cease to hear that volley! , 

Sometimes it sounded a thousand miles away, sometimes as if 
they were firing in my very head; still they kept on shooting. 

“Now!” thought I. 

The guns again, and I was still alive. 

“This is it!” said I for the last time, and I felt somebody 
seize me by the shoulders, shake me and shout in my ears. , 

I thought that I had been shot, and fell senseless. 

Next it seemed to me that I was lying on a bed in my cell. I 
could see nothing. I raised my hand to my eyes to remove the 
bandage, and found that they were open and unbound. 

The cell was as dark as night. 

Iheard voices and shuddered. It was the night watch calling 
the hour. Nine o’clock! thought I; but what day is it? 

A shadow, darker than the blackness of the cell, bent over me. 

It seemed to be human. 

And the others—the twenty others!, Alldead! And I? I 
still lived, or was dreaming wild dreams in my grave. My lips 
whispered mechanically a name: ‘“‘Ramon!” 

“What is it ?” answered a voice in my ear. 

“My God!” cried I. “Am I inthe other world?” 

“ No,” said the same voice. 

“ Are you alive, Ramon?” 

“ Yes,” 

“And I?” 

“You are alive, too.” - 

“Where am I? Is this the hermitage? Am I not a pris- 
oner? Did I dream all that ?” 

‘No, Basilio, you dreamed nothing. Listen: Yesterday I 
killed the colonel in battle. I am avenged. Blind and mad 
with rage, I kept on killing till nightfall. When the moon rose 
I was tired, and thought of you. Then I turned my steps to- 
ward the hermitage of Saint Nicholas, intending to await you 

‘there. It was ten o’clock—the appointed hour was one. The 
night before I had not closed my eyes. I fell asleep. When it 
struck one I cried out and woke. 

“T had been dreaming that you were dead. I looked about 
and saw that I was alone. Where were you? It struck two! 
three! four! What a dreadful night! You did not come! He 
must be dead, thought I. At daybreak I left the hermitage, 
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and came here to join my troop. I arrived here at sunrise. 
They had all believed me dead. When they saw-me they em- 
braced me, overwhelmed me with congratulations, and told me 
that twenty-one prisoners were about to be shot. 

“An idea flashed across my mind. Could Basilio be among 
them ? 

“T hastened to the Plaza; the square had already formed. I 
heard shots. The execution had begun. 

“T strained my-eyes, but could see nothing. Grief had made 
me blind. I reeled with fear and agitation. At last I discovered 
that you were among the prisoners. Two victims more, then 
came your turn. 

“What should Ido? Iwas frantic. I shouted. I seized you 
in my arms and I cried out: ‘Not him, General—not him!’ 
The General, who recognized me and who knew of my exploits of 
the day before, asked me,‘ Why not? Is hea musician ?’ 

“This question was to me what a sudden beam of spring sun- 
shine would be to one born blind. 

“The light of hope was so unlooked for, so powerful, so bril- 
liant, that it blinded me. . t 

“¢Musician!’ cried I. ‘Yes! Yes! Governor. He is a mu- 
sician. A great musician !’ 

“You lay there senseless. 

‘«¢ What instrument does he play ?’ asked the General. 

«¢¢ The—the—Ah, now I remember—the horn!’ 

“* Do we need a horn player?’ asked the General, turning to 
the band leader. 

‘“« Five seconds—five hundred—the answer was delayed. 

“Ves, General, we need one,’ answered the bandmaster. 

“¢Take that man out of the ranks and let the execution con- 
tinue,’ cried the Carlist chief. 

“Then I took you in my arms and brought you to this dun- 
geon.” 

Hardly had Ramon finished when I rose and embraced him, 
laughing and crying, and stammered out, : 

“T owe my life to you!” 

“‘ Not yet,” said Ramon. 

“What do you mean ?” cried I. 

“Can you play the horn?” 

“No.” 

“Then it is all up with us. Do you know anything about 
music ?” 
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“Very little. Only what they taught us at college, you 
know.” 

“ That is little, or rather nothing. There is no hope for you 
then, nor for me, for I, too, must die for practicing deceit on the 
General. Jntwo weeks the band will be formed of which you 
are a member; in a fortnight, neither more nor less; and if you 
cannot play the horn by that time they will shoot us both without 
mercy unless God works a miracle.” 

“Shoot you?” I cried, “ you to whom I owe my life? Heaven 
will never permit it. In a fortnight I shall be able to read music 
and play the cornet.” 

Ramon began to laugh. 

What more shall I say, children? In fourteen days and 
nights! I neither slept nor rested for half a month. In fourteen 
days I learned to play the horn. Ah, what days they were! We 
went out into the fields, Ramon and I, and spent our days with 
a musician who came from a neighboring place to give me lessons. 
Why did we not escape? It was impossible. I was a prisoner 
and watched, and Ramon would not go without me. ° 

I said nothing, I thought nothing, I ate nothing. I was in a 
sort of frenzy. My one idea was music. The horn I wanted to 
learn and I learned. If I had been dumb I would have learned 
to speak; if lame, to walk; if blind, to see, because I willed it. 
Ah, to will isto do! I saved my life, but I went mad. For 
three years the horn was scarcely out of my hands. My life was 
spent in playing. Ramon never left me. I wandered with him 
into France, and there I played the horn again. The horn was 
my other self. I sang with it at my mouth. People flocked to 
hear me. I was a wonder. The horn seemed to live under my 
fingers. It sighed, wept, threatened, sobbed. My lungs were 
of iron; and so I lived for three years, till Ramon died. 

The sight of his dead body restored my reason. I took my 
horn. My skill was gone; I could no longer play a single note 

And now, children, do you want me to play for you to dance? 
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A DAY OF SOLITUDE ROYAL * 


By Frank Hirp 


SMALL group of courtiers was gathered round the double 

doors that divided the private apartments of his Serene 

Highness the Grand Duke of Ardelsberg from the great corridor 
of the palace. 

«See where his foot slipped,” whispered the Grand Chamber- 
lain, pointing with his white wand to a scratch on the parquet 
floor. ‘ He ran so quickly he 
almost fell against the door.” 

The Grand Chamberlain was 
visibly agitated; his badge of 
office trembled on his tightly- 
buttoned coat beneath his rapid 
breathing, and he perspired pro- 
fusely. 

“Never! never!” he went 
on, “in all the history of the 
House of Ardelsberg has its 
reigning sovereign been alone. 
This sudden desire for seclu- 
sion on the part of the Grand 
Duke is inexplicable; more, it 
is irregular—most irregular.” 

Discreetly rapping at the door, he called, “ Your Serene High- 
ness!” There was no response. ‘“ May it please your Serene 
Highness!” But still no answer came. 

“The Grand Duke will admit me, I am sure,” said a young 
man, delicately taking a pinch of snuff. ‘ Allow me, Baron!” 
and coming forward he tapped with the tips of his fingers upon 
the panels. 

“ Altesse/ It is I—Stronberg. May I be permitted to 
enter? A new book of French verses has arrived by courier 
from Paris ue 

“Bah!” interrupted the Grand Chamberlain. 














*From ‘Black and White.’ Illustrated for Short Stories by C. F. 
Lester. 
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Stronberg listened, his ear close to the keyhole; then he 
shrugged his shoulders and moved away, when like silence fol- 
lowed his attempt. 

“If His Serene Highness will not receive me, Baron,” he said, 
insolently, leaning against the balustrade, and flicking the snuff 
from his shirt frill with a lace handkerchief, ‘rest assured that 
he will not see you. This locking of doors against his entourage 
is probably but his latest whim.” 

The Grand Chamberlain scowled viciously. Count Stron- 
berg, the playfellow of the Grand Duke’s childhood, had re- 
cently returned from Paris, bringing with him the atmosphere of 
the French capital, to the delight of the Grand Duke and to the 
supreme disgust of the Grand Chamberlain. 

“His Serene Highness’s father, whom it was my honor to 
serve for twenty years, never indulged in whims,” the Grand 
Chamberlain cried, hotly, his anger usurping his discretion. 

“No,” retorted the Count; ‘“ the late Grand Duke wallowed 
in vices.” 

The Baron’s puffy visage crimsoned as a smile flitted over the 
faces of the onlookers, but his sole answer was to rattle the door- 
handle; then, turning, he cried, desperately, ‘Send for the First 
Minister!” 

“ Dear Baron, surely you agitate yourself unnecessarily,” whis- 
pered the Count, maliciously. 

“ Agitate myself! Am I not responsible for His Serene High- 
ness to his country? This is your doing, Count, your teach- 
ing. You have instructed the Grand Duke in the lax fashions 
* of the French court, and he 7 

“‘ His Majesty of France is never permitted to be alone,” in- 
terrupted the Count. “ His attendants never allow themselves 
to be locked out of his apartments.” 

The Chamberlain’s threatened ebullition of wrath was averted 
by the arrival of the First Minister. 

“ What is the matter?” he asked. “I left His Serene Highness 
in the Council Chamber not a quarter of an hourago, Ishe ill?” 

“ He may be dead, Prince,” answered the Chamberlain, mis- 
erably. “I was conducting the Grand Duke to his private 
apartments after your audience with him, when, as we reached 
the door of the Throne Room, he hurried in front of me and 
ran rapidly up the staircase. And when I reached the corridor 
I found the door locked.” 

The First Minister looked grave. ‘This is very serious,” he 
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said, ‘‘ very serious; especially when it is remembered that His 
Serene Highness signed’ the necessary documents for his mar- 
riage with the Princess Wilhelmina Sophia of Marsbach only 
this morning. This action is full of suggestion.” 

Then he, too, tapped at the door. 

A shout of boyish laughter was the answer. 

“Did you hear anything ?” the Prince asked sharply, speak- 
ing to the Baron. 

“T thought I heard something.” 

“Tt was laughter, Baron. His Serene Highness is laughing 
at us.” 

The Prince tried to stoop to the vantage ground of the key- 
hole, but the rigidity of his uniform compelled him to delegate 
that delicate task to the Grand Chamberlain, who lowered his 
bulky form carefully. 

“T regret to say,” he stammered, well-nigh choking over his 
exertions, “that His Serene Highness ies stuffed the keyhole 
with paper.” 

On the other side of the double doors a fair-haired youth was 
roaming about an apartment spacious and gorgeous, with the 
careless inconsequence of a child. From time to time, as he 
picked up a book only to throw it down again, or trifled with 
the glittering bibelots that were scattered on the tables, he 
stopped to listen to the knocking of the Grand Chamberlain, and 
the whispering that succeeded. When Count Stronberg sug- 
gested the honey of French verses the Grand Duke made a 
movement towards the door, but, hesitating, shook his curly 
head, and said, “‘ No, I have never been alone in my life before 
and I will remain alone.” By way of emphasizing the exquisite 
sensation of liberty he seized a bundle of State papers, arranged 
with precision by his secretary, and tossed them into the air. A 
piece of paper fell close to his feet, and smiling at the whispered 
colloquy that followed the arrival of the First Minister, he picked 
it up and silently and expeditiously pushed it into the embossed 
keyhole. Then came the Prince’s knock, and the Grand Duke, 
throwing himself into a chair, laughed more heartily than he had 
ever done since he was born. 

It was early summer and the young sovereign’s eyes grew 
wistful as he watched the dip of the branches swaying in the 
breeze with their garment of pale green leaves, and saw the 
flowers nodding gayly in the sunshine among the lush grass of 
the nearer meadows. 
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“If I could only get to the woods for an hour, to be free 
with the sky and the sun and the trees,” he said, bitterly, glanc- 
ing over his shoulder at the door. “ Why not? Why not?” 
he laughed, and threw open the French window. He was about 
to spring over the balcony when the sunlight caught the star of 
an order on his breast, and he drew back hastily into the 
shadow of the room. ‘I shall be seen at once and pursued,” 
he muttered. ‘I must change my dress.” 

But the Grand Duke had never dressed himself in his life, 
and when he reappeared on the balcony in clothes of a simple 
brown, certain hanging strings and odd buttonings betrayed a 
struggle in his dressing-room. 

“ T am sure this is not right,” he said, dolefully scanning his 
legs, whereon the trousers were hanging at ludicrously uneven 
lengths, “but I have locked all the doors, and my freedom is 
gone if I ring for a valet.” 

A leap, a sprawl upon the graveled walk, a rush through a 
shadowy lilac-walk, and the reigning prince of Ardelsberg was 
in the woods chasing butterflies, plucking flowers, only to throw 
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them away, and singing joyously like a little child. A butterfly 
came dancing by, and away sped the Grand Duke in hot 
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pursuit, till, breathless and exhausted, he flung himself on a bed 
of moss at the roots of an oak. Stretched at length, his head 
resting on his clasped hands, he watched the shifting shadows 
as they chased one another across the vista, the humming of 
bees sounding a drowsy monotone; his eyelids closed, and 
sighing contentedly, he slept—the scents and sounds of summer 
all about him. 

“Hans!” cried a voice from the branches above the sleeping 
Prince, ‘“‘ Hans!” A few leaves fluttered downwards, followed 
by little twigs, and a -piece of branch which fell upon his legs ; 
but he did not awaken. 

‘Hans, Hans, you lazybones! Where are my geese?” the 
voice said. “ Wake up!” 

Still there was silence. Then a ball of yarn fell on the Grand 
Duke’s face; was drawn up and dropped again. At its second 
descent he awoke, rubbed his eyes, and yawned. 

“Hans!” The voice was loud and indignant. “I can see 
you; where are the geese ?” 

Bewildered and unable to realize his environment on the 
instant, the Grand Duke looked upwards. 

A loud “ Oh!” of dismay answered his glance that discovered 
a pretty peasant girl sitting in the fork of two branches directly 
over his head. 

“T thought you were Hans,” she said, sliding dexterously to 
the ground. ‘Your clothes are just like his. Did I frighten 
you? But you must be just as stupid as he is if you want so 
much waking. Pigs and silly men always sleep hard.” 

The Grand Duke had been sedulously taught to consider 
himself a mirror of all the excellences, and consequently had 
never heard that he was stupid; he regarded the girl before 
him with a hauteur that would have gladdened the heart of his 
Grand Chamberlain had he chanced to witness thé scene. 

The maiden was no longer abashed. She even laughed, and 
the Grand Duke noticed her teeth were small and white. 
“ Men never like to be called stupid, do they? Hans always 
gets cross when I call him names.” 

“Who is Hans?” the young prince asked frigidly, after a 
silence, wherein he had looked in vain for the wonted curtsey 
of the ladies who approached him. 

“ Hans,” replied the girl, sitting down. ‘ Oh, he and I are 
going to be married some day—when he is richer and I am 
older.” 
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Her youth and freshness were irresistible, and the Grand 
Duke, now thoroughly awake, began to enjoy the piquancy of 
the situation. 

“ And if Hans is going to marry you, what is your name?” 
* he asked, leaning on his elbow and regarding her graciously. 
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“ Maleen,” she answered, frankly. ‘ And what is yours ?” 

Augustus Frederick seemed pompous before the simplicity of 
Hans and Maleen, and he hesitated. 

‘“‘ Mine is—er—er—Fritz,” he stammered, for he had almost 
forgotten that he bore any name begyde that of “ Your Serene 
Highness.” 

“ Fritz—hem !—that’s a pretty name, I think.” 

After this interchange an awkward silence fell between them, 
the Grand Duke finding it difficult to talk to the little peasant, 
and she growing shy under the gracious stateliness of his man- 
ner. But Youth is the golden road to Friendship. Simultane- 
ously their eyes met, and they both laughed, Maleen, her merry 
brown eyes sparkling with mischief, crying : 

“You move so stiffly that one would think you wore stays.” 
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“ And you move as if you had never worn them in your life,” 
the Grand Duke answered, gallantly. 

Maleen blushed. 

“Tt is only Court ladies and the silly townswomen who wear 
stays,” she retorted. ‘You don’t belong to the peasantry, do 
youe” 

“Of course not,” he answered, angrily ; then, hastily, ‘ that 
is-———”” 

‘‘ Well, there’s nothing to be angry about. One has only to 
look at your hands to see that,” and she looked with sweet 
contempt at his delicate fingers, stained and brown with the 
flowers he. had gathered. ‘“ Youre a student, then. I like 
peasants best. Hans is a peasant. Students talk so much— 
jabber, jabber, all day long, and they can’t do that unless they 
drink rivers of beer and smoke mountains of tobacco. When - 
they are not talking they cut one another into little pieces with 
very sharp swords, and are as proud as peacocks when they 
have their noses or their ears sliced off.” 

“You seem to know a great deal about students.” 

“Of course I do. Why, they used to make my life a misery 
until Hans thrashed half-a-dozen of them. But you are not at 
all like the students I know; you haven’t a single cut on your 
face, and you are much nicer than they were. One man I knew 
had a cut on his forehead which had hurt his eyes, so whenever 
he wanted to look at me, he used to turn his head. One day 
he told me he loved me dearly, but I thought he was looking at 
my Cousin Gretchen all the time! and he never spoke to me 
again, because I told him he should sit nearer to her when 
he wanted to make pretty speeches. I suppose you are too 
young to have fought any duels yet? All students must fight, 
they say, but it will be a pity when your face is all marked with 
horrid scars, because you are good-looking.” 

It was now the Grand Duke’s turn to blush. Maleen’s frank- 
ness was not flattery, and at a loss for a reply he stammered, 
“ Why are you going to marry Hans?” 

Maleen’s eyes opened widely. ‘Because I love him. You 
are stupid.” 

“But love is never a sufficient reason for marriage,” he re- 
turned, sententiously, quoting the argument used by his First 
Minister at their interview that morning, “there must always be 
some reason, some matter of policy.” 

Maleen stared. ‘What a funny boy you are. I never saw 
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anybody like you before. I can’t understand a word you are 
saying.” 

The Grand Duke smiled loftily. “I mean,” he explained, 
“that Hans will probably be able to give you a comfortable 
home, and that you will greatly better your position by marry- 
ing him.” 

“T shall tell Hans that I have met somebody much sillier 
than he is,” Maleen answered, her eyes belying the gravity in 

L her voice. ‘“ You talk just like a book. 
Poor Hans hasn’t got a kreutzer to bless 
himself with, and I only have the geese, 
so we must wait. But we love one 
another dearly and it doesn’t matter.” 

“ Love one another dearly?” 

“Do you mean to say that you don’t 
know what love is ?” Maleen asked, in- 
credulously. 

“What is love?” 

“Love? Oh, it is something here,” 
and she put her hand to her breast, her 
assumed gravity becoming prettily real. 
“Tt comes to you quite suddenly. It 
came to me the first time I saw Hans 
gathering rushes in the marshes. Your 
¢ heart throbs for a moment, then it 

almost stops beating, and then— 
We ‘i me oe love is with you. Every time you 
INS AN eq see the one you love, your heart 
beats more quickly, the birds and the flowers seem to smile at 
you; and when your hands meet, you feel both happy and sad 
—and you can’t tell why. I want to cry out as I follow my 
geese, ‘Hans loves me! Hans loves me!’ and to dance and 
sing with joy because I love him. The days seem endless until 
your lover comes, and if he stayed with you for a year it would 
only seem an hour. That is how I always feel,” she concluded, 
gently, plucking tufts of grass and scattering them around her. 
“Hans does, too; he told me so! Have you never felt so for 
anybody ?” 

The Grand Duke sighed and lowered his head. “No,” he 
said, sadly, falling into Maleen’s manner of speech; ‘I have 
never felt so for anybody.” 

The feminine instinct is strong in the peasant as in the princess. 
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“Come and help me to find my geese,” Maleen cried, gayly, 
when she saw the gloomy look on the young Prince’s face. 
“ They will have strayed into Marsbach by this time.” 

The Grand Duke started. Marsbach was the principality of 
his future wife, the Princess Wilhelmina Sophia. 

He rose stiffly and followed his merry companion, who was 
shrilly calling to her vanished flock. 

“It is useless for you to call,” Maleen said, when a futile 
search had brought them to the edge of the wood where the 





towers and turrets of the ducal palace were gleaming in the sun- 
shine; ‘they only answer my voice or Hans’.” 

The Grand Duke shivered. ‘If I could only live and love 
with a Maleen,” he said, sadly, to himself, and then aloud: 

‘“‘ Have you ever been to Marsbach, Maleen ?” 

“Yes, last year, with Hans. We went to see the fireworks on 
the Princess’ birthday. The Princess herself stood quite close 
to us with her ladies, and I nearly cried; I was so disappointed 
with her. She is quite ugly,” she went on, as if making a state- 
ment which she expected to be disbelieved, “and her face is the 
color of suet, with funny little holes all over it. I feel so sorry 
for our Grand Duke.” : 

“Why ?” 

“Oh! don’t you know he is going to marry the Princess ? 
He can’t love her, can he?” 

“‘ Princes rarely love their wives, Maleen.” 

“Hans said the same thing, and my Cousin Gretchen, who is 
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in the kitchen at the Castle, says the Grand Duke must marry 
the richest Princess he can find, whether he loves her or not. 
There’s never any love-making between them, she told me, only 
bowing, and kissing of hands, and even that before a lot of peo- 
ple. I’m glad I’m not a Princess. Ugh! How horrible to be 
told one fine morning you must marry somebody you have never 
seen, and go to a strange country where you don’t know any- 
body, not even your husband. The Princess will have a great 
fortune, but I am so sorry for the poor Grand Duke; Gretchen 
says he is so handsome,” and her eyes filled with tears. 

At this moment there was a sound of crackling underwood, 
and the First Minister, followed by the Grand Chamberlain, 
panting and breathless, and a number of courtiers, amongst 
whom was Count Stronberg, entered the glade. 

‘Ah, Your Serene Highness, we have found you at last,” 
cried the First Minister, making a deep obeisance; “ your ab- — 
sence has caused great disquiet at the Palace.” 

‘‘We have searched every inch of the woods,” gasped the 
Grand Chamberlain. 

Stronberg smiled wickedly when he saw Maleen. “The 
‘whim’ had its object,” he murmured, as if to himself, but his 
words reached the young Prince’s ears. 

He grew pale. “I must thank you for the happiest day in 
all my life,” he said, holding out his hand to Maleen, who was 
trembling under the angry glances showered upon her. “ You 
have taught me how to love.” 

The Grand Chamberlain groaned audibly; but Maleen, all 
the woman in her aroused by the pathetic tenderness in the 
Grand Duke’s eyes, impulsively'threw her arms round his neck, 
and, kissing him on the mouth, cried, ‘“‘ You poor, poor boy!” 

And the Grand Duke, with dim eyes and trembling lips, 
returned her kiss reverently. 


A year later His Serene Highness the Grand Duke of Ardels- 
berg was giving a banquet to celebrate the birthday of his wife, 
the Grand Duchess, zée the Princess Wilhelmina Sophia of 
Marsbach. The windows of the banqueting hall were open, 
and from his seat at the head of the table the Grand Duke could 
see the open country, soft and tender, in the mellow gloaming. 
In one of the silences of the ducal band, the distant cackling of 
geese floated into the apartment, and, raising his eyes, the 
young sovereign saw a girl and boy, hand in hand, driving a 
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flock of the birds across the meadows in front of the palace. 
Once the girl looked at the gleaming windows, then turned her 
head. The Grand Duke watched them hungrily until they dis- 
appeared, and, glancing down the line of gorgeously-attired men 
and women before him, saw his fat and ugly wife eating vora- 
ciously. Andacrash of music in the gallery above drowned 
the sigh, almost a sob, that came from his lips. 
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GOING TO JERUSALEM * 


By MarGARET SEYMOUR HALL 


SEE nothing for it,” said Ellinor, sadly, “‘ but to 
engage ourselves as cook and stewardess and go in 
that way.” 

They were rocking about in the Laguna, at 
Venice, and gazing appealingly up, from under 
their hat brims, at the captain of the Turkish steamer, “ Archi- 
mede,” bound for Jaffa. The captain was overcome with shame 
and remorse. He fairly wrung his hands and beat his breast 
to express the depth and poignancy of his regret, but his orders 
were positive. It was impossible to take passengers, as their 
presence would subject his vessel to quarantine. 

There is a well-known game in which the company march gayly 
forth to the sound of music only to dwindle down to one survivor, 
who sits solitary and triumphant upon the last remaining chair. 
Just so had the party left New York, sailing gayly down the bay 
to the playing of the ship’s band, to drop off, one after another, 
until only the two girls with their aunt and Jane, the maid, were 
left. The clergyman and his wife, scared by the reports, deserted 
them at Southampton. Then the two professors went to Nor- 
way, and the two schoolmistresses decided on a tour of the 
English cathedral towns. There remained the pretty widow and 
three college students, her devoted admirers. The collegians 
played their banjos with great spirit all the way across the Chan- 
nel, and they made the best of the situation. But either she 
had grown tired of them or Paris proved too attractive, for at that 
city the widow broke it to them one evening, after the opera, 
that she would go no farther. 

The three admirers had, by this time, become reduced to a state 
in which they resembled the old problem of the fox, the goose, 
and the bag of corn: no twocould be left together for fear they 
would devour the other. Consequently, it was only a relief when, 
each having previously confided the impossibility of living in 
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peace with the others, they departed, with their banjos, in three 
different directions. 

“Going to the Holy Land?” said everyone in Paris to the 
survivors. ‘Look out for quarantine! ” : 

But they had persevered until here, on the very seaheld of 
success, the door was slammed in their faces. There was clearly 
nothing to do but go home. “Take us to the hotel, Paolo,” 
said they, pointing at the same time. (They always spoke to 
Paolo in his native tongue, because they wished to learn Italian, 
but they always pointed at the same time, because they had found 
that it accelerated matters.) Paolo obeyed gladly. He evi- 
dently looked upon the wish for Eastern travel as a mad, wild 
piece of folly; so did Jane, and so, indeed, when matters were 
explained to her, did her aunt. Not for all Palestine would she 
risk a quarantine. Rather than undergo such an experience, she 
would end her days in Venice. “And we are very well off 
here,” she said. ‘ The hotel is excellent, the weather fine. Be- 
sides,” she added, as a bribe, “ Lombardi will winter here and, if 
Christine persists in her idea of a professional career, far as such 
a thing is from my wishes, she can improve the time to take 
lessons.” 

So their apartments at the Europa received some additional 
touches, their belongings were unpacked, and they settled them- 
selves to await events. When one is possessed of unlimited 
means and a total disregard of expense, it simplifies matters won- 
derfully, and Christine could never grow quite accustomed to the 
ease and celerity with which her aunt and cousin accomplished 
results. Se had not been used to disregard expense, by any 
means. The daughter of a missionary bishop, whose diocese 
could not be said to be quite as large as his heart, for ‘hat was 
as large as all God’s universe, but whose salary was totally inade- 
quate for the expenses entailed upon him by the said diocese, she 
would, when left an orphan three years before, have been very 
hard up, indeed, if her aunt and cousin had not come to the 
rescue. Probably it would have shown a finer and more inde. 
pendent spirit had she then and there started to earn her own 
living, but the truth is she was too miserable, at the time, to care 
much about anything, and when, later, she advanced the idea, it 
was met with such a perfect storm of opposition that she had 
abandoned it. But this was in her comparatively light-minded 
and frivolous years, before she had become convinced of the false- 
ness and worthlessness of the world in general, and one person in 
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particular. She now knew that art was the only thing worth living 
for, and she accordingly plunged into that with a zeal and energy 
that her aunt found rather trying, as she could never quite get 
over the idea, implanted in her youth, that matrimony was the 
one end of woman, and as art for itself, and not as a pastime to 
fill in the preliminary time of waiting for the great step, held 
always to her something of the fanatical and revolutionary. 

She tried to effect a counter attraction by taking the two girls, 
as much as possible, into the society opened to them by their 
letters of introduction. A voice is always a subject of interest 
in Italy, and Christine’s was of arare force and beauty. Per- 
haps there were one or two who regretted that the possessor of 
it, and such a pretty face in addition, should have failed some- 
how to carry out the tradition that an American is always an 
heiress. But her cousin’s loveliness was as undoubted as her 
future, and there was nolack of admirers for both. One stout 
Sicilian prince became quite desperate, all unaware of the ex- 
istence of a certain Englishman with -estates in the West 
Country and the best temper in the world, or of the extraordi-. 
nary number of letters which arrived from the bankers for 
Ellinor. 

As for Christine, she toiled incessantly and delighted the 
heart of her master. He was a queer, dark, little old man, re- 
puted to havea violent temper. There was a tradition that he 
threw music books at the heads of refractory scholars, but Chris- 
tine had no fault to find, and, indeed, her devotion to work 
would have satisfied the heart of the most exacting teacher in 
the world. Art has no followers like the disappointed. On 
moonlight nights listening to the guitars and mandolins from the 
drifting gondolas, on bright afternoons watching the dazzling 
display spread out before her windows, the poor child might be 
wretched enough and indulge in a dreary wish to be lying at the 
bottom of the Grand Canal, but, with her music before her, 
she could battle bravely with heartache. : 

“You have a glorious talent, Signorita,” Lombardi said. “ Be 
thankful to the good God who has opened to you the life of an 
artist.” 

It was just before the feast of St. Mark that he announced to 
her a piece of news—no less than that she, as his prize and show 
pupil, had been selected to sing at Vespers in the cathedral at 
the great festival. He was full of pride and enthusiasm, and his 
rehearsals were numerous. She came home from one of them 
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late one afternoon, to be met by Jane with an air of great import- 
ance. 

‘“‘ Sir Hugh has come, miss,” she said. ‘He is in the salon 
with Miss Ellinor.” ; 

There are many things in life which we would not have 
changed, but which yet give us pain. Not for the world would 
Christine have lessened her cousin’s happiness, and she liked the 
handsome, good-temperd Englishman immensely. Nevertheless, 
she was conscious of a sharp pang. 

“It’s another gone out of the game,” she answered, rather 
hysterically. ‘I suppose aunt will stay, too. There are only 
you and I left to go to Jerusalem, Jane.” 

There is no doubt that she felt deserted and forlorn as she 
climbed wearily up to her own room, and the sound of music 
across the lapping waves and the sight of the moon rising over 
the sea were certainly not good for a girl who was endeavoring 
to get rid of a tendency to melancholy retrospection. The next 
day was the feast of St. Mark. 

Her aunt had insisted on sending to Paris for her costume. 
‘« All blue, in honor of the Virgin,” said the cameriera. It was 
only a trifle, but still it was a little mitigation in her general 
depression to know that it was tremendously becoming. 

The crowd in the cathedral was immense. From all over Italy 
the voices were chosen. Far above, the dome was filled with © 
misty purple light, but below it was light with many candles, and 
the mosaics of quaint old beasts glowed with color. The violins 
and cellos gave forth long wailing notes that sounded like poor 
souls crying for mercy and pity. Christine did not feel nervous, 
the scene impressed her too deeply in her intense, artistic nature. 
“TI am not very happy,” she thought; “nothing that I hoped 
for in life has come to me; I am lonely and disappointed, but 
there is one thing that I can do: I can sing.” 

“ Ave Maria, Mater Dei.” Never in her life had she sung so 
before ; * Ora pro nobis, pro nobis peccantibus.” The crowd 
listened breathless. There was a sudden glare as the doors of 
the shrine rolled back, displaying the treasure, and in the gleam 
of light she saw a well known face gazing up to her with eager 
eyes. . 

“ Brava, brava,” the other singers murmured around her, but 
she had suddenly lost the sense of exaltation, and was conscious 
only of a wild desire to get away and hide at home as quickly as 
possible. 
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She pushed aside the heavy leathern curtain and descended 
the winding-stairs. The crowd recognized her and made a path 
with warm words of praise for the new singer. In a very short 
time she made her way out through the piazza to where Paolo 

' was waiting with the gondola, but as she stepped into it she 


knew there was someone following, and as she fled for refuge. 


under the black hood, she was conscious of a beaming smile at 
her side. There was a large and athletic young man attached 
to it, but the smile was so prominent and expansive that it made 
the rest.seem like a mere adjunct. The owner thereof, on his 
side, felt within himself a trifling vagueness of detail. He had a 
hazy recollection of past vexation and annoyance. He had cer- 
tainly meant to call her to account, to ask her what people meant 
by leaving false information with Brown & Shipley, by having 
themselves reported in Galignani as taking passage for Turkey 
when they were in Italy. 

Here he had been on a wild-goose chase all the way to Con- 
stantinople, had taken the quarantine, in addition, for no good 
whatsoever. Not one single bit of information had he been able 
to get at since that brief and formal note congratulating him on 
his engagement to the Chicago heiress, a girl he didn’t know 
from Adam. Upon each of these matters he had planned to 
discourse extensively and at length, instead of which he merely 
sat and gazed at her with an expression of imbecile felicity. 
“Go,” he said, in execrable Italian to Paolo, ‘go to the Lido. 
It’s all right; Sir Hugh is taking care of the others. Well, Tina, 
my cousin and I have been confused all our lives, but I never 
thought it would come to this. He usually goes by his middle 
name, so, I suppose, you didn’t realize that we both have our 
grandfather’s name. It’s such a hideous one that it seems 
incredible it should have been inflicted on two in the same 
family, but that’s the fact.” 

“Ecco,” said Paolo, “ the Lido.” 

“As your linguistic attainments are greater than mine,” 
remarked Mr. Rufus Lucius Carmichael, calmly, “ suppose you 
argue with the aged man. Tell him to row us about for the 
next hour.” 

It really must have been a long time that they were rowing, 
for, at last, they looked up, with a start, to discern that they 
were lying under the bows of a great black steamer. Clever 
Paolo! It took a long time to get an idea into his head, but 
once there it was not easily dislodged, and it was evident that 
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he remembered their former divigations. Surely there was some- 
thing familiar in the face, under the red tarbush, looking down 
from the deck. A gleam of recognition shot across it. 

“Ah,” cried he, ‘‘ the lady who wished to go to Syria. I am 
happy to say the quarantine has been removed; the Sultan has 
opened the ports, and I shall be glad to have the lady as a pas- 
senger.” 

«« And a very good idea, too,” said Mr. Carmichael. “TI can 
take six weeks more from the office, and we will go on our wed- 


ding tour.” 
“ But you don’t understand the game,” expostulates Chris- 
tine. ‘ There is never more than one who goes to Jerusalem.” 


“ And that,” says he, in the tone of a man settling a difficulty 
at once and forever, ‘‘is just exactly what we are going to be.” 
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S for society, my dear fellow, ahem!” said 

the vicar, significantly. Then he looked at 
the youthful, serious figure before him, taking in its spare out- 
lines, the slight bend of the neck, and the length—the extreme 
length—of the new black coat. “Ahem!” he repeated. But 
inwardly he made the swift and cheerful reflection: ‘ Quite 
presentable, but absolutely.indifferent. Full of zeal and visions. 
An embryo Loyola or Damien, in short!” with a sarcastic 
quirk of the lip. ‘I know the cut. At the present moment 
it suits me down to the ground.” 

“1 am not in the least solicitous about society,” said the new 
curate, with gentle decision. 

“No; I thought not. Society is—is all very well in its way; 
but when a man is beginning his life-work”—the speaker shot 
a glance and marked that it told—“ society is more or less a hin- 
drance. Later on it is a different matter. Your object now 
is to learn all you can, and do all you can; and this great teem- 
ing parish of mine, east of the East of London, will prove, I 
trust, an excellent master in the lesson. There is not’’—he 
paused, then corrected himself—‘“ there is hardly more than one 
house in it to be visited on equal terms.” 

The curate did not even ask whose house it was. 

A few days later, however, Mr. Fairclough himself suggested : 
“T must take you to call on Lady Margaret Whitmore, Bertram. 
Lady Margaret will expect it. She is not only my principal 
parishioner, but the largest landowner in the neighborhood. An 
excellent woman—liberal, benevolent. We are lucky in having 
such a person in this forsaken—I mean this queer, out-of-the- 
way part of the world. Everyone else who has ever held prop- 
erty hereabouts has fled the scene; sold it for building purposes, 
and made off to happier hunting-grounds. The East End of 
London is not what you call an agreeable vicinity, and the East 
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End is approaching us Essex folk at a gallop. But Lady Mar- 
garet has struck her roots deep, like one of her own elms—too 
deep ever to be torn up; though one day doubtless she will snap 
at the stem, as they occasionally do. Long may that day be off! 
And meantime I must take you with me to Garfords, and pre- 
sent you in due form.” 

‘“‘ When shall we go, sir?” inquired the young man, glancing 
at a notebook in his hand. “I had better make a note of 
it. ” 

“Pooh! Note! Come along now,” cried the vicar, with 
genial alacrity. ‘“’Tis a nice day for a walk, and the walk to 
Garfords is the only decent one in the place.” 

‘“‘T am afraid this afternoon is full already. I had arranged 
to call at the schools ——” 

“ My dear boy, the schools can wait.” 

* And to take these papers for the magazine ” 

“Put them in your pocket, and if we have time we can hand 
them in as we return.” 

‘You wished me to see about the ‘special service——” 

“Special service be ” Mr. Fairclough choked the word 
“hanged” in his throat. He was too apt to let fall unclerical 
expressions. Aloud, he merely remarked: ‘“‘ My dear Bertram, 
you are quite right, perfectly right, to map out your time and 
economize it. There is nothing like method, as I always tell my 
curates; but all the same, there come occasions when method 
must go to the wall. It does not do to be a slave to red tape,” 
jogging his young disciple’s arm playfully. ‘I had got my day 
laid out as well as you, but the sun shines, the birds sing, and the 
upshot is—away with that notebook!” tapping it with his finger. 
“ There is nothing in it that will not keep until to-morrow or next 
day, and away we go across the fields to the one house in the 
neighborhood where there is the prospect of an hour’s real en- 
joyment in the performance of an actual and positive duty visi- 
tation.” 

He seized his large, important, glossy hat with one hand and 
his silver-headed cane with the other. Bertram put on a smooth 
black wide-awake, and was extracting his umbrella from the 
stand when Mr. Fairclough, with half-humorous_ irritation, 
pushed it back. 

‘No, no; can’t stand that. An umbrella when there is not a 
cloud in the sky! In the month of June, too! Here,” opening 
a side door (for the two were standing in the inner hall of the 
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vicarage, a spacious, well-planned building, as many of its kind 
are in that regioa), “‘ here, take your choice. Here are sticks of 
every sort: sticks long, sticks short; sticks lean, sticks stout; 
sticks rough, sticks smooth! Some of them haven’t been used 
for twenty years or more, but I go on collecting all the same. 
Aye, that one will suit you, I dare say; and you handle it as 
though to the manner born. Come, Bertram, I see you know a 
good stick. Don’t tell me that you prefer to trudge along a 
country road with that infernal machine, a parson’s umbrella.” 

‘No, sir! I—TI never walked with an umbrella in my life 
till I took orders. But I thought——” the young man smiled 
suggestively. 

‘“ Aye, I know well enough what you thought ;” Mr. Fair- 
clough’s eyes twinkled. ‘“ You are not the first. And, of course, 
you are quite right in a way, Bertram; the good folks down 
here have a great eye for the correct clerical exterior, and Lady 
Margaret and her daughters especially expect the clergy to be 
turned out de rigueur. But an umbrella, you know, an umbrella! 
The fact is, an umbrella is my défe noire, Bertram; and to tell 
the honest truth, if I dared I’d pitch both it and that black wide- 
awake of yours to the back of beyond, and see my curates go 
about clothed like other gentlemen.” 

“ But, sir. ie 

‘©Oh, I know it can’t be done, and, after all, it’s a trifle, a 
mere trifle. Now then, this way.” And cutting short the dis- 
cussion, wherein he feared he had been betrayed too far, the 
older pedestrian hastily opened a side gate, and after the two 
had passed through, and he had again secured its fastenings, was 
ready with a fresh topic of conversation. To himself he said, 
‘<I must take care not to shock this guileless youth. Suppose 
he does pin his faith on a coat or a collar, and suppose I have 
outlived that illusion, he would be none the better suited to this 
place and the work before him for adopting my views and dis- 
carding his own. As long as he does his part, and fights the 
world, the flesh and the devil manfully, what odds if he chooses 
to Zook it in his own way? Lady Margaret, at any rate, will 
think none the worse of him.” And he chatted sociably and 
pleasantly as they wended their way along. 

“ And so I needn’t have got this beast of a hat after all,” said 
Bertram to himself. “Confound it, and the coat, too! If I had 
only known!” , 

He had left Oxford one year before, had taken a good degree, 
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and prepared with zest for the life of a hardworking parish 
clergyman. Of his own free will he had made this choice, had 
felt called to it, discovered himself suited to it, and from the 
bottom of his heart desired nothing better than to concentrate 
his energies and exercise his best powers in the sacred profession. 
But he was not quite the meek visionary nor the rapt enthusiast. 
imagined by that very muscular Christian, the Rev. Augustus 
Fairclough. ; , 

“ Mary, Mary, how exciting! two men coming up the lane!” 
exclaimed the younger Miss Whitmore to her sister, as the two 
sat lazily upon the lawn at Garfords, with a litter of books and 
magazines around them. ‘ Two men, actually! Who can they 
be? Who——” 

Mary turned her head slowly, almost contemptuously, round. 
“Tt never zs anybody, so what is the use of saying, ‘ Who?’ 
There is only Mr. Fairclough whom it can be.” 

“Mr. Fairclough it is. And the new curate, as I’m a—what 
a pity mamma is out! She is the curate-lover in this house. 
We must see them though, and do the civil. After all, Mr. 
Fairclough would never bring anyone here who was not passable, 
barely passable, even to please mamma. He knows what is due 
to us—to you and me—and that we can’t stand grubs, whatever 
mamma can. I am rather glad we were at home now. We 
shall see if this new importation is likely to be any sort of 
good to us. If only he should be up to the mark for a dinner 
or a dance——”’ 

“Nonsense!” Mary Whitmore made a restive movement. 
She was out-of-sorts that day; vexed because of a certain dis- 
appointment, and disinclined to put up with interruptions of 
her brooding mood. “ As if a curate could be any good in that 
way!” she said, petulantly. “And you know what they are, 
as a rule. I‘don’t know how they manage it, but directly they 
become rectors and vicars they are nice enough, and pleasant 
enough, but curates!” and her nose went up in the air. 

“Still, he might do for a dinner,” persisted the younger, 
“and I don’t believe Mr. Fairclough would bring him to call 
if he would not do for a dinner. You know he has two other 
inferior creatures he never thinks of bringing.” 

_ Oh, I don’t know ; they are all alike,” said Mary, indifferently. 

None of the indifference, however, was apparent when Miss 
Whitmore arose to greet her visitors. No one could ever accuse 
Lady Margaret’s daughters of ill-breeding, and certainly neither 
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of the newcomers had any reason to suppose that they were 
grudged their share of the rustling shade, nor of the luxurious 
encampment on the velvet turf, which seemed created to invite 
repose. 

‘‘T have been telling Mr. Bertram that this is the one place 
-in the neighborhood where you may imagine yourself a thousand 
miles from London,” began the vicar, laying down his stick, and 
spreading himself out comfortably. ‘“ The peace and stillness 
of Garfords is the one soothing oasis in my great bewildering 
desert of a parish. I come here when I want to forget where 
I live. Ah, how sweet those azaleas smell!” catching a whiff 
from a large clump near. “ And the lilac and may, too,” sniffing 
about. ‘“ Delicious, the mingling of fragrance! And that white 
broom sweeping the water!” his eye going down to a small lake 
embedded in shrubs. “This is really Paradise,” concluded the 
speaker, taking off his hat, and burrowing down yet deeper in 
the basket chair. “Bertram, I told you this was the day for 
Garfords, did I not? Young ladies, I trust you will excuse us 
for breaking in upon the harmony of such an afternoon, but I 
think you will agree with me that when a man is to see Garfords 

- for the first time, he ought to see it on a day like this? And 
now,” more briskly, ‘now, pray, what is the news of the outer 
world? What have you been hearing? What are you read- 
ing ?” picking up with the ease of friendship the nearest volume, 
and plunging instantly into a discussion of its merits. 

The theme was interesting, and the young lady animated and 
intelligent. It only needed the murmur of other voices, and the 
perception that he was not required to stimulate a lagging — 
dialogue on his other hand, to set the good-natured elderly 
gentleman free to pursue it; and he was presently so entirely 
absorbed as to forget any teaponsibility hitherto fe connected 
with the visit. 

All at once, however, Mr. Fairclough was startled. A clear, 
natural, hearty laugh rang out close to his ear. He broke off 
short in the very middle of a sentence, to turn a pair of round, 
surprised eyes upon Bertram. 

Bertram was sitting upon the edge of his seat, twirling his cane 
between his fingers, and from his parted lips had emanated a 
sound never heard before by his clerical superior. 

There was nothing disagreeable in the laugh; it could not have 
been termed impertinent either or familiar; but it was undeniably 
spontaneous, frank and mirthful; and somehow—though for the 
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life of him Mr, Fairclough could not have said how—it took 
him aback. A gentle, hesitating smile was the outside he had 
ever won from this pale-faced student; and though he had been 
at times a trifle impatient of such pertinacious solemnity, he had 
been impressed by it, and inclined to consider its effect upon his 
parishioners as distinctly advantageous. 

What, then, was the meaning of this new departure? He 
literally stared, and let it be felt that he was staring. 

Margaret Whitmore, who had been the cause of the laugh, 
and whose own merry eyes were dancing, caught her breath and 
almost, if not actually, apologized. Bertram’s cane fell from his 
hands, and when he had recovered it, there was a suffusion 
of color on his cheek which had certainly not been there be- 
fore. 

“T have been telling Mr. Bertram a story of one of our old 
farm laborers,” and the young lady, with somewhat hurried 
intonation, repeated the story—but neither she nor her auditors 
felt moved to more than a mild appreciation of its flavor on this 
second narration. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Very good!” Mr. Fairclough did indeed 
emit a faint, commendatory chuckle, and proceed to cap the 
anecdote on the instant—but, though he was an excellent racon- 
eur, and though his mo¢ was superior to Miss Margaret’s, he felt 
that he had not obliterated the memory of his own lapse, nor 
restored the comfortable unanimity which had preceded it. 

If he had only had the sense to sit still and keep his ears 
open! As it was, he was perforce obliged to go on talking for 
the whole party, since the abashed Bertram could scarce lift up 
his head again, while Margaret Whitmore looked as if she too 
had met with a rebuke. Neither recovered entirely throughout 
the remainder of the call... . 

“Yes, you were; you were much too free. Mr. Fairclough 
thought so, and so did I,” exclaimed Mary, afterwards. “ Talk- 
ing and laughing like that with a curate! Of course, the poor 
man had to laugh back—he could not help it—and then you 
saw the look he got.” 

‘“‘ Gracious me! I saw the look, and I could scarcely believe 
my eyes. I thought it downright cruel; while as for the poor 
youth, he got as red as a rose. It was the greatest fun!” 

“Fun? Nonsense! Mamma would have been very angry. 
You know how often she has told you not to be familiar all 
at once with strangers. The only thing that redeemed it 
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was Mr. Fairclough’s annoyance, and his look of blank amaze- 
ment.” 

~ “And the dead stop he made,” cried Margaret, with intense 
appreciation. ‘‘ The sort.of ‘Good heavens! What is going to 
happen next ?’ expression on his face. Oh, it was glorious!” 
and she threw herself back in her chair, twisting her handkerchief 
into a ball, tossing it into the air and catching it again. ‘“‘I must. 
prepare a few more such shocks for our venerable vicar,” cried 
she. ‘I must lay ina store. After all, why shouldn’t a poor 
young parson see a joke as well as other people? At first you 
may imagine how furious I was when I saw you had usurped 
dear old Mr. Fairclough, who is always worth talking to, and 
left me to struggle with the other. I, who had never been to a 
‘ Mothers’ meeting ’ or a ‘ Work party’ in my life! I could just 
manage to be interested in the ‘ Lending Library,’ because I 
thought it would be a good thing to clear the shelves of all our 
old magazines and useless books now that we have got such a 
lot of new ones. We want some more room, and there is a per- 
fect accumulation. I told the youth I should look them out and 
send them down. Unhappily there are no Lenten services nor 
anything of that sort to inquire about just now, and I could not 
venture into the realms of music and the choir boys. I had a 
flying shot at the Parish Magazine, but that soon dropped, so I | 
made the most of the book-lending. The youth seemed pen- 
sively grateful, and we worried out the subject. You must have 
heard how solemnly we conversed. Then I tried him—feeling my 
way—on croquet and lawn tennis. If you will believe me, a 
spasm of disgust shot across his face at the words! At this point 
I felt reckless; I let myself loose to talk as I chose, and would 
no longer attempt to adapt my conversation to my company, as 
mamma and you think one ought to do. I just gave it him! 
I told him all we were doing and all we were going todo. I 
didn’t care whether he liked it or not. Probably he thinks me 
an appallingly worldly and frivolous young lady. I ran on ex- 
actly as if he had been any other young man, and he bent his 
gentle head and let the torrent flow over it. But when I got to 
old Trueman’s idea of the Jubilee procession, it found the spot, 
like Homocea. Some time or other, in the Dark Ages, this 
spiritual being must have known what it was to laugh, and ever 
since there has been—there must have been—a pent-up laugh 
somewhere. Mary, do you know, I am rather proud of myself 
for having pricked that hidden spot.” 
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“‘T don’t know what you are talking about,” said Mary, fret- 
fully. ‘Here is mamma at last. Perhaps ” She rose from 
her chair and stood for a moment ruminating. , 

“ Perhaps what?” 

“All that we need say to mamma is that Mr. Fairclough 
brought the new curate to call, and that he seems gentleman- 
like.” Again she hesitated. “A man of that sort would be so 
very useful,” she murmured in conclusion. 

«And mamma likes them cadaverous,” cried Margaret, gayly, 
“Mamma!” springing forward and getting her voice in first, as 
the mother’s pet had a trick of doing. “ Mamma, you're in luck.- 
Mr. Fairclough has got a curate after your own heart. I don’t 
‘ know if he parts his hair down the middle, because he kept on 
his abomination of a hat all the time he was here, though I am 
sure he was longing to take it off, as Mr. Fairclough did his. 
‘But in every other respect Mary and I can testify that he 
meets your views, and we foresee that you will have him here 
morning, noon, and night. He is ‘just sweet,’ as they say in 
America. Now, Mary, tell the truth, is not this Mr. Bertram 
‘just sweet ?’” 

Lady Margaret looked from one daughter to another. 

“I passed the gentlemen at the lodge; I am sorry to have 
missed them.” 

“ Of course you are,” cried the irrepressible younger, “ but you 
will be glad to hear that we did your part handsomely—gave 
them tea, cooled them down, lent the young man a book, and 
stuck a flower in the old one’s buttonhole.” 

“ Silly child!” But even Lady Margaret smiled a fond rebuke. 
There were few people who could resist winsome Margaret—least 
of all Margaret’s mother. She had, however, a word apart with 
her elder daughter presently. 

“This Mr. Bertram, I suppose you really did approve of him ? M 

“ There was nothing to disapprove.” 

“ He seemed a gentleman ?” 

’ « Oh, yes, a gentleman.” 

“Well, my dear?” 

“ Well, mamma, there is nothing more to say.” 

“Then I shall ask him to dinner at once.” 

“Ask him as soon as you like; only uy 

«« Have you anything whatever against the man? ” demanded 
Lady Margaret, impatiently. ‘““ Why can you not be open about 
it if you have? You may surely speak to me, confide in me.” 
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“T have nothing to confide, and I have nothing against Mr. 
Bertram whatever—only Margaret is so young and silly.” Mar- 
garet’s mother understood in an instant. 

“She might just try to make a fool of the poor man for the 
fun of it,” proceeded the elder sister, now that the ice was broken. 
“You know how heedless she is. She calls him a ‘youth,’ but 
he is older than she, at any rate. And I could not help fancying . 
once or twice that I saw him looking at her. Mamma, it would 
be a shame to run any risk of turning that poor curate’s head, 
and yet to say anything to Margaret ” and finally a plan of 
campaign was arranged. 

By the end of the summer Bertram had become quite an 
habitué of the house, firmly established in the good graces of all, 
and, as her daughters had predicted, a special favorite with his 
hostess. 

“Yes, I thought you would like him,” observed the vicar com- 
placently one day. “An excellent fellow, and throws himself 
into his work like a man. The only fault I have to complain 
of—if it be a fault, Lady Margaret—is that Bertram does not 
seem to know what relaxation is! I have suggested his taking 
a holiday more than once, or even a day or two off, but he 
does not see it at all. He will be invaluable to me as the 
winter comes on; the people adore him already; and I am 
grateful to you for all the kindness he has met with at Garfords.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Bertram is quite an acquisition,” rejoined Lady 
Margaret, briskly. ‘‘ He has come out so wonderfully of late; 
and though we really do not see very much of him, that only 
proves that he is, very properly, too much engaged in parish work 
to have time for dawdling in ladies’ drawing-rooms. When we do 
see Mr. Bertram he is always welcome.” 

“ A good preacher, too, I think, Lady Margaret ?” 

“‘ A remarkably good preacher, Mr. Fairclough.” (“A great 
deal better preacher than you are yourself,” reflected the lady, 
inwardly. She did not over-rate her vicar’s powers in that 
respect.) ; 

“« And a good reader, moreover, I think you will also allow?” 

“The best reader we have ever had,” said Lady Margaret, 
with animation. 

“T am delighted with your approval,” said the vicar, rising. 
“ Your judgment was all that I needed to confirm my own. We 
have got a treasure, and I only hope we shall keephim. Bertram 
dines with you to-night, he tells me? ” 
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“To meet my future son-in-law, Captain Satterthwayte,” said 
Lady Margaret, shaking hands. “Captain Satterthwayte has 
just returned from a voyage, and comes to us to-night; and as 
the young people have not met for some time, I thought it would 
be more agreeable to have one other gentleman present, so that 
Margaret and I should not be quite neglected,” with a smile. 
“The marriage will take place, we hope, next month.” 

“« Who is to be there?” cried Beftram, with almost a shout, 
when, in the course of the next hour, the name of Lady Marga- 
ret’s other guest was casually let fall by his superior. 

The tone of his voice recalled something to Mr. Fairclough’s 
ear, and pondering upon it afterwards he knew what that some- 
thing was; it was the laugh which had startled him out of his 
equanimity on the lawn at Garfords five months before. 

Since then he had, it is true, grown to recognize the fact that 
Bertram could laugh, even to anticipate with a pleasurable 
emotion the response which a droll anecdote or lively nar- 
ration was sure to call forth when the pensive curate was off 
his guard—when he could be, as it were, surprised into mirth. 
But Mr. Fairclough had always felt that it required himself as 
instigator to produce the genial spark. Bertram’s present ani- 
mation was a puzzle not to be solved by a somewhat elaborate 
and incoherent explanation. ; 

“ He is a very good fellow, but certainly he is rather a queer 
fellow at times,” muttered the vicar to himself. 

Still queerer would he have thought the young man could he 
have peeped into the curate’s dressing-room as the evening hours 
drew on. 

Bertram was rocking himself to and fro on a little creaking 
’ chair that threatened every minute to give way beneath the 
strain. Coats and waistcoats lay about at random, and the heavy 
boots, which had just been kicked off, betrayed, by their distance 
from their owner, the force with which they had been sent flying. . 
The curate’s usually sleek brown hair stood on end fierce and 
rumpled; his hands clasped his knees, and he rocked and groaned 
in unison. 

“ Oh, you fool—you fool! You incarnate idiot! You double- 
distilled idiot, Jack Bertram! To go and let yourself in for 
this! How are you going to get out of it? You're not going 
to get out of itatall..... You have just done for yourself, 
intolerable jackass that you are!” .... Another groan and 
rock. “ After all the wear and tear of it, to end in this! And 
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you knew what it must come to—you knew it all along, you 
tenfold son of a !. .. Oh, hold your tongue now, and eat 
your pie, and be hanged to you! ... . It’s the end, I tell you 
—the end. The game’s up. You've played it well—too well 
by a long chalk. Every week has let you deeper and deeper 
into the mire, and now—the deluge! 

“ Heigho!” With a long sigh the speaker rose at last and 

walked to the mirror on the wall. ‘“ Hesaid I had ‘ the face for 
it’—and, by Jove! he was right! Never more so than to-night! 
Lady Margaret will press on me an extra glass of wine, and 
implore me to wrap my throat up from the night air. Mary 
Whitmore will condescend to suggest thatI should take the warm 
side of the table at dinner—and Margaret? Margaret will be 
really anxious, and give me one of her troubled looks. Poor 
darling! She doesn’t like it any more than I do, now. It was 
only a joke at the first. Good heavens! Why did we let it get 
into such deadly earnest? Lady Margaret will never forgive us 
—never! And if we had only not behaved like two romantic 
lunatics, we might now have been as happy as Frank Satter- 
thwayte and his Mary. I can pitch into Frank, anyway,” he 
wound up with gloomy vengeance. 
.. The gloom, however, did not interfere with Mr. Bertram’s 
being turned out faultlessly when, his toilet complete, he betook 
himself to the house where, according to his own sensations, the 
bomb was to burst. : 

He knew his old chum, Satterthwayte, knew that it was 
beyond the power of mortals to divine what that honest sailor 
would or would not do at any given moment, more especially 
beneath the spur of unwonted exhilaration and joyous excitement. _ 
A thousand to one in the first blush of reunion with his 
betrothed, he had laid bare without a thought of harm the 
scheme concocted by the two in a giddy moment, and adhered , 
to by Bertram at first on account of its plausibility and simplicity 
—afterwards, because he had no choice. 

If Satterthwayte had told? He felt that he should know the 
moment the drawing-room door opened, whether Satterthwayte 
had told, or not. 

The room seemed to spin round, and. 

“Oh, Mr. Bertram, I wish I had sent the carriage for you,” 
exclaimed Lady Margaret’s voice in its most gracious accents. 

“Tam so sorry. It could so easily have called for you when 
Captain Satterthwayte was fetched from the station. And you 
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look so tired to-night;” he'was pale and shaking, bewildered, 
too, by a sense of reprieve, and a desperate anxiety to turn it to 
account. ‘“ You must have the carriage to take you home,” con- 
cluded Lady Margaret in her kindest manner. 

She thought that his lips murmured gratitude. He himself 
did not know what they said. 

When Captain Satterthwayte came down, big, bronzed, and 
bearded, making the furniture rattle as he burst in, and betraying 
no less his surprise than his satisfaction at the sight of the guest 
whom Lady Margaret had risen to present, Bertram’s face was a 
sight to see. Happily in real life such a face does not attract the 
attention it ought to do, and aware of this, the young man was 
possibly even afraid that it might not be significant enough. He 
clutched the other’s hand, and wrung it in an agony. 

Then he saw that all was so far safe, as the sailor, tenderly 
withdrawing his wounded member, eyed it and him alternately. 
The look said: ‘‘I understand. But you need not have broken 
my wrist, all the same.” 

‘¢T did not know you two were acquainted,” said Lady Mar- 
garet, taking the young clergyman’s arm, and letting him lead 
her—as by virtue of his cloth she loved to do—to the head of 
her table. ‘ We have never heard you mention Captain Satter- 
thwayte. But then, of course,” answering herself, “we may 
never have mentioned Captain Satterthwayte to you.” Then 
she let the subject drop; it was not one likely to interest Mr. 
Bertram. 

She congratulated herself, however, on the coincidence. It 
was quite a lucky hit her having made the addition to their 
party, especially when it proved that the young men had-not 
only been schoolfellows, but had kept up a close friendship—as 
close a friendship as circumstances permitted—ever since ; Ber- 
tram had stayed at Sir Philip Satterthwayte’s—and apparently 
Sir Philip had a warm regard for his son’s friend—there were 
hints about the family living which Lady Margaret could hardly 
comprehend. 

The hints, it is true, were all on one side. Captain Satter- 
thwayte was bubbling over with them, and with arch significance. 
But it did seem odd that if there were anything of that kind in 
prospect, no one at Garfords should ever have heard Mr. Ber- 
tram so much as mention the name of Satterthwayte. She must 
talk the matter over with Mary, and find out if Mary could 
throw any light upon it. 
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Mary was sitting upright as usual, immaculate in dress and 
demeanor as usual, but there was a soft light in her blue eyes, 
and a smile upon her lips which was not often there. Lady 
Margaret was herself conscious of an expansion of the heart 
beneath the jolly uproar which made itself felt wherever Frank 
Satterthwayte was to be found. It would have been natural that 
Margaret also should have shared the general animation, but 
Margaret, strange to say, was out of spirits and paler than her 
wont. Margaret’s mother could only suppose that her darling, 
like poor dear Mr. Bertram, was feeling tired; possibly a little 
overdone with too long a ride in the afternoon; and as she 
looked from one to the other, the robust dowager wondered 
what young people could be made of nowadays? Still the 
dinner passed off cheerily, and in due time came to a close. 
The ladies rustled away, the door was shut behind them, and 
Bertram, with a new expression, turned and faced his friend. 

“Good heavens! Frank, it has been a close thing! Why 
didn’t you let me know you were coming? I have been ex- 
pecting you for weeks; and then to be taken by surprise at the 
last!” 

“Very jolly surprise,” said the sailor, coolly. “ Nice to meet 
old friends on the first day of one’s return. Well, and how goes 
it?” dropping significance and smiling frankly. ‘“ How has it 
turned out? You seem quite at home here, and all that. And 
my respected mother-in-law-to-be beams upon you through her 

. eyeglasses as I hoped and expected she would. Well, and Mar- 
garet? Am I to congratulate you and Margaret? You didn’t 
look quite the engaged couple to-night, to be sure—I might say 
that one wore a more hangdog expression than the other—but 
that’s a detail. Come, out with it! Is it all right?” 

“ Allright?” echoed Bertram, bitterly. ‘ Frank, if you had 
known what you were doing, or if I had known what I was 
doing, when you planned and I agreed to carry out this devilish 
plot——” 

“ Devilish! Oh, come, Bertram!” 

“T say it zs devilish. It was of the devil’s own making. He 
employed you to tempt me; and me again to tempt Margaret. 
We should never have thought of such a thing for ourselves. 
And you, Frank—you, who are as open as the day, to suggest 
that I should play the hypocrite i 

‘“ All’s fair in love and war, you know,” said Frank, a trifle 
uneasily. ‘“I—upon my word, I thought I was doing you a 
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good turn. It seemed to me there was no chance for you, 
unless you crept up Lady Margaret’s sleeve, and we all know 
her ladyship’s proclivities. She adores parsons—but they must 
be parsons of a certain cut—at any rate, while they are on their 
promotion. As you had decided on becoming a parson before 
ever you met Margaret Whitmore, I saw no harm in your suit- 
ing yourself to the taste of Margaret’s mother in the cut of your 
jib, and all that goes with it. Then we agreed that it would be 
best to begin the acquaintanceship on that level, and not refer 
to a certain jolly Oxford week, and a subsequent meeting at 
, Henley, when Margaret was under other chaperonage. Her 
mother never cares to hear about that summer, as it is. She 
thought Miss Meg got out her horns too far, and had too good 
a time altogether. Even Mary—my beautiful Mary—shakes 
her elder-sisterly head over the want-of starch in poor little 
Maggie’s nature. They would have been horrified had they 
known a// that went on, eh, Bertram? That moonlight night 
on the river—and the couple that were left behind on the island 
—eh? We won't talk about it. Why, what’s the matter? 
You’re not going to funk now, are you? Now, when we've 
brought it all so nearly to a conclusion—a glorious conclusion ? 
You've played your part : , 

“And taught her hers,” said Bertram, suddenly rising and 
flinging himself into a fresh attitude like a man stung beyond en- 
durance. ‘“ Do you know, Frank—it’s almost incredible—but I 
swear to you that until I saw you here to-night, or even until I 
heard you speak just now, the whole black hypocrisy of this de- 
testable proceeding never once showed itself before my eyes. 
Margaret and I fell in love with each other as a boy and girl will 
do in the course of a few days—almost within a few hours. One 
long summer evening, and the thing was done ” 

“Very natural, I’m sure. Did it myself at your age.” The 
bearded sailor nodded approval. 

“Oh! but hear me out, and don’t jest,” quoth poor Bertram, writh- 
ing in the pangs of a tardy awakenment. ‘You are older than 
I, and know the world. I was your little chap at school, and 
you were good to me. And I would have licked the blacking 
off your shoes—you know I would. You've always meant to be 
my friend, Frank; and you meant it for the best when you 
cautioned me that if once a whisper of that happy time reached 
the ears of Margaret’s mother it would never be anything but a 
memory—a wretched, sorrowful memory—for us both.” 
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“True bill,” said Captain Satterthwayte, complacently, “I did.” 


“ And you suggested that we should both drop all appearance 
of ever having met before, when I came here to learn parish 
work as Mr. Fairclough’s curate. That I should be introduced 
as a perfect stranger to Lady Margaret and her daughters, and 
make my way with them until—oh, Frank, why did you do it— 
why—why did you do it?” On a suddena groan that was 
almost a sob burst from the young man’s lips, his head fell down 
upon his hands, and the tremor which shook his slender frame 
betrayed the strength of the emotions within. 

The cigar fell from between Frank Satterthwayte’s fingers. 

“Why did you do it?” repeated Bertram, in a fierce under- 
tone. “You might have seen, you might have guessed what it 
would lead to. It has been a lie from beginning to end. We 
have never met, she and I—never interchanged a word or look 
—never touched each other’s hand in the presence of a third 
person, without acting a falsehood. And the worst of it is that 
I do not believe either of us has realized this! I doubt if we 
have not even looked upon it as legitimate and romantic. It has 
been a pleasant pastime. Sometimes I have felt as if the edge 
of the precipice were perhaps rather too near, but the very dan- 
ger was exhilarating—while as for Margaret, the poor guileless 
child, she thinks it must be right because J approve! God for- 
give me! Her crime lies at my door as well as my own.” 

“Come, come, this—this is all nonsense, you know, Bertram.” 
Captain Satterthwayte pulled himself together and shook off an un- 
comfortablesensation. ‘You are growing the least little bit absurd, 
don’t you think ? Call a trifle like this a ‘crime?’ Oh, come, 
you know,” laying a remonstrating hand on the other’s shoulder, 
“«T expect my sudden appearance on the scene gave you a bit of 
a shake; and you thought that perhaps 1, in the exuberance of 

‘this merry meeting, might have blurted out the truth to Margaret’s 
sister.” 

“Would to heaven you had!” 

“Would to heaven I had?” Satterthwayte stared. “And 
pray, why?” 

‘“« Because it would have saved me from doing so,” said Ber- 
tram, slowly, ‘‘to Margaret’s mother.” 

“Humph! That’s it, is it? Isuppose you know,” looking at 
him keenly, “ what the upshot of such a move would be?” 

“IT know. Yes. I have been knowing for the last hour. I 
am going now,” with a move towards the door, “to do it.” 
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For the moment it seemed as if he were to be allowed to do it. 
Then with a hasty step Satterthwayte was between him and the 
door handle. 

“Look here, Jack. I don’t want you to ruin yourself, and lay 
the blame on my shoulders! As you listened to me once—per- 
haps, to your cost—you are bound to listen again.” 

“T am not bound.” 

“You are, and don’t be a fool.” He was pushed gently back. 
wards towards the fireplace. “ This is a bad business, I allow. I 
didn’t think the thing out, when I let you in for it. But-it’s 
done, and can’t be undone. You have Margaret to consider as 
well as yourself. The poor girl is head and ears in love, as any- 
one can see—anyone at least with half an eye—a thing which, 
begging her pardon, Margaret’s lady mother does not possess; 
but I hold the key which will unlock her ladyship’s heart. It 
was to put this into your hands,” with slow, deliberate emphasis, 
“that I came down upon you so sharp to-night. I would not 
wait to write. And besides, I wanted to be in at the death. Do 
you take me?” 

“No,” said poor Bertram, bewildered. ‘“ But, for God’s sake, 
Frank, don’t propose any more u4 

“T am not going to propose anything. It is you who are 
going to propose ;” the jolly sailor laughed with keen enjoyment 
of his own quip. ‘ You shall make two proposals before this 
evening is over, my dear fellow. You shall go to Lady Mar- 
garet as vicar-designate of Satterthwayte—aye, you may jump, 
but the old boy has given his word that he will retire in six 
months, and my father has given his that you shall have the liv- 
ing. Eh! D’ye hear that? It’s true, and you may believe it; 
so that long physiognomy of yours may shorten again. The 
living of Satterthwayte is good enough for anyone to marry 
upon, and, though our good hostess may be taken aback for a mo- 
ment, I shall be astonished if between us we cannot work upon 
her to consent to your speaking to Meg this very night. Think 
of it, Bertram! By George! You shall go home an engaged 
man! And though it would be too much to expect that we 
should have both weddings on the same day, still, by the spring, 
when you are installed parish priest among the old folks at home, 
and take possession of your pretty vicarage, it could be made 
ready for a bride; and I might leave my wife with her sister if 
I have to be off to sea again. At any rate, I fancy it would 
weigh something with my future mother-in-law that in years to 
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come her girls would no more be separated than in years 
past. The vicarage is actually within the park palings, you 
know——” 

“Stop,” said Bertram, hoarsely. As the other spoke he had 
been looking from side to side with the air of a hunted animal 
round whom the toils were gathering fast, and twice had opened 
his mouth to speak, and twice had closed it again. Both hands 
, were fast clenched. “Stop—tempter.” Then, with instant com- 
punction: “ No,no, Frank. I did not meanit. Forgive the word. 
But, Frank, you who are an honest fellow, do you know what 
you are doing ? You have drawn a picture ””—his eyes gleamed; 
“it would be simply everything to me,” he murmured. “TI love 
you and yours. I love that part of the country. I hope.and 
trust I could do my duty among you all, and yet be myself 
—my own true self, as you have known me in years gone by. 
And with Margaret for my wife 2 P 

“You would be as happy as the day is long. Allright. | 
thought you'd see it so. Well now, you can’t reproach me any 
more——” 

“T said, ‘ Stop,’” said Bertram, in a low voice. “Have you 
thought of the price that has to be paid for it all? ” 

““ The—price ?” 

“J am to go to Margaret's mother with a lie in my hand. I, 
a Christian gentleman! A man who has taken upon himself 
to live a higher life even than that of ordinary Christians! I 
am to 

““ Cock-a-doodle-doo-o-o! Cut it, Jack! Don’t let us in for 
any more of that highfalutin rot. You are simply to go on as 
you are doing. To be as you have been for the past four or 
five months. Some day or other, when all is squared up be- 
tween you two, Margaret may confess : 

“Margaret? Poorchild! You think I would be a coward 
too, Frank ?” 

“Confess yourself then, if you like the job. Only take your 
own time and place. When the engagement is given out and 
everybody has heard of it, you will have Lady Margaret at your 
mercy. She wouldn’t dare back out. And though you might, 
and probably would, both have a mauvais quart a’heure, you 
could look on that as the proper penance for your iniquity, if 
you are so keen on penance. I should wait till Mary was out of 
the way,” added the speaker, after a pause. “ It would be easier 
for Margaret. And if you like to depute me to break it to my 
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girl, I think I could manage her,” he concluded, with the confi- 
dence of a happy lover. 

There was a long silence. Each knew that the crucial mo- 
ment had arrived. “If he is obstinate now,” quoth Frank Sat- 
terthwayte to himself, ““ Heaven have mercy on us both!” He 
would not try another syllable of argument; he felt he had said 
all he could say. And now? 

Bertram’s features, drawn and stiffened, repelled alike sym- 
pathy and counsel. It was plain that the fight within must be 
fought out by himself alone. 

Only a few minutes by the clock ticking on the mantelpiece, 
yet to each the interval seemed an age, ere by a sudden elec- 
trical shock the eyes of both flashed into each other, and 
something very like an oath escaped from the lips of one. 
Bertram simply nodded his head and walked from the room. 

Captain Satterthwayte lit another cigar. ‘I shall hear him 
go out of the front door presently,” muttered he. 


How it all ended has long been a matter of history. No one 
beyond the initiated few ever heard the tale of that strange even- 
ing at Garfords—that evening which brought to light such sur- 
prises for all; which began with such suffering and humiliation, 
such storm and stress, and ended in such a heaven of peace 
and joy. 

Bertram himself felt as if another Power than his own were at 
work on his behalf; as if the victory which he had gained in 
that dumb struggle with his baser self had expiated after some 
fashion of its own all that had gone before, and rendered him 
strong to brave the downfall of his hopes, as well as the scorn 
and reproaches which he too well knew would deservedly fall to 
his share. 

He went into Lady Margaret’s presence prepared for this— 
prepared for everything. In his heart there was but one thought, 
to confess his fault without an iota of reservation, and to take 
upon his own head the blame of it in every respect. He would 
not mention Frank Satterthwayte’s name, and he would plead 
for Margaret; a stab went through his heart when he guessed 
how it would be when he began to plead for Margaret. He 
would be desired not to mention the name of Lady Margaret 
Whitmore’s daughter. He would be accused, and rightly, of per- 
verting her conscience and her judgment. He would have his 
holy profession thrown in his teeth—rightly also. He would be 
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bidden to leave the house, and have it hinted that he would do 
well to withdraw from the neighborhood also. 

Would Lady Margaret insist upon Mr. Fairclough’s being 
informed of his curate’s disgraceful conduct ? He felt that he 
would have-to obey any demands and comply with any terms 
dictated. It all passed through Bertram’s mind like a flash of 
revelation as he walked across the short space between the doors 
of the two rooms. But he never wavered. One moment he 
stood still, his hand upon the door handle. One quick sigh 
escaped as a burst of sweet music from within assailed his ears; 
and one upward glance implored pity and aid for a poor soul in 
its extremity, and then 

“Lady Margaret,” said Bertram, walking up to a distant arm- 
chair, ‘“ would you be good enough to grant me a few minutes’ 
private conversation? May we retire into the back drawing- 
room ?” 

Looking back, he beheld the scene with dazed and incredu- 
lous eyes. Lady Margaret’s start of surprise; next her gracious 
signification of assent; then her frozen muteness of amazement; 
finally—what took place finally he could scarce, even in the retro- 
spect, behold at all. Could it have been his own voice which 
so steadily proclaimed his own baseness ? Could it have been 
he himself who so unflinchingly painted its darkest colors, and 
called upon his auditor to note how black they were? He had 
hidden nothing, extenuated nothing, and through it all a rigid, 
upright figure sat and listened as though petrified. When the 
end came he waited in vain for the pent-up outburst which must 
follow. 

Then he realized that Lady Margaret was a woman of a finer 
nature than he had given her credit for being. She would not 
stoop to add her reproaches to his own. It was sufficient that 
he had abased himself; she would not heap added humiliation 
upon his head. He perceived that he was to be allowed to 
depart without further torture. 

And he had turned to do so, and even advanced a pace 
towards retreat, when a thin hand was put out with a motion of 
arrest, and a faint, quavering voice—curiously unlike Lady Mar- 
garet’s voice—pronounced his name. Looking round he saw, 
not the stately lady of the manor, the awe-inspiring mistress of 
Garfords, but an old, old woman, with tears running down her 
cheeks. 

“Stay a moment, sir, until—until I am able to speak.” Then 
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the jeweled hand beckoned him to approach, and with faltering 
steps he obeyed. Lady Margaret was seeking for her handker- 
chief, seeking hither and thither in vain. Bertram, with the ges- 
ture of a son, drew an unfolded one from his pocket and rever- 
ently tendered it. As he did so, she caught him fast, as though 
afraid he would again essay to depart, ere she could compose her 
broken breath and subdue the quivering muscles of her face. 
He wondered what was coming—what could be coming ? 

And at length—marvel of marvels—a whisper the most ex- 
traordinary, the most incredible, fell upon his ear. Was it Lady 
Margaret speaking ? Or was it a Diviner Voice which breathed 
through her lips the words just faintly audible: “If ye do not 
forgive, neither will your Father which is in heaven forgive your ' 
trespasses.”” 


Nor from that moment, nor to the very end of her days, was 
the subject ever again alluded to by Bertram’s mother-in-law. 
Where Lady Margaret forgave, she forgave freely; when she 
trusted, she trusted implicitly. Bertram’s voluntary confession, 
supplemented as it was by Captain Satterthwayte’s account of 
his own share in the affair—an account which in justice it should 
be said was rendered with strict truthfulness, Frank having been 
more impressed than he cared to own by the example of his 
friend—all so wrought upon a nature nobler than the world had 
ever guessed it to be, and upon a spirit genuinely influenced by 
the great doctrines of Christianity, that in her anxiety to restore 
the penitent to himself, to mark her appreciation of the true 
worth of his character, and to show that its solitary lapse from 
integrity was to be no bar to her renewed and even deepened 
esteem, Lady Margaret evinced an overflowing tenderness of 
generosity which amazed all who knew her. 

Bertram became her favorite son-in-law, albeit she soon dis- 
covered him to be by nature the merriest, lightest-hearted fellow 
alive. She secretly comforted herself for this by the reflection 
that, in spite of all, he still did undeniably possess a clerical 
exterior. ‘ ‘ 








By H. B. MarrioTt-WATSON 


WAS a little alarmed when I found myself in the room, but 
after my behavior on the previous evening it was absolutely 
necessary that I should see Miss Power. I began bluntly. ‘Ihave 
come,” I said, “‘ to offer an apology for—for what happened last 
night.” She opened her eyes and regarded me with an innocent 
stare, in which, however, some haughtiness mingled. “I do not 
understand,” said she. ‘Did you trip on my dress? Well, at 
any rate, I hate apologies. Will you have some tea?” 
“Thank you,” said I, seating myself and putting my hat on the 
floor. ‘* You see, when we came out of the Hall, and there was 
that rush, I had no idea ” «Ves, it was an abominable 
crush,” put in Miss Power, hastily. ‘I wonder, Mr. Radcliff, if 
you would mind ringing the bell?” ‘ You remember,” I 
explained, as I returned from the bell, ‘‘ how, just as we reached 
the door. ” «QOh, dear me,” cried Miss Power, suddenly, 
“this teapot is such a silly thing! I hope nothing went over 
you.” “ Not at all,” I said, politely. She examined her dress 
carefully, and I waited in patience. “I think a tea-stain is 
worse than a wine-stain, don’t you, Mr. Radcliff?” she went 
on; “and one can’t put salt on it, either.” ‘ No,” I assented, 
cautiously. ‘ But when we were being pressed so hard against 
the door, and trying to get out, you were on my right, and the 








rush suddenly sent me——_” “ You do take sugar, don’t you ?” 
interposed Miss Power, abruptly. ‘‘ How hot the weather is!” 
“One lump, please,” said I. ‘‘ And then someone pushed me, 
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and I suppose someone pushed you, and the next thing I knew 
was that our cheeks were » «Mr. Radcliff,” interrupted 
Miss Power, quickly, her cheeks flaming, “I think we had better 
forget silly things and goon with our tea.” She spoke with some 
dignity and even with an air of rebuke. 

‘“ That’s what I want to do,” I explained, eagerly. “But I 
have had it on my conscience to explain to you. You see, I 
couldn’t help our cheeks touching.”. “ Mr. Radcliff,” said Miss 
Power, rising, “if you will not leave stupid accidents alone a 
“ No, no,” said I, quickly. ‘That is what I wanted to——. I 
owe you an apology. You see, it wasn’t that.” ‘“ Wasn’t what ?” 
asked Miss Power, after a pause, and as if she did not want to 
ask it. ‘It wasn’t an accident,” I murmured, in a shamefaced 
way. I felt she was looking at me; and I felt, too, that her 
cheeks were crimson, and then she laughed an uneasy, discordant 
sort of laugh. ‘You can make yourself extremely ridiculous,” 
she said, suavely. ‘‘ But please don’t invent nonsense like that, 
and let us both forget an unpleasant episode.” ‘I suppose it 
was unpleasant,” said I, dubiously. ‘ Highly,” she said, with 
asperity, and, turning away, began to arrange some flowers in a 
vase, 

“ But you see,” I began again, in a shuffling manner, “I can’t 
rest—I mean, I want you to say you forgive me.” ‘I don’t 
think,” observed Miss Power, tranquilly, ‘that there is anything 
to forgive, seeing that it was entirely accidental.” I will confess 
that her persistence baffled me; I almost began to think it must 
have been an accident. Still, I persevered; it was my duty. 
‘‘ But it wasn’t an accident,” I cried, dolefully. ‘ Mr. Radcliff, 
you are intolerable,” said she, quickly. ‘You yourself have just 














explained that it was the crowd, and ” «Yes,” I put in, 
eagerly, ‘that was when our cheeks—when we ” «Ves, 
yes,” she exclaimed, impatiently. ‘But that was not all,” I 


added. Miss Power elevated her eyebrows, but did not face me. 
“ Really,” she said, indifferently, but I could have sworn that 
she was flurried. ‘ You don’t know what happened, then?” I 
asked, meekly. ‘‘ We came away, I suppose,” said Miss Power, 
with the assumption of carelessness still upon her. “ Yes,” I 
said, meaningly, ‘‘ after something else.” ‘ Upon my word, you 
are very tedious,” said she. ‘I neither understand you, nor wish 
to understand you.” I am sure she was agitated. “Were you 
not aware,” I asked, “that I—that I ?” Miss Power made 
no remark, but was much occupied with her howers—“ that I— 
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well—I thought you must have known.” Still I got no help, and 
her back was towards me now. “I took advantage of the 
juxtaposition to——” I heaved a sigh and got it over, “to kiss 
you!” 

Miss Power turned round abruptly, and her eyes were full of 
honest anger. She surveyed me with great dignity, and then, in 
very cold tones, said, “ You seem determined to use the cap and 
bells to-day.” ‘ Indeed,” I said, earnestly. “this tone an ” 
“How dared you?” said Miss Power, fiercely. Now, to say the 
truth, I did not think she would have made this fuss about it, 
because I imagined that she had known, and—well, she had 
been polite enough when I came in. But she was obviously 
very angry indeed, and this confounded me. I stammered more 
apologies. ‘“I—you—the temptation!” I murmured. ‘“Tempta- 
tion!” she echoed, with scorn. ‘A man is a poor creature who 
cannot—who has no self-restraint, and must insult every girl he 
runs across, and———” ‘‘Oh, but it isn’t every girl,” I cried, 
hastily. ‘It was only you. I wouldn’t have taken advantage 
of anyone else, and———” ‘That is a pretty compliment to me,” 
she interrupted, with angry hauteur, “that 7 should be the one 
chosen for your insult!” I moved my hands helplessly in pro- 
test. ‘Oh, but—you don’t understand,” I declared. “I un- 
derstand you quite well enough,” she said, looking at me with 
contempt. ‘The temptation!” I murmured again in confusion. 

‘She curled her nostrils. ‘I would not have done it in any other 
case, because there would not have been the same overpowering 
temptation,” I said, bravely. ‘I dare say not,” she exclaimed, 
with a sneer. ‘You see,” I went on, breathlessly, “no one 
could look at you without wanting to——” “TI think we have 
discussed this enough,” said Miss Power, curtly. “ It was your 
eyes that first gave me the irresistible impulse,” I continued, 
humbly. Miss Power snorted—very daintily, of course. “I 
have never seen eyes that color,” I added, earnestly. “ Eyes 
are common enough,” returned Miss Power, severely, as she 
turned away again. “No,” said I, firmly, “not that strange, 
sweet combination of hazel and brown, and. ”  <T don’t 
think this is very interesting, Mr. Radcliff,” said she, coldly. 
“ Then, that peculiar shade of auburn I’ve never seen in any hair 
in the world,” I cried, eagerly. Miss Power shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ‘That is ridiculous,” she said. “It’s true,” I declared, 
“those wavering masses—I’ve often ,wondered and wondered 
how it looks when you take it down at nights.” “I don’t think 
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you have any right to do that,” remarked Miss Power. ‘I can’t 
‘help it,” I explained; ‘‘ and the shape of your face.” ‘ There are 
plenty of people with faces as—much the same as mine,” said 
she, re-fingering the flowers. ‘‘ Where are they?” I demanded. 
“T’ve knocked about the world a good deal, but /’ve never come 
across one within miles of it.” 

“ You're rather extravagant, Mr. Radcliff,” said Miss Power. 
“T often lay awake at night thinking of you,” I continued. “I 
can call up every single detail of your face and expression. 
And—TI know you will think me very foolish and—wrong, but 
sometimes I—well, I can’t go to sleep without pretending to— 
to do what I did last night, you know!” “ How foolish you 
are!” said Miss Power, with a faint laugh. ‘That was the 
reason,” I explained, “ why, whenI found myself, not of my own 
doing, you know, but just found myself close to you—I couldn’t 
have helped it for the world. I just—well, it seemed all so won- 
derful and beautiful, and my heart went thump, and I became 
quite unconscious of the crowd and everyone; and then I 
caught your eyes, and—well, I did it before I knew.” 

There was a pause, and then, “Oh, but you shouldn’t let 
such things influence you like that,” observed Miss Power, in a 
softened voice. ‘I am very sorry,” said I, humbly. ‘ Did 
you mind very much?” “Of course,” she replied, promptly, 
and then hurriedly went on: “That is, I mean, when our 
cheeks: ” and stopped in a rare confusion. ‘ But you didn’t 
mind my kissing you, then?” I asked, innocently. ‘“ Cer- 
tainly I did,” said Miss Power, quickly. ‘That is—I mean— 
no, I didn’t know, you see.” “Of course, you didn’t,” I 
answered, looking crestfallen. “I should have minded very 
much if I had known,” said she, as though anxious that there 
should be no mistake. “I know you would,” said I, more 
, lugubriously. “I am a brute.” “Oh, I wouldn’t make too 
much of it, Mr. Radcliff,” said she, kindly, looking out of the 
window. ‘ You have apologized, you know. And, of course, 
well, I can understand from what you have said, that you had 
—some excuse, you know.” “Do you forgive me?” I asked, 
moodily. ‘Oh, yes,” said Miss Power, cheerfully; “‘ of course, 
and I wouldn’t think anything more about it if I were you.” 
“ But I can’t help thinking about it!” I said, desperately. 
“ But, Mr. Radcliff ” she began, and was silent. “How 
can you ask me to forget all about it with the memory of that— 
with that memory?” I asked. I arose, and from where I stood 
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I was conscious that Miss Power’s cheek was tinged with color. 
“ You—you shouldn’t have done it, then,” said she, with a* 
tremulous little laugh. I approached her, hat in hand. “I 
couldn’t help it,” I said, with a sigh. ‘Oh, but that’s non- 
sense,” said she, very gently, regarding the traffic in the street. 
‘Whenever I am close to you, I have the same temptation,” I 
said, drawing nearer. ‘ But that’s not nice of you,” exclaimed 
Miss Power. ‘All the time we have been in this room I have 
been struggling with a singular desire to do the same thing,” I 
said, “‘ and now it seems to be quite mastering me.” ‘Oh, you 
mustn’t give way,” murmured Miss Power, but she did not mov, 
and I was now very close to her. ‘I can’t help it,” I explained. 
Apparently Miss Power could not help it either. 
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By ALPHONSE DAUDET 


Famous Story Series 


“T) RR... What a fog!” said the good man on stepping 

B out into the street. He quickly turns up his coat collar, 
covers his mouth with his muffler, bends down his head, and; 
thrusting his hands into his coat pockets, he sets out for the office, 
whistling on the way. 

Without doubt a regular fog. Not so very thick in the streets, 
because in the heart of Paris fog, like snow, does not stay long. 
It is pierced and torn by the many roofs, absorbed by the walls, 
and gradually loses itself in the interior of dwellings, even when 
the doors are open, making the stairs slippery, and the banisters 
moist. The movement of many vehicles, the passing to and fro 
of the early crowd driven out to work by the pressure of poverty, 
cuts it up, carries it away, disperses it, dropping it on the clothes 
of the office boys, wetting the waterproofs of the shopgirls and 
dimming their thin, sleazy veils. 

But at the docks, still silent and deserted, on the bridges, the 
shore and the river, it is still a dense, heavy mist, opaque, im- 
movable ; and the rising sun behind the church of Notre Dame 
seems shining like a night-lamp through a tarnished cover. 

Despite the wind and the mist, our good man follows the 
docks. He could easily take another road to reach his office, 
but the docks have a mysterious attraction for him. He seems 
to take pleasure in walking along the parapets, in grazing the 
stone balusters bearing the elbow-marks of loungers. At that 
hour, and in such weather, the loungers are few—only here and 
there do we see a woman carrying a basket of clothes leaning 
’ against the parapet, or some poor wretch resting upon his elbows 
and gazing into the water with a weary look. Our good man 
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regards them a little closely—the water is so conveniently near 
them—there seems to be in his mind some strange connecting 
thought as he looks at them and the river. The river is not 
cheerful this morning; the fog mounting between its waves 
seems to deaden the surface. The black roofs on the shore, 
with pipes jutting out unevenly from the chimneys, give a dim 
reflection of fog and smoke. Our good man does not seem to 
find this at all melancholy. He is thoroughly drenched with 
the drizzle, but he plods on with a pleasant smile at the corner 
of his mouth. : 

Long, long ago, he became accustomed to these foggy morn- 
ings on the Seine. Besides, he knows that a little distance far- 
ther on, at his office, he will find a snug, well-lined foot-warmer, a 
good fire in his stove, and a warm plate for his breakfast. These 
arethe joys of a bookkeeper—a prison-like happiness known only 
to the poor stunted creatures whose lives are passed in dark 
corners. 

“‘T must not forget to buy some apples,” says our good man 
to himself from time to time. And he whistles and hastens 
along. You have rarely seen one hurry to his work more cheer- 
fully. 

Docks, and still nothing but docks, finally a bridge, and we 
are behind the Notre Dame. Here the fog is much more in- 
tense. It comes from three points at once, almost blots out the 
high towers of the church, and gathers in a thick mass at the 
angles of the bridge, as if striving to conceal something. 

Our good man stops. He is at his place of work. Dimly in 
the dark shadows we can distinguish some forms on the sidewalk, - 
bending over as if waiting for someone. And much like the 
vendors at the hospital gates and public squares, they have large 
flat baskets filled with oranges, apples and crackers. 

Ah, the beautiful apples, fresh and rosy in the mist! - 

Our good man fills his pockets, smiling at the apple-woman 
who shivers with the cold, though her feet are encased in a foot- 
warmer. Then he pushes through the fog and touches a door, 
opens it and crosses a small court, where a cart is standing, with 
the horse harnessed. 

“Is there anything for us this morning ?” he asks, as he passes 
along. 

“Yes, sir, and something very genteel, too.” 

Then he quickly enters his office. It is very warm and com- 

fortable there ; the stove crackles in the corner, the foot-warmer 
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is in its place, and his armchair is waiting for him close up to 
the window in a good light. 

The fog makes a mellow curtain over the window-panes, giving 
a mild and uniform light. Big ledgers with green backs are 
ranged in order on their shelves. One would say a notary’s 
office and study. 

Our good man breathes at ease. He is at home. Before 
beginning his work he opens a large closet, takes out a pair of 
heavy silk sleeves, which he draws on carefully, also a little red 
plate and some pieces of sugar. He then peels his apples with 
an air of satisfaction. The fact is, one could hardly find a more 
cheerful little office, better lighted or arranged in such good 
order. But, singularly enough, one hears the noise of water 
everywhere; it surrounds you, envelops you, very much as if 
you were in the cabin of a steamer. 

Below you the Seine rolls and tumbles at the arches of the 
bridge, making heaps of foam at this point, always clogged by 
floating débris. Even in the house itself, all around the office, 
there isa noise of trickling water. I know not why, but the 
sound makes you shiver. It drops upon a hard surface and, re- 
bounding, falls upon a broad stone floor. There are marble 
tables which make it seem still more cold. 

What do they wash at this strange laundry ? What inefface- 
able stain? At times, when the trickling and pattering ceases, 
down below we hear the sound of solitary drops of water, one 
by one, like snow in a thaw, or the beginning of a shower. We 
might think the fog was condensing, gathering upon the walls 
and continually dripping. It does not disturb our good man. 
He is entirely taken up with his apples, which are beginning to 
steam in the little red plate, giving out a faint perfume of burnt 
sugar, and the pretty song seems to prevent him from hearing the 
sound of the water—that horrible dripping ! 

“ Are you ready, Recorder?” says a hoarse voice from the 
adjoining room. Our Recorder casts a glance at his apples and 
leaves them, with regret. Through the half-open door a current 
of cold air, smelling of reeds and marshes, strikes him, and a 
vision of clothes hanging on a line—faded blouses, workingmen’s 
garments, a calico dress stretched at full length by the sleeves 
and dripping, dripping! 

He has finished and re-enters. He lays down upon the table 
some small objects, all wet, and goes to the stove to thaw out his 
fingers, benumbed and reddened by the cold. 
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“They must have been mad in such weather as this,” he said, 
shivering. ‘ What is the matter with them dil?” 

When he is again comfortably warm, and when the sugar melts 
and runs over the side of the plate, he breakfasts in a corner of 
the office. While eating he opens one of his great books and 
* complacently turns over the leaves. This big book is beautifully 
kept; the lines are straight and headed with blue ink, with little 
reflections of gold powder, and a blotter for every page. Every- 
thing is in perfect order. 

Business seems to be good. Our Recorder has the contented 
air of an accountant looking over a good balance at the end of 
the year. 

While he turns over the pages with delight they open the doors 
of the adjoining room. There is the sound of a crowd upon the 
stone pavement and hushed voices as if in a church. 

“Oh, how young she is, what a pity!” 

And there is a hushing and a whispering. What is it to our 
good man whether she is young or not? He tranquilly finishes 
his apples and draws towards him the objects which he placed 
on the table but a short time before. 

A thimble, full of sand, a pocketbook containing a sou, a little 
pair of rusted scissors, so rusted that they never can be used 
again. Oh, something else! A working-girl’s book, all pages 
stuck together, a torn, defaced letter—a few words are still legible 
—* the child no money. amonth as a nurse.” 

The bookkeeper shrugs his shoulders as if to say, ‘“‘I have 
seen all that before.” Then he takes his pen, blows away care- 
fully the bread crumbs which have fallen upon his book, makes 
a little preparatory gesture before getting his hand in the proper 
position, and then, in large round letters, he writes : 








FEéLiciE RAMEAU, 
Metal Burnisher, 


Age—Seventeen Years. 








By GEORGE BrypDGES RODNEY 


Awarded the prize of $50 in the ‘‘ Best Story” competition * 


“ JOHN ROGERS, gentleman, of the County of New- 

9» castle, Province of Delaware, being sane and in my 
right mind, do declare this to be my true diary, begun this 
17th day of June, in the year of our Lord 1772, and of 
my age the seventeenth,” and I tossed aside the old worn 
volume from which I read the entry, for the rest was blank. 


* Written for Short Stories — Copyrighted. [Illustrations by F. C, 
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Here I am, the same John Rogers, just a half-century older 
than when I wrote those lines. A half-century older, a great 
deal grayer, and, perhaps, after all, not such a very great 
dea] wiser. To be sure, the book is blank, but not for lack | 
of incidents to fill it. As I sit here in my chair beneath the 
cherry-trees and look out over the river, eddying and rippling 
among the long reeds, and see the long, blue ripple on the water 
as the evening breeze comes in, and the dying sunlight on the 
long, white sand-reaches on the Jersey shore, I can recall all the 
incidents that have made me what and where I am. 

On the same day the diary was begun we, my grandmother, 
Uncle Gregory and I, were seated on the lawn before the house, 
just where the bank sloped down to the boathouse and the river. 
I was lying flat on my back at my grandmother’s feet, my uncle 
seated near us; his lame leg—for he had served with Braddock 
through his ill-fated campaign, and had been shot through the 
hip by a French and Indian bullet—extended before him, rest- 
ing upon a stool. We remained there for some time in silence, 
when suddenly the old negro butler, whom we called “ Black 
Douglas,” made his appearance with a letter, which he handed 
to my uncle. 

“A letter,” said Uncle Gregory, “and from Philadelphia ;” 
and he curiously examined the address and the plain red wafer 
with which it was sealed. ‘Who can it be from?” said he; 
for a letter in those times was more of a rarity than it is now 
that Mr. Monroe is President of the country. 

“ Perhaps if you open it you may be enlightened,” said my 
grandmother, smiling. So he opened it, and read it attentively. 
Presently he said: “It is from Brownlow & Thomas, the Phil- 
adelphia ship-owners.” Then he read. It ran: 


“ DEAR Sir: We send by bearer a letter addressed to you, 
which came to us last week by our vessel “ Duchess of Kent.” 
Trusting that you continue in good health, we have the honor 
to remain, Your ob’t servants, 

“ BROWNLOW & THOMAS.” 


Then he opened the enclosure and read that, too, as follows : 


““GREGORY RoGErs, Esq., 
“ Late Capt. H. B. M. 27 Hussars, 
Province of De la Ware, on De la Ware: 


“Dear Cousin: Though we have not met for some years, I 
write this, trusting it will find you in good health, and at last 
reports, a month ago, I hear you were, And now to my 
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request: As you doubtless know, my wife died four years ago, 
and J have been on sick-leave ever since that time. The Indian 
troubles have again broken out, and I am ordered abroad. Will 
you accept the guardianship of my daughter Dorothy? She is 
now sixteen years of age. Well knowing what you will say, I let 
you know that she will sail on the Monmouth, from Liverpool 
to Philadelphia. I may as well tell you that Dorothy, when 
come to woman’s estate, ‘will have her mother’s fortune, some 
£600 a year. Knowing you will read this in the same spirit 
the Gregory I once knew so well would have done, I say God 
bless you, old comrade. And so adieu. 
“Your cousin, 
“JOHN PEMBROKE WELLS.” 


My uncle laid the letter down, and looked at my grandmother 
in a perplexed way, and began rubbing his knees with his hands, 
as was his fashion when at all discomposed. 

“‘ Well, mother,” said he, “ what do you say?” 

“What do I say?” she echoed. ‘Why, Gregory, how can_ 
you ask that? WhatdolIsay? Poor little thing! she shall be 
as welcome here as ever her mother was, and I can say no 
more. When will she arrive?” 

“ About the middle of August,” replied my uncle. “I 
will write to the owners to let me know when the ship comes 
in.” 

So it was that we all looked forward to the advent of the new 
cousin: my grandmother and Uncle Gregory, for the sake of 
old association ; I, because—well, more from the natural desire 
of youth for variety than for any other reason. 

The summer months drew on. June gave place to July, and 
that in turn to August, and the time at last came for someone 
to go to Philadelphia to meet Mistress Wells. Then came 
another question: ‘Who should go?” It was out of the ques- 
tion for my grandmother to go, her age prevented it. My 
uncle’s lameness was a drawback to his going; and so it was 
that he said to me: ‘ Jack, my boy, you must go to-morrow to 
meet young Mistress Wells. You are young for such an errand ; 
but you can do it, can’t you?” 

“I think I can drive thirty miles and back, all right,” said I, 
a little piqued at his remark about my age, for, thanks to Uncle 
Gregory, I could ride a great deal and use my sword a little, 
though possibly I overrated these accomplishments. 

“ Well,” said he, ‘I’ meant no offence, my boy.” 

So the next morning I started for Philadelphia in a light 
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coach with two horses. The roads were good and the horses 
fresh ; so it was buta little after four by the clock when we drew 
up in the yard of the old “ Blue Anchor Inn.” As soon as the 
horses had been attended to, I hurried to the offices of the ship- 
owners. When I entered the room, Mr. Thomas, a little, stout 
gentleman, wearing a gray wig, brown shorts and stockings and | 
a blue coat, came forward and shook my hand. 

“Mr. Rogers,” said he. “ Well, well, but you are like your 
father!”—he always thought Uncle Gregory was my father. 
“ How is the good old gentleman ? ” 

“ About as usual, thank you,” said I, not thinking it neces- 
sary to tell him of his error. 

“Of course he is,” replied Mr. Thomas, admiringly, putting 
his head on one side. “ And now,” said he, “I suppose you’ve 
come for young Mistress Wells?” I bowed. ‘The vessel 
came in last night,” he went on; “and my wife took your cousin 
home to await your coming. But you as well as your horses are 
tired. I should never forgive myself did I let you leave to-day. 
No! No!” said he, seeing me about to reply ; “I will take no 
refusal. Just wait for a moment and we'll walk up together; ” 
and, not listening to my thanks, he hurried to the rear of the 
office and reappeared shortly with his hat and cane, and so we 
proceeded to his house on Walnut Street. 

When we entered the house, my host sent a servant to re- 
quest Mistress Wells to come down to the drawing-room, and 
then, having ushered me into that apartment, he left me, saying 
he would immediately return. 

I had been.in the room but a few moments when I heard a 
light step on the stair, and there in the doorway stood a girlish 
figure I took at once to be my cousin Dorothy. She was dressed 
in some soft black stuff, which seemed to cling in a subtle, loving 
manner to her graceful figure, throwing into strong contrast her 
hair, the color of the golden reeds in autumn when they catch 
the sunlight. Seeing me, she came forward. 

“You must be Cousin Jack!” she said, holding out her hand 
to me. 

I bowed and took her hand, and then, like some country 
yokel, colored hotly as I raised it to my lips. 

“ My father has told me of you,” she said, “and of Cousin . 
Gregory, and Aunt Mary, and—and everything.” 

We soon made friends, and the better I came to know her the 
more I was amused at what seemed to me her grown-up airs ; 
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but, indeed, though six months my junior in age, in tact and 
discretion she was my elder by many ycars. 

The next morning we started for home and made even a 
quicker trip than before. Indeed, it seemed, owing probably to 
the company, a very short time from when we crossed the old 
rope ferry over Schuylkill till the spires of Wilmington glistened in 
the sunlight. And then it was that my companion first began 
to exhibit any curiosity, it growing on her more and more, 
until, leaving the old turnpike road, we turned to our left up the 
avenue and saw upon the veranda my grandmother, her hand 
resting upon my uncle’s arm. Presently the coach drew up 
and I was about to assist Mistress Dorothy ; but before I could 
open the door someone pushed me aside and Uncle Gregory, 
for he it was, had wrenched it open. 

“Well Dorothy, little Dorothy,” said he, “ welcome, my dear! 
Thrice welcome home!” And he took her in his arms and kissed 
her. Then my grandmother came down and she, too, kissed her 
and made much of her. And so it was that Dorothy came to us. 

But were I to narrate everything about Dorothy it would fill 
volumes. How she must needs be shown the stables and the 
kennels, must ramble all about the old house. How attentively 
she would sit and listen when my grandmother or Uncle Gregory 
would tell the legends of the Dutch and the Indians. And how 
she, by the charming ways of her, won all hearts, until even Uncle 
Gregory could scarcely bear her out of his sight, so dear had she 
become to him. 

And so the years passed. ‘The trouble caused by the Stamp 
Act seemed to have died, but the rumors of oppression in and 
around Boston became rife. Then came the news of the skirm- 
ish at Lexington between the King’s troops and the Provincials, 
and when at last the news came that the Colonists had made a 
gallant stand at Bunker’s Hill, even Uncle Gregory looked stern 
and grave. 

“Jack,” said he to me, one day when we were alone, “ if this 
comes to war, as I think it must—though your father, God bless 
him, and I both fought for the King—you must draw sword in 
a different cause. You must side with the Colonists, lad.” 

So when the regiments were organized and men saw that war 
must come, my uncle, unknown to all but me, procured me a 
commission from President McKinly as lieutenant of the Dela- 
ware Line. 

Two weeks passed and then came the most eventful day of my 
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life. It was, 1 remember, the third of July and hot, so hot 
that the very river seemed a molten mass of blue metal, and even 
the locusts and crickets had sunk into silence. We were all 
seated on the lawn making the most of the slight breeze, my 
grandmother and Uncle Gregory in their chairs and I sprawling 
on the grass by Dorothy. I was always near Dorothy in those 
days. 

Presently the sound of a galloping horse aroused me and I 
sprang to my feet, gazing up the white stretch of road to the 
East. There, not five hundred yards away, came a whirling 
dust-cloud down the pike. Nearer it came and nearer, and 
finally the rider turned in at our gate and came at racing speed 
up the avenue. I hurried round to the stables, my uncle hob- 
bling after me. The man had drawn up in the yard, his horse 
dripping with sweat and foam and scored by rowel marks, show- 
ing how hard he had been ridden. 

“Mr. Gregory Rogers?” said he, speaking to me. I pointed 
to my uncle. 

The man handed him a letter. 

“From Mr. Thomas McKean, sir, the delegate to Con- 
gress.” 

My uncle seized it and scanned the outside eagerly. Then, - 
sending the man to the butler for some ale, he walked quietly 
back to his chair, seated himself and for a moment’s space gazed 
quietly out at the placid river. 

We felt instinctively that something was about to happen, and 
so sat there looking at him expectantly while he read the letter. 
Five minutes passed. 

“‘ Now by the Lord!” quoth Uncle Gregory, springing to his 
feet in his excitement; “they have played the man this day, 
Thomas McKean! Thomas McKean! God forgive me for 
wronging you, but I little thought you’d do it!” and he turned. 
his eyes glistening and his face flushed red as any girl’s. ‘ Listen, 
all of you,” said he. Then he read it. 


“Dear Sir: This is to tell you that last night, Congress 
being met, we passed a resolution whereby our colonies are de- 
clared free and independent States. Knowing your influence, I 
urge you to bring every horse and man you can. Kent and 
Sussex will turn out to a man. May our county do as well. 

“Your obedient servant, 
“THoMas MCKEAN.” 


“ Now, Jack,” said he heartily, “ this means to horse for you, 
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my boy. When the troops go up you must be in your place, a 
horse’s length ahead of your men.” 

“Gregory! Gregory!” said my grandmother. ‘“ What words 
are these to use before the boy? Do you forget that it was 
fighting for the King you got your wound and Jack’s father met 
his death? ” and her eyes filled with tears. 





“No, mother; ” hereplied, “I forget nothing. As long as 
the King was right we fought for him, and now that he is wrong 
we will fight against him. My father fell at Fontenoy and 
brother Jack at Fort Du Quesne; and if it should happen, as 
well it may, that Jack there lose his life in this war, why, then 
I’ll mourn his memory, but I’ll shed not one tear for him,” 
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“T see you are all against me,” she said, smiling through 
her tears. Then leaning forward she kissed me. ‘ God bless 
you, Jack,” she said softly, and then rising she took my uncle’s 
arm and so went into the house, leaving me alone with Dorothy. 

“Well, Dorothy,” said I, “will you not wish me good luck? 
You know I leave to-morrow;” and I turned over on the grass 
and looked at her. For a moment she did not answer; then— 
“T cannot; I would like to wish you success, but that would 
mean that the King would lose. My father is fighting for the 
King, and you—Oh, how can you bea traitor, Jack!” 

I sprang to my feet, for her words angered me. ‘You pre- 
sume upon your sex, cousin,” said I, “to call me traitor. If 
you were a man I’d answer you i 

“Yes?” she interrupted disdainfully, “and how?” 

“With my sword,” said I, furiously. 

She laughed. “A barrister use his sword,” she said, cuttingly, 
and then laughed again. 

- “Yes,” [ replied angrily; “and use it in a good cause, as you 
shall some day see. We have been such good friends that it 
seems a pity to quarrel, for, as Uncle Gregory says, I may not 
come back.” 

“So you expect to meet your death, do you?” she asked, 
curiously. 

“The men of our family always meet their death. Never a 
one has turned his back to it,” I answered, a little proudly. 

“« And when they meet it?” she asked, still laughing. 

“Why, then,” I returned, “ they meet it as they do insults 
from women, in silence.” And I walked off toward the river bank. 

Hardly had I gone a dozen steps than she ran after me. 
“ Nay, Jack! dear Jack!” she whispered, laying her hand upon 
myarm. ‘TI was but joking about death. Bid me good-bye!” 
she said, and I saw that tears were very near her eyes. 

“ Shall I tell you why I wanted your good wishes?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said she, still clinging to my arm. 

“It is because I love you, Dorothy,” I said quietly, and in 
that moment I knew what I never before had realized, how 
much depended on her answer. 

She dropped my arm and moved quietly from my side, and I 
saw in the twilight that she was blushing brightly. 

“Tell me I am more to you than anyone else,” I whispered. 
“Tell me you care for me, Dorothy, be it ever so little,” and I 
raised her hand to my lips. 
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“J like you, Jack,” she said. ‘I like you, but not the way you 
mean;” and she began to cry softly to herself. 

“Nay, Dorothy,” said I; ‘don’t waste a tearon me. I love 
you, love you! Your very touch and presence is to me like 
water to a thirsty land. Can you not care for me a little, dear?” 
If you can, ’twill make my earth a heaven; and if not, heaven 
itself will be a void.” . 

“ Jack,” she said, ‘I cannot say I love you, for I don’t. But 
I like you, like you more than I can say, if you ave a traitor; ” 
and she left me and ran up to the house. And I—well, I stood 
and gazed out over the river, dul] now in the gloaming, and 
watched the last light fade among the regds. 

That night I had a long talk with my uncle and he gave me 
much good advice. ‘I need not tell you how to act,” said he. 
“you are a gentleman and must be guided by your instincts. 
Never insult a man who is not your equal, and when you are 
insulted be quick and sure in obtaining satisfaction.” 

We had all said good-night, and I was about to take a look. 
around the stables, as was my wont before retiring, when to my 
surprise Dorothy said: “Uncle Gregory, I am going to go 
through the stables with Jack. Don’t wait up for us;” and to 
my surprise and amazement she followed me out upon the 
veranda. ; : 

Not a word was spoken as I glanced in at the horses standing 
quietly in the stalls, and closing the doors we went back to the 
house. 

I stopped at the steps and turned half expectantly to Dorothy. 
She laid her hand softly on my arm. 

“Jack,” she said, “have you quite made up your mind about 
going with the troops to-morrow ?” 

“ Why, yes, of course,” said I, not a little surprised. 

“Can nothing I can say move you?” she asked. “ Your 
father, uncle and grandfather all were the King’s men, and are 
you to be the first to turn traitor to him? Have you no love of 
country, pride of birth? Is an ancestry of seventeeen gener- 
ations to be sullied now? Oh, Jack! Jack! Zink what you 
are doing!” 

“ Dorothy,” said I, “I fave thought. I bear the State’s 
commission. I am an American, zofan Englishman. So long 
as we were treated as men we stood by the King. Look at the 
last war! We now are treated as though we had norights! As 
though our only duty is to toil and strive to gain wealth and 
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power for the King. In’England, had men been treated so, blood 
would have flowed like water. But we, who only seek our rights, 
are traitors, rebels, and must be subdued at any cost. I tell you, 
* cousin, you are wrong to speak as you do. I aman officer of the 
Continental Army, and so long as I wear a sword I'll use it in this 
cause.” - 

“It’s a poor love that is killed by a little maltreatment,” she 
said, scornfully. ‘So you, whose family has been always known 
as loyal, are going to turn traitor now because the King and par- 
liament have touched your pocket in the matter of a few taxes. 
What would old Sir Charles have said, who melted down his 
plate to help his King?” ~ Then, changing her tone, ‘Do you 
remember our talk last night, Jack? ” 

“ Yes,” said I shortly, dropping her hand, for I knew, and 
knew not ow I knew, what was coming. 

“Well,” she said, “if you meant what you said—— You 
did mean it, didn’t you?” 

“T should think I did mean it,” I began. 

“ Then I’ll tell you,” she interrupted, ‘‘ that I can never love 
a traitor. Though I like youmore than I can say, if you fight 
against the King I can ever care for you.” 

“ Suppose I don’t ?” I asked. 

“Why, then, I can’t promise, but I'll try, Jack,” and she 
stretched out her hands tome. “Say you won't, Jack! I’d so 
like to try.” 

For a moment I stood there dumbly, only half understanding 
what she said. Then the meaning of her words was borne in 
upon me and I took her hands in mine. She half moved to- 
wards me, drawing one of her hands away. As my arm dropped 
to my side my hand struck my sword hilt. Then I woke as 
from a dream. 

“ Dorothy,” I said, ‘‘ what is it you would do? Much as I 
love you, you cannot stand between me and my honor. I must 
go. If your love must be won so, why, then, I’m better without 
it,” and, turning, I strode up and down the porch. “Say you 
were only joking, Dorothy,” I pleaded. ‘You were, weren't 
you, dear?” 

“ Joking! I should think not. Go on, then, and I hope you 
come to grief,” and she turned away and left me. 

I was early astir the next day and busied myself for several 
hours seeing to my equipments and my horse. Presently I was 
called to breakfast, and so went in, albeit my excitement had 
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taken away my appetite. Hardly had I finished when word 
came in that the troops were in sight, so we all went out and 
watched them as they came, a gallant sight. Then came my 
own regiment, and I hurriedly bid good-bye to all and took my 
place in the line, which the white dust soon covered like a cloud. 


. 





History has treated of all the battles of the war, and they are 
far too well known for me now to say. one word about them. 
How the Delaware Line carried itself is also known to history. 
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At White Plains, Germantown and Princeton they acted well 
their part. But it was Brandywine, just above Wilmington, within 
fifteen miles of my home, that had most interest for me. 

It was a hot September day, so hot that our horses sweated as 
they stood. Since early morning Knox’s guns had thundered 
from above the old mill, and the riflemen in the apple orchards 
and behind the hedges had been pouring continuous volleys upon 
the Hessians opposite. Then came a pause in the fight, and 
Knyphausen’s brigade, with four brass field-pieces, filed slowly 
down to the ford, where the high banks protected them from 
Knox’s artillery. 

We were sitting at ease in our saddles, when an officer rode up. 

“ Who‘commands this troop ? ” said he. 

“ Mr. Rogers,” said I, “ very much at your service.” Our cap- 
tain had fallen early in the fight. 

“Dismount your men, sir,” said he, “and fall in with the 
Pennsylvania line.” And he pointed to where they were form- 
ing their battle line on the hillside to my left. I did so; and 
then, as the enemy appeared, we were ordered to the charge. 

I remember but little of that charge. I can remember look- 
ing along the line of my company and the difficulty I had to 
keep the men from breaking into a run upon the Hessians. We 
had gone half way down the hill, the British guns from the hills 
across the creek playing in our very faces. Then something hot 
passed across my arm, and I was thrown violently to the 
ground. 

The next thing I remember is that I was lying in a white 
cot, in a bare, whitewashed room. An old gentleman, by his 
dress a Quaker, was seated at the foot of the bed. Seeing I 
was awake, he said to me: 

“Thee has had a most narrow escape, my friend, and thee 
should thank thy God for it.” And he pointed to a chair on 
which hung a coat, the left arm of which was torn away at the 
elbow. 

I shuddered, and looked at my arm. It could not be true! 
But there it was! And, in my agony of mind, I cursed 
aloud; and then, overcome by my illness and my overwrought 
feelings, I wept like a baby. 

As soon as I was able to travel—for which, under God, I 
thank that most kind family—I journeyed slowly home. It was 
but eighteen miles, and yet it seemed an eternity until the blue 
waters of the Delaware showed bright beneath the trees. And 
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then, as I drove slowly southward along the river and saw my 
home loom up against the trees, I began to wonder what I 
now could do. With but one arm I was unfit to fight, and this 
was no time to practice law. My reflections were none of the 
sweetest, as we turned into the old familiar lane. The noise of 
the wheels must have been heard, for my uncle made his appear- 


ance on the steps, and, seeing me dismount, fairly ran, as well - 


as he could, to welcome me. 

“Jack! Jack! My dear, dear boy!” said he, and he 
almost hugged me with delight. ‘“ Have you been ill, old 
lad?” noticing my paleness, for he could not see my loss, I 
being wrapped in my cloak. 

“T have had an accident, uncle,” said I, trying to‘ break the 
news as gently as I could. 

“ An accident ?” and he looked a little worried. 

“Yes, sir. I was wounded at Brandywine.” 

“‘ But you are well now,” said he. 

I touched my arm, significantly. He turned white, and lifted 
my cloak, then: 

“An arm! An arm! Good God, boy!” and the kind old 
man fairly sobbed over me in his grief. He took me into his 
office, and made me lie upon the sofa while he mixed me a 
tumbler of stiff grog. Then I heard a light step in the hall that 
set my very heart strings dancing, and Dorothy ran in, followed 
more slowly by my grandmother. 

“Who was it came, Uncle Gregory?” asked Dorothy. “I 
thought perhaps it might be news of Jack.” 

“Tt was, dear,” said my uncle. “He has been badly 
wounded, but is better now.” 

I heard a sigh of relief, and then she asked: ‘ Where is he?” 

And then IJ heard a little scream as my uncle pointed to the 
sofa where I lay, for they could not see me for the table. Then 
I rose and went to my grandmother’s side. And when she saw 
my loss she wept over me and kissed me, but Dorothy said 
never a word. Indeed, so quiet was she, that I turned and saw 
her standing pale and silent by the mantel. ‘Then I went to 
her and said: 

“Will you not welcome me home, Dorothy? You see, if I 
was a traitor as you called me once, I at least have paid for it.” 
Still no answer, and as I looked again I saw her eyes had filled 
with tears. 

“ Dorothy,” I pleaded; “tell me at least you are glad I have 
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come home. Tell me you like me a little, even if you cannot 
say you care for me!” and I stretched out my hand to her. And 
then—well, then, I hardly know how it was, but instead of 
taking her hand, I found my arm around her and her head was 
resting on my shoulder, and she was sobbing as though her very 
heart would break. Then suddenly I knew what is meant by 
“heaven being in one’s grasp.” But I said never a word, and 
presently my grandmother and Uncle Gregory went out, leaving 
us alone together. 

But that was five and forty years ago, and now, as I sit here 
on the lawn before the house, just as I did that memorable sum- 
mer, I see again the river, its blue waters sparkling in the dying 
light of the setting sun. And off to the southeast I see again 
that long, dark line upon the water as the evening breeze comes 
in; and there comes, too, borne in on the sea breeze, that long, 
loud muffled roar, like the once familiar thunder of the Hessian 
guns at Brandywine, but which is said to be the “slatting” of 
the pirate Kidd’s sails as he luffs, keeping watch and ward over 
his buried treasure. Then I take my stick and hobble down to 
the terrace by the water, and there, seated on the planks that 
lead out to the boathouse, the merry south wind running riot- 
ously through her golden hair, sits another younger Dorothy, 
though to my eyesscarce as fair. There, too, is someone by her 
_ side, but as I do not wish to disturb them I go back to my chair, 
and so sit and watch the sunlight as it falls upon the weather- 
beaten spire of old Immanuel church. And, presently, in the 
purple twilight the stars come out one by one, and their reflec- 
tions twinkle and shine in the river, in which, as with me, the 
tide is ebbing fast. 








PLACIDIA AND PIETRO* 


By Mrs. DaniEL CHESTER FRENCH 





S the flowers grow, so grew the little Placidia—as the flowers 
A grow, and the birds sing, and the butterflies dart about 
in the sunshine, with as little care for the morrow, with as keen a 
joy of the present day. 

In a tiny house, high up on the hillside, they lived, the young 
girl and the mother, up on the hillside, aboye the old white road 
leading to the beautiful villas beyond, above the great blue sea 
with its sweet sad mystery, and high, high above the quaint old 
city, nestling down by the waters of the still older bay. She had 
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never been out upon the ocean, the little Placidia ; she had never 
been even to the gates of that wonderful city down by the sea; 
but she loved them both, and at night, when the stars came out 
and the lights stretched in a long twinkling curve upon the bay, 
she plied the mother with questions about it all, for Assunta 
knew, Assunta had been there once, a long time ago, in the early 
days when she was a girl, and she remembered wonderful things 
of the old city, with its crooked streets, and its high towers, and 
its great churches ; “ and there was one church grander than all 
therest,O sobig andso grand! And in it was a beautiful statue 
of the Madonna, with a golden crown, and jewels, and a blue 
mantle all flecked with golden stars, and it was so tender and 
gracious and loving, this beautiful Madonna, that you turned 
away and covered your face with your hands, just for the glory 
and the beauty of it.” 

‘And was the great church so very big?” the little Placidia 
would ask, her eyes wide with interest, “ bigger than the chapel 
on the hillside, where the good Padre says mass every Sunday ? ” 

“O Bambina mia!” and the mother would laugh merrily and 
clap her hands. ‘ How droll the child is! how droll! Why, the 
little chapel on the hillside, it would be lost in one corner of the 
great church. Oh! it was ten times—twenty—a hundred times 
bigger!” for in the many, many years since Assunta had seen this 
wonderful church, it had grown to very remarkable proportions. 
Perhaps it was as well that her early visit to the city had never 
been repeated. There are memories, sometimes, that are better 
left undisturbed. 

They were very poor, this little family. How could it be 
otherwise! The father had died years before, leaving Assunta 
to earn a living for them both. 

All day long, from early morn until the later twilight, she 
worked down in the little village; but wages are low in this 
old-fashioned, romantic Italia, and Assunta found it difficult 
sometimes to supply the simple necessaries of life. But there 
were other things that Placidia had, that many of us go 
through a long lifetime without ever seeing or knowing. She 
had the clear soft Italian air that it was a pleasure just to 
breathe, and the beautiful blue Italian sky, that lent a glory to 
the whole earth beneath, and her own sunshiny southern nature, 
that threw a picturesqueness -over poverty and idleness never 
dreamed of in our colder clime. 

And then there was Pietro, who had come to live with them 
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while she was still a little baby—Pietro who sang with the birds 
in that wonderful voice of his, each day growing more full and 
sweet and strong. He was older than Placidia, and seemed, in 
her eyes, very wise, for he knew always where hung the ripest 
fruit and where grew the sweetest flowers—the beautiful wild 
flowers that they gathered with the early dew fresh upon them 
and sold to the passers-by. 


Wetter. 





Trade was not very brisk, but that did not trouble the chil- 
dren, for there were many things to interest them on the quaint 
old road. In the first place, there were the people; the 
peasants going up and down wished them a cheerful good-day ; 
the old Padre always bought a flower, and the grand signorini 
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driving upward to their villas above, stopped sometimes and 
bestowed centissimi and compliments upon the two little urchins 
with the angel faces. 

Pietro was good at a bargain, and the centissimi grew heavy 
in his pockets; but Placidia loved better the birds in the tree-tops, 
and the butterflies in the fields, and sometimes she would run 
after a butterfly—far, so far, that she would thereby lose a cus- 
tomer, and then she would be very penitent for a minute, or 

_ perhaps a minute and a half, and sit patiently on her stone by 
the wayside until another customer came by. 

But one day some great people came up from the city below, 
and heard Pietro sing in the little chapel, where he had sung so 
sweetly for many years, and, strange to say, to these great 
people the rich young voice had seemed quite as wonderful as 
it had to Placidia, and to her it had always been as the voice of 
the angels. 

And these people had come again and again, and brought 
other great people with them, and it had all ended in Pietro’s 
going away—out into the great world to make his fortune. 

And when he was gone the little house upon the hillside was 
very lonely and quiet, for all the joy and brightness seemed to 
have gone with him, as indeed all the music had done. 

Placidia was not unhappy, but she grew of a sudden very 
mature and womanly. 

She no longer sold flowers on the roadside or chased butter- 


flies in the fields, but staid in the house with the mother and - 


tried to be useful, as she had never done before. 

And now when she went down to see her little friend Tessa, 
who lived in the first house outside of the village, she always 
tried to help her with the great pile of mending, which never by 
any chance seemed to grow less; but her fingers were awkward 
and unused to sewing, and it was only by courtesy that Placidia’s 
clumsy manipulation of thread and needle could be called help. 

When evening came she would sit and gaze down at the 
twinkling maze of lights in the city below, and dream about 
Pietro and the new life he was leading, for she liked to picture 
him there somewhere among the stately churches and towers, 
though she knew well enough that he was many miles away. 

And the autumn went by and the winter; and now and again, 
by way of the sea perhaps, or in some other way equally myster- 
ious, vague rumors of the absent one drifted up to the little 
house, where the two women welcomed them with anxious joy. 


a a a 
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And at rare intervals there came a letter, and that was the 
sweetest and the best of all—and the strangest. Nineteen 
long years ago a letter had come to Assunta, telling her that a 
cousin whom she had dearly loved was dead, and that her child, 
the boy Pietro, had been left to her care, and in all the long time 
since no scrap of writing had ever crossed their humble thresh- 
old. And the good Padre always read these letters to them, seated 
in the doorway of their little house, for he was a learned man 
and could read the most difficult writing; and Placidia sat at 
his feet radiant, the mother standing proud and happy above them. 

And after each letter there was much to think about—all the. 
wonderful things Pietro had written about—things that were 
happening in the great world, and the success he was making 
with his voice, and the beautiful sights and the kind people, for 
Pietro was young and handsome and sang divinely, and the world 
had offered him a glad welcome. 

Ah! it was a sweet dream. 

And at last good news came up to the little house upon the 
hillside, great news, for Pietro had come back to the old city 
below, and was singing in the opera-house there, and would be 
with them again before many days. 

And Placidia’s long waiting and dreaming were almost over— 
and when Pietro should have come—well, what would happen 
then was not very definite. ‘There had been no word of love 
between them. They had grown up almost as brother and sis- 
ter, but Pietro had always said: “Some time you are going to 
be my wife,” and the mother spoke of it now and again, and 
surely it would seem the natural thing. 

But the kind old Padre climbing upward, as he did each day 
upon some‘errand of mercy, stopped one morning at the little 
house and told the girl that Pietro was ill. He had read of it in 
the paper in the village, and it must be true—there could be but 
one Pietro Vanni, the tenor. He had fainted, it appeared, and 
been carried from the stage the night before. 

And the girl’s first thought was that she must go to him. It 
was not so very far down to the city. In a day and a half 
she could walk it, and there would always be someone on the 
road who would give her a ride. She tied a few things into a 
bundle and started down to the village, where her mother was at 
work, and Assunta, seeing no good reason why, if Pietro were 
ill, one of them should not go to him, she set out upon her 
journey. 
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And at first when she met people, they stopped her and asked: 
‘“‘ And where goes the little Placidia ?” and she answered, quite 
simply : 

“To Pietro, he is ill;” and they all knew Pietro, whose won- 
derful voice had made music among them for so many years. 

After awhile the people and things grew strange to her, but 
she hardly noticed them. She hurried on, saying short prayers 
to the Virgin now and again, and growing more and more anx- 
ious at each turn in the road. 

When night came on she asked for shelter in one of the little 
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houses, and was kindly welcomed, and early the next morning, 
her host, who was starting out with a load of fruit, offered her a 
place beside him in his cart. And so it happened that, instead of 
trudging all day through the heat and the dust, Placidia rode very 
comfortably among the piles of beautiful fruit, the little donkey 
pattering quickly along, and before many hours saw, looming 
up ahead of them, the gates of that wonderful city of which she 
had dreamed. And she left Her guide, and set out upon her 
search, asking here and there for Pietro, the tenor. 

No one knew where he lived, but they all said: “the Opera 
House, that is where he sings.” 

And she hurried on through the streets, the quaint, crooked 
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streets, about which Assunta had so often told her, feeling a lit- 
tle dazed, but too anxious about Pietro to think greatly of her- 
self. 

At last, when she reached the Opera House, they told her that 
Pietro was not ill at all. He had fainted a few nights before, it 
was true—from the heat; but it had not lasted, and perhaps he 
would see her—there seemed to be a doubt about that. 

They led her through long halls, and up and down little flights 
of steps, and left her in a tiny room separated from a larger one 
by a curtain. 





Placidia’s heart was in her throat. All her fears had been for 
nothing—in another moment she would see him again strong 
and well. She had been so anxious, so frightened for the past 
day and a half, that now before this sudden good news she was 
overcome. She leaned against the wall faint and trembling from 
very happiness. 

It was a long time that she stood there waiting; but no one 
came, and after a while she heard voices in the next room. 

At first she did not listen, and as she stood there breathless 
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something happened that always afterward seemed to her like a 
terrible dream. The curtains seemed to open before her; she 
never knew whether or not her own hand drew them, and in the 
large room she saw two people talking together, the man stand- 
ing, his head bent, his arms folded, the woman (it seemed to 
Placidia the most beautiful woman she had ever seen) seated in 
an armchair before him. In her lap lay an open book, and down 
the page she ran one slender finger line by line. 

And then she tossed the book to one side and lifted her blue 
eyes to the dark eyes above. 

And Placidia could not quite remember what was said or how 
it happened, but there was the man on his knees beside her, 
holding the slender white hands in his. And he was telling her 
that he loved her, that he would always love her; but he said it 
very sadly, with a sound of tears in his voice, for he told her 
also, between kisses that he rained upon her hands, that he must 
go away from her, that he was bound to another—someone who 
loved him dearly, and whom he himself no longer loved; that he 
was bound to her by all the ties of honor, that she was waiting 
for him (this absent one whom he had ceased to love) and would 
wear herself out with watching and weeping if he did not come. 

And the man who knelt before the beautiful woman and kissed 
her hands and told her of his love was Pietro. 

Placidia waited to hear no more. She ran out of the room, 
and through the long halls, and up and down the little flights of 
steps, to the street, and once there she hurried on, stopping now 
and then to ask her way, her face white to the very lips. 

And thus finally she reached the gates and passed out into 
the open country. 

Her one idea was to get away—away from the cruel words 
that seemed to follow her. And though she took instinctively 
the old road leading upward to her home, she hardly knew or 
cared if it were the right one. She must get away somewhere— 
anywhere where Pietro could not find her, for he must never 
come back to her now, with his heart in the keeping of another 
woman, 

And she hurried on, stumbling and dazed, her head and her 
heart throbbing and aching together. Over in the fields, under 
the orange trees, were patches of cool, sweet shade, where she 
wished she might lie down and die, and have it all over—if only 
Pietro might never know, for she thought of him always. 

And the sun beat down upon her, and the dust flew up about 
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her as she walked, and her head ached, and her. lips were 
parched. . 

At night she lay down by the roadside and slept a restless, 
feverish sleep, and at daylight she was up and trudging wearily 
on again. 

** So that he may never know—so that he may never know.” 
It had grown to be almost a refrain, and the dull ache in her 
head was a sharp pain now. 

And all the long day she struggled wearily upward, and after 
a while the people knew her and spoke to her, but she answered 
them not. Even the beautiful shrines to the Madonna, before 
which she had prayed on her journey down, were passed un- 
heeded, for her whole soul was possessed with one idea—to 
set away out of sight of the world; if only they might never 
find her, if only Pietro might never know. ‘ 

And it was almost eventime when she reached the little house 
upon the hillside, all lonely and desolate, for Assunta had not 
yet returned from her work. Only a moment she lingered, 
staring wide-eyed about the little room, and then hurried out 
into the soft air of the evening. 

Up through the vineyards she wandered, dragging herself 
wearily along, the refrain in her head growing fainter, more con- 
fused—‘‘so that he may never know, so that he may never 
know.” ; 

And down below was the great blue sea, and up above the 
ruined walls of the convent, where Pietro had loved to play and 
sing, and she remembered that one old tower jutted out over the 
rocks like a lonely sentinel, and she wondered vaguely if it were 
possible to jump from that old tower into the deep waters beneath. 
But she could not think very clearly, because of the throbbing 
in her head. 

And she climbed on upward until she reached the old wall, 
and there, trying to mount higher on the crumbling stones, she 
slipped and fell. She did not know quite what had happened, 
but it seemed as if she must be falling, falling, falling, and the 
blue waters gathering over her, but they were warm and soft, 
the waters that dragged her down, as warm and soft as the mild 
air of the summer night. For the stars seemed to come out sud- 
‘denly and gaze down upon her, and the fragrance of the grapes 
that she had always loved seemed to follow her, and cling to 
her, and weigh upon her. “So that he may never know, so that 
he may never know!” But it was growing very faint now, and 
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the pain in her head was dying away, and a deep peace was 
settling upon her. 

And after a long time she heard voices in the distance, and 
they came nearer and nearer, and there were lights, and many 
people clustered about her. She was too tired to speak, but she 
knew that they were lifting her and carrying her down through 
the vineyards, and there was Assunta’s voice among them, and 
the Padre’s, and Tessa’s, but not Pietro’s. 

And that night, and all the next day, poor tired little Placidia 
slept, and it was toward evening when she awakened, weak and 
exhausted still. 

Gradually it came over her what had happened, and the sea 
had not swallowed her up after all, and Pietro would come back, 
as he said he must, and all the misery and the terror came over 
her ina great wave. 

She arose and dressed herself and crept slowly out of doors, 
and seated herself, as of old, in the sloping fields. Strangely 
humbled and crushed she felt, and very changed had the beauti- 
ful hillside grown, and she knew that she must go away—away 
as she had tried to do the night before; but she could not think 
very clearly yet, and the ache in her head seemed to be coming 
back. And suddenly sie heard a step behind her. It was 
Assunta come to seek her, and she did not move. 

And then someone knelt down beside her and she turned her 
head, and Pietro’s arms were close about her and Pietro’s face 
was Close to hers. 

Ah! for a moment it seemed as if the mystery were all over, 
as if the first sound of his voice had driven it away. 

“ And so you ran off without seeing me,” he laughed merrily. 
“T looked for you at the opera, but they said you had hurried 
away. I could not leave last night, but this morning someone 
took my place, and I have seen Assunta and she had told me 
many things. And you did not understand, Carina,” he went 
on gently, seeing the frightened look on the girl’s face, “ you did 
not understand that it was only a rehearsal, a hard spot in a new 
opera that we were going over—the Signora Rignaldo and I.” 

“ And the beautiful lady ?” gasped Placidia ... “ Was La 
Signora the beautiful lady ?” 

“Yes, she is beautiful,” said Pietro, laughing again. ‘ Won- 
derfully beautiful they say she was in her youth; but she is old 
enough to be my mother now, and she has a jolly, fat husband 
whom she adores, and five noisy children, and probably, at this 
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moment, they are drinking wine and making merry in the little 
garden of their villa.” 

Gradually, under the soft spell of his voice, Placidia felt the 
pain die out of her heart. The misery of the last few days was 
over, and in its place had come back the old sweet happiness 
of childhood. And they would gather wild flowers again, and 
sing with the birds, and live as they had lived in the old days. 





But for the present, it was joy enough to sit still by Pietro’s 
side and listen to the wonderful things he whispered to her. 

Above them the stars came out one by one, and the great sea 
grew dark with its sweet, sad mystery ; and way off below, on the 
curve of the bay, the lights of the city began to twinkle—that 
quaint old city, with its crooked streets and its high towers and 
its great churches ; and somewhere among its lovely gardens the 
beautiful lady, the Signora Rignaldo, with her jolly, fat husband, 
and her five noisy children, drank and laughed over their wine. 


PHILOSOPHY VS. ROMANCE* 


By B. QuLotT 


LAVES we are, bearers of firmly riveted forged iron 
fetters! The chains bind us securely everywhere, gently 
encircling or painfully pressing, visible or invisible. 

“© We bear them with patience, or we kiss them with joy. We 
are slaves all the same, absolute slaves! In spite of the Marquis 
of Posa’s coveted freedom of thought, I venture to assert that 
you cannot even think what you will, but that in your most 
original conceptions you are unconsciously subjected to an un- 
yielding chain of ideas. Does this enrage you? Me—not at 
all. I do not belong to those to whom chains are galling, but 
to the devotees of chains, and have therewith—be convinced of 
it—chosen the better part. 


“Consider, then, that as all things in the world are linked . 


together, one must either get angry at everything or at nothing 
at all, for the single instance is only a link of the whole. As 
one cannot be such a universal turkey-cock as to regard the 
whole world with incessant rage, one must therefore in a logical 
manner accept with patience the details of life in their peculiar- 
ity as 

“Herr Lieutenant!” 

“Confound you! Haven't I already forbidden you to disturb 
me when writing ?” 

‘‘ Here is a letter for the Herr Lieutenant.” 

“ Very well—lay it down, and don’t disturb me again Gade 
any consideration.” 

Isn’t that exasperating! One has an important work on 
hand, is bowed over his desk, deeply immersed in thought, fol- 
lowing the threads of his ideas—providing he has any—when in 
steps a servant’s vacant physiognomy—no, I express myself badly, 
physiognomies cannot step—I would say: then enters an ignor- 
ant servant and rudely sunders every thread with his croaking 
“Herr Lieutenant,” and the delivery of a worthless letter. I can 





* Translated by Mary d’Autremont, from the German, for Short Stories 
—Copyrighted. 
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see froma distance that this letter is from my tailor, and as it does 
not interest me in the least, I will leave it awhile unread and take 
up my work again. 

This work, as you have already doubtless perceived, is a chap- 
ter on the “ Enchainment of Things ”—an immense subject. I 
am, in fact, engaged on a philosophical work. That I am a 
lieutenant is no drawback ; on the contrary, Herr von Hartmann, 
who has written the ‘‘ Philosophy of the Unknown,” was also a 
military man, and it is just that fact that suggested the idea to 
me. Besides, I have left the service—coming a short time ago 
through the death of an uncle into the possession of a small estate, 
I left the cavalry in order to devote myself wholly to agriculture, 
of which I understand nothing, and consequently occupy myself 
with writing. 

How could I better employ the leisure hours of my country 
solitude than in writing an epoch-making book? Perhaps it will 
enable me—besides winning fame—to return a refreshing answer 
to that tiresome tailor’s letter; for, frankly confessed, the estate 
brings in next to nothing, and a first lieutenant’s pension is not 
a magnificent income. 

_ But now, through the aforesaid chain of ideas, I have drifted 
far away from my subject, and it will cost an effort to collect my 
thoughts again and bring them to bear upon this chapter of links. 

The simplest plan would be to abandon my metaphysical 
studies for to-day altogether. Neither did Herr von Hartmann 
bring his melancholy system to perfection in twenty-four hours 
—let us see how my worthy tailor expresses himself. A sealed 
letter like that always exerts a power of attraction—it wishes to 
be opened. O, surprise! The writing is not that of the worthy 
man. 

, “ScuLoss Durstern, September rsth. 

“Frau Katharina Meier presents her compliments to Baron 
Ritterglas, and will be happy to see him on the evening of the 


17th, on the occasion of the betrothal of her daughter Elizabeth 
with Counsellor Schwanberg.” 


Very singular invitation! Frau Meier is, if I mistake not, the 
widow of a rich sugar broker who has recently purchased the 
neighboring castle of Durstein; but I have never called there, 
and did not even know there was an Elizabeth Meier; and now 
the dear child is to be betrothed. I heartily wish her joy. I 
shall certainly accept the invitation and to-morrow pay a visit to 
Durstein. 
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A betrothal! What a series of pictures does this word call 
forth! Two beings who promise to become one—what must 
have passed before the two hearts found each other. I ought 
also to marry; I am thirty years of age, of ancient nobility, of 
not unprepossessing appearance. 

Heaven forgive me! I have fallen into the style of a marriage 
advertisement, and—an idea—why not? Still again I ask, why 
not? Cela n'engage a@ rien,* and playing with destiny is a 
charming pastime. Then upon the spot an advertisement: 


“ MARRIAGE DESIRED. 


“ A young man, thirty years of age, of ancient nobility, of not 
unprepossessing appearance -—— ” 


No—that sounds too frivolous—too commonplace; no intel- 
lectual person would ever answer that. Let me try something 
else. 

“CAPRICE OF DESTINY. 


“ In ball rooms, at watering places, on street corners and in 
country houses, through the concatenations of fate two hearts 
have often found one another—why not also through the 
columns of a newspaper? A young man, possessing title, intel- 
lect and heart, desiring to marry, takes in these lines a share in 
the great lottery of life. Letters with the superscription: Ceda 
n'engage a rien, sent to the office of Gottlieb Miiller.” 


“ Bolruslav!” (The man is a Pole.) 

“ Herr Lieutenant! ” 

“Carry this letter to the post office, and bring me a receipt 
for it.” 

“ Yes, sir, Herr Lieutenant.” 

‘“ How many more titnes must I tell you to call me Herr 
Baron, and not Herr Lieutenant? Iam no longer an officer, 
but the proprietor of an estate.” 

“Very well, Herr Lieu Herr Baron.” 

“ Bolruslav! ” 

“What do you wish, Herr Baron?” 

‘‘ Have you seen the people who live at Durstein ?” 

“Yes, Herr Lieutenant, there is a wonderfully pretty girl 
there.” 

“Indeed! Now go quickly to the post office.” 

The letter is off, and for the next week or two I shall not suffer 
from exnui. The visit to Castle Durstein, the betrothal, the 





* That commits one to nothing. 
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answers to my advertisement, which will involve further corre- 
spondence. I fear so many distractions will not be conducive to 
the progress of my work. 

You have no idea what concentration of thought is necessary 
in order to write a book. I had no conception of it myself. I may 
remark that this is my first attempt. 

To begin with, I propose writing down my views upon the 
concatenation of things, for this idea is to form the groundwork 
of my philosophical system, and in order to express my thoughts 
clearly and easily upon paper—I have bought a whole ream— 
I bethought myself of an imaginary listener to whom I would 
respectfully address these pages. What I shall say to you 
there, beloved, will be only the disordered, planless expression 
of thoughts which shall serve as notes for my real work. Every- 
where to prove in the ideal as well as in the material world the 
principle of concatenation—this is the task I have to accom- 
plish. A colossal idea! What? Darwin has attempted some- 
thing of the kind in his “ Development of Species ;” but I must 
throw light on the idea from other sides, from all directions. In 
the development of the world from an atom into the solar system, 
in the history of man from Adam to my servant Bolruslav. 

He said the widow’s daughter was wonderfully pretty. Why 
did I not know that before? One thing troubles me a little in 
this work, and that is, that my thoughts do not seem inclined 
to arrange themselves in an orderly sequence, but jump about 
like grasshoppers. If my work succeeds, we will call it the 
Grasshopper Philosophy—but that only in confidence between 
ourselves. Before the world it shall bear the imposing title: 

Philosophy of Concatenation. 


My ream of paper will be sufficient for a long time. I begin 
now on the second sheet, six idle days having past since finish- 
ing the first. You may think, perhaps, it is want of persever- 
ance, and that I belong to those who begin all sorts of things 
without finishing any. I will not deserve this reproof, and so 
here I am again, deeply buried in my work. 

I am really advancing in my subject, and truly in the struggle 
for freedom of our times it is interesting to note the chains by 
which progress is hemmed in on all sides, and moreover to prove 
that these chains are a beneficent condition of our existence. 

What are custom, propriety, law, if not chains ? 

If these did not exist, I should have said to Fraulein 
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Elizabeth, on a recent occasion, ‘‘ Magnificent girl, leave your 
Schwanberg and be mine.” 

She is truly a dazzling creature—she looks like Judith, dark, 
resolute, imperious—it must be a sweet chain, to be bound by 
those silken tresses. She sat opposite me at the betrothal din- 
ner, and frequently her dark eyes rested upon me; then came 
the thought, “ Ah! had I only known you sooner!” 

The bridegroom is an undemonstrative man of about forty- 
five—hence twenty years older than Elizabeth. With the ex- 
ception of possessing a few millions, he seemed to be a very 
ordinary person. The marriage is evidently of Mamma Meier’s 
making. I do not understand the proud, high-spirited-looking 
girl; how could she consent to this cold, mercenary union ? 

I amalso invited to the wedding, which is to take place in De- 
cember: ‘The mamma was very attentive to me, and manifested 
an enormous respect for the Ritterglas family. Perceiving this, I . 
gave myself fcudal airs, and told her all sorts of legends of the 
glorious exploits and brilliant alliances of former Ritterglases. 

“Are you the last of your race?” asked Frau Meier, 
deeply moved. 

“Yes, madam, with me the house becomes extinct.” 

“ How sad!” she sighed. 

“Yes,” I continued, ‘in my coffin the old escutcheon will be 
broken, the sword of my ancestors sinks with me into the grave, 
and the fame of its achievements will continue to live only in 
the annals of history.” 

Frau Meier was nearly ready to weep, so I added comfort- 
ingly, “that is, madam, unless it should be my good fortune to 
leave a sturdy heir behind.” 

If the good woman only knew that I am not at all aristo-, 
cratically inclined, and that my highest ambition is to read my 
name, not in the chronicles of battle, or the geneaological trees 
of other exalted houses, but in the “ Dictionary of Men of 
Science,” coupled with these words: 

“ Ritterglas, Emil, Baron of, Philosopher, born Oct. 15th, 
1849. Author of an exhaustive work, ‘Theory of Concatena- 
tions,’ which has laid the foundation of a new school. 

“See Johnannes Scherr, Criticism of the Newest Philosophy. 
T. Buchener, Lectures on the Ritterglas system, etc. 

‘“* What have you there Bolruslav ?” 

“ Herr Lieutenant, the mail.” 

“Ah! the mail. That is always an agreeable sensation, 
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especially when there is so much. Let me see what there is to- 
day—Leipsic [Mlustrated News, Schaar Schmidt's Philosophical 
Journal, the Gartenlaube, The Country Gentleman, a real feast. 
And now for the letters! This one is really from my tailor; an- 
other from my old aunt to whom I sent birthday congratulations. 
And this package? O, ecstasy! From Gottlieb Miiller’s office. 
All letters! one two, three . . . twenty-seven! All with the 
superscription “ Cela n'engage & rien.” 

Farewell, for a while, philosophy. I really haven’t time to 
“write any more at present. I must immerse myself in this epis- 
tolary flood. 


Of all my twenty-seven letters one only has made an impres- 
sion on me, and I will transcribe its contents into my note-book; 
for it treats precisely of this subject of chains and links. An 
elegant English style, correct and bold, distinguishes the writing 
from its unorthographical, insipid companions. 

“‘ Aside from the dusty, monotonous course of life,” so runs 
the letter, “‘ which before and behind me lies, I see a mysteyious, 
shady bypath that leads—God alone knows where—whether to 
precipices or to gardens of roses, since upon the signpost runs 
only the inscription ‘Caprice of Destiny.’ Into this bypath 
I will venture one step, perhaps two—I certainly shall not trust 
myself far—but there is a peculiar charm in exploring an un- 
known route and then we enter upon it with the agreement : 
‘Cela n'engagé & rien.’ What heightens the charm of this 
step is that I feel like a prisoner, who for a moment has cast 
aside his chains, for Iam firmly bound by innumerable fetters of 
propriety, education, position. 

‘“<T am not free in any sense of the word, hence this little excur- 
sion is doubly attractive to me. , 

“‘ Moreover, I am not happy. But I will not relate the history 
of my life. As I have ventured one step out of the way, I will 
preserve a strict incognito. The receiver of these lines shall not 
yet—and I trust never—learn who the writer is. It shall be 
only the fleeting encounter of two souls, though I have yet to 
learn whether my unknown correspondent possesses one or not, 
and shall judge as to that by his answer to this letter. 

“ Address A. C., Poste Restante, Vienna.” 

This letter delights me! It makes an impression such as 
when, behind a black silk mask, one catches a glimpse of pearly 
teeth and glowing eyes. Out of these eyes shines the light of 
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genius; my imagination is all enkindled. In the by-path into 
which my unknown correspondent will venture only a step, I 
will follow her gladly, and perhaps she may be persuaded to go 
farther; and this same by-path may lead us both—how did she 
express it ? to gardens of roses, or better still, to the garden of 
love. 

“ Bolruslav.” 

“ Herr Baron ?”” 

“ Bring me a glass of cold water!” 

So... and now it is time to begin work again in earnest. I 
will put aside the whole advertisement business. 

Is it not true that I have to do with a gigantic subject ? Judge 
for yourself: the enchainment of events, hence history; the en- 
chainment of mountains, continents and seas, hence geology; 
added to that, the enchainment of stars and suns, hence astrono- 
my; finally, the enchainment of hearts, hence love. ? 

I shall divide the work into volumes, the volumes into books, 
into sections, the sections into chapters, and the chapters into 
paragraphs. 

All that is necessary is to go to work systematically and to 
keep the first idea well in hand, so that the second shall seem to 
be evolved from it, and every sentence appear to hinge upon the 
former one. It would be sad if a work that treats of the enchain- 
ment of things did not itself present an example of unbroken 
sequence of thought. 

She is perhaps married, and unhappily married! 

Or she is a captive Rosina. How shall 1 write to her? Some- 
thing like this: - 

“You have rendered the task of writing you a very difficult one, 
my interesting correspondent, since you are to judge from my 
letter whether I possess a soul or not. 

“Good heavens! This intangible something, which from the 
time of Plato to our own has been the subject of incessant dis- 
pute and argument, without a satisfactory proof having ever 
been offered—this intangible something you would descry flutter- 
ing between the lines of a poste-restante letter. 

‘What a pity that I am not a poet! It might then be possible 
for me to portray in words the gentle tumult into which my soul 
was thrown by the influence of the spirit incorporated within 
your letter, and thereby demonstrate the existence of that intangi- 
ble object of which we are speaking. 

“But Iam no poet, and so you must put your trust in. the 
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simple assurance that I am worthy of your confidence—my word 
as a gentleman upon this. 

“ First of all, while honoring your incognito, I beg leave to in- 
troduce myself to you with all publicity. My name is Emil, 
Baron Ritterglas, and I live upon my little estate of Steinech. I | 
shall:'be happy to give you any further details as to my person, 
my character, or my circumstances, that you may care to learn. 
I do not know—and you are apparently in the same state’ of igno- 
rance—what you wish to experience upon this epistolary excur- 
sion. You are simply following the path of the unknown for the 
novelty of the thing. 

“IT ought to tell you that the prelude to this epistolary adven- 
ture, the advertisement, was not the result of serious reflection, 
but was rather the accidental suggestion of a chain of ideas— 
the which, upon the spur of the moment, was sent out into 
world. . 

“ Do not imagine from this, that I, like any other bachelor in 
my place, would not marry a pretty, intellectual, and, if necessary, 
wealthy young woman, with the greatest pleasure in the world. — 

“So much for the explanation of my advertisement. Yet we 
can, if you like, leave that entirely aside, and regard as the start- 
ing point of our correspondence your communication, which 
enters upon a path leading to no definite end. 

“You say you are not happy, and you are not free. I scarcely 
know then what rdle will falltome. Shall I make you happy and 
free you, or only comfort and amuse you a little? 

“IT, on my side, am free, that is, so far as one can be, for I 
am of the opinion that we are all more or less enchained ; but I 
am bound by no family ties, no state service, no bonds of love ; 
hence, my esteemed correspondent, I can devote to your service 
my time, my heart, and, if need were, my life. ; 

“It is true I am absorbed in one ies viz. : the composition of 
an exhaustive work . . .” 

It just occurs to me ‘that the progress of this same work is being 
slightly interrupted. But I don’t feel sufficiently collected to 
take it up again at present. I will finish and send off the above 
letter and then take a horseback ride. I’ve had enough of 
writing for to-day. 


Third sheet. Eight weeks without working. If I go onat 
this rate my work will not be finished in ten years. But how 
can I-occupy my mind with metaphysical studies, when it is so 
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entirely absorbed in this delightful correspondence with my 
glorious “ Diana,” as she now calls herself ? 

With feverish expectation I look forward to every mail. Sev- 
eral hours a day I spend in writing answers. I believe I have 
sent three hundred pages to that poste-restante address—whole 
memoirs! Her letters are likewise becoming longer and more 
frequent. I believe she has communicated to me all the thoughts 
and experiences of her life, without revealing anything of her 
outward eircumstances. What a brilliant intellect, what a glow- 
ing imagination, what depth of feeling! I am in love! Yes, 
simply overwhelmingly in love! 

Envy me, all ye poor unenamoured ones! Not for a million 
would I exchange places with you, Diana! Diana! 

She has also sent me her photograph, and yet I do not know 
whether she is beautiful, for her features are not seen, and the 
composition of the picture itself is a little coquettish poem. 
Neither the traditional gallery, nor the well-known landscape 
scene as background. Instead, we see a broad staircase, down 
which are coming a few richly dressed ladies. Among them is 
Diana, supporting herself by one hand on the balustrade. In 
the other she holds a basket of flowers, in which—apparently to 
inhale their fragrance—she has hidden her face. Only the fore- 
head covered with curls, the finely cut eyebrows, and the droop- 
ing eyelashes are visible, and, peeping beneath the hem of the - 
dress, one little foot. From the basket hangs a ribbon, upon 
the end of which is seen in small letters the words: “ Cela 
nengage a rien.” 

If her face is hidden, one can perceive that this unknown 
creature possesses an extremely beautiful form. The contour of 
the neck, the. bared round arm, the charming waist, finally the 
arch of the foot—all this constitutes a ravishing picture. 

I have still no suspicion as to who my correspondent really 
is. I have resorted to no subterfuge to discover her personality ; 
this mystery has enhanced the charm. Moreover, I cherish the 
secret hope that she, herself, will one day take away the mask- 
ing basket in order to send me a rose. . 

But now this uncertainty begins to torment me. I will write 
to her that I love her. I can do nothing else. Thus I write: 

“Diana: At the risk of destroying the dream-life that has 
held me enthralled since your first letter, I venture upon a 
manner of speech which will transport us from the world of 
the imagination back into one of reality. 
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“First of all, the confession that I love you, Diana! You 
know very well it could not be otherwise. In the precious 
pages that I possess from your hand, you have unfolded all the 
intellectual charms, all, I repeat, which are capable of ensnar- 
ing a susceptible heart; you have lifted a little the veil that con- 
ceals your own dear, loving heart, and have granted me slight 
glimpses into its depths ; your half-concealed portrait has allowed 
me to surmise your beauty, and should I not now plead, Diana, 
beloved one, be mine! 

“Tf you are not free—and yet there are chains which can be 
broken; but should this be impossible, or should you have no 
existence at all—O, frightful thought! should letters and picture 
be only a fiction—in any case, have pity upon me and relieve me 
from the torture of uncertainty ! 

“Tam determined to find you out, Diana. Either this enticing 
vision shall fade into nothing, or I will tear away the veil that 
hides my beloved one. I will say to her with my own voice 
that which is the only burden of my letter to-day : Diana,-I love 
you!” : 

This letter I will send off at once, and in three days the an- 
swer can be in my hands. How shall I kill the long interven- 
ing time ? 

My philosophical notes are quite out of the question at pres- 
ent. A lover who would philosophize over universal human 
experience would be like a galvanized frog making observations 
on the contraction of muscles. Away for the present with my 
objective contemplation of the world; at present I am a sub- 
ject—Diana! Diana! what will your answer be? 


As I have written in the above pages this question, I will 
also confide to them the answer. Does it.not give me renewed 
‘pleasure to transcribe the lines of the treasured letter ? 

“Your impetuous language, Ritter Emil, has frightened me, 
and yet, though I tremble a little, the sensation is not painful. 
It must be what is called a sweet shudder. 

“You see I am well versed in the phraseology of poets and 
romance writers. I know by name all the sweet emotions that 
should go to make up the history of a woman’s happiness, but 
never having experienced these in my own existence, I had begun 
to look upon them all as a part of the poet’s dreamland. Now 
for the first time, Ritter Emil, this dreamland begins to take upon 
itself a semblance of reality, and I tremble and smile thereat. 
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“ But I desire you to make no effort to find me out. I have 
decided to allow the mask to fall when the proper time comes, 
and do not fear that my being will fade into nothing. The pho- 
tograph is my picture; the letters have been written from my 
heart, and every word therein is the mirror of my most hidden 
self. 

“ On my part I rely upon your honor. You introduced your- 
self to me in your first letter in such a way as to leave no doubt 
as to your social respectability ; and as to the worth of your in- 
tellect and heart your folios have sufficiently convinced me. 

“ The little delusion, my dear sir, into which you have fallen 
of becoming a philosopher is a harmless amusement; for you 
are an intellectual, cheerful, noble-minded man, who well de- 
serves to become truly happy. 

“Do you know that in a few days your neighbor, Count Saal- 
feld, is to give a large hunting party, to which the whole neigh- 
borhood, as well as a number of strangers from Vienna, will be 
invited. I shall also be among the guests. Emil, will you 
recognize your Diana? I shall give you no clue, no sign of 
recognition. I shall be amused in seeing your searching glances 
pass from face to face. I conjure you, upon your honor, not to 
institute any inquiries beforehand, for I wish myself to reveal to 
you who I am. 

“This is my last letter, the last at least of the series, ‘Cela - 
nengage @ rien.’ Should I write you after our meeting, that 
would indeed mean Cela engagerait @ tout.* Shall I find that 
you deserve this, Baron Emil ? “ Diana.” 


What I feel in reading this letter, at the thought of the projected 
meeting with “ Diana,” I dare not confide to these pages—I 
could not. But this much I will say: This time I would not 
change places with any man for two millions! - 

Yesterday, when I received the invitation to Saalfeld’s hunt- 
ing party, I pushed it indifferently aside, little thinking to what 
a magical feast this unpretending card was inviting me. 

It lies before me now on my desk, by the side of Diana’s last 
letter, and I regard it tenderly. A couple of deer, game-bags . 
and guns are stamped on the paper; there should be allegorical 
figures—angels, lace veils, and the keys of Paradise. 

O, when I think that to these loose, white sheets will soon be 
confided the dénouement of this delicious romance—for I sol- 


* That would be completely binding. 
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emnly promise you, gentle reader, into whose kindly ear I poured 
my first fine theories, to write down soberly and conscientiously 
the events of the Saalfelder hunt, even if it should contain for 
me the bitterest disillusion. . . . 


I am now prepared to fulfill the above written promise. As to 
the state of mind in which I write I say nothing. Calmly and 
reflectively, as if the whole story had nothing to do with myself 
—lI am surprised at my own composure—I take up my pen to 
continue my narrative. 

As I awakened on the morning of the eventful day a joyful 
. sensation shot through my heart, and in a few moments I had 
seized the whole situation. Diana, the charming, the mysterious 
unknown, was to reveal herself to me to-day. 

The rendezvous of the hunters was a retired lodge about a mile 
from Saalfeld, where they were to assemble at ten o’clock in the 
morning. 7 

The gentlemen would there, so the invitation read, partake of 
an informal breakfast, after which a few hours would be devoted 
to the pleasures of the hunt, and in the evening they would all 
assemble at Schloss Saalfeld for dinner. 

Nine o’clock found me booted and spurred in my saddle. My 
faithful Bolruslav—nearly every story possesses a faithful servant, 
and so I have bestowed this epithet on Bolruslav, although I 
have had no experience of his virtues. My faithful Bolruslav 
then, had been sent in advance to Saalfeld with a small trunk 
containing the necessary toilet articles for the evening. 

After an hour’s riding, I found myself at the place of rendez- 
vous. Saalfeld came towards me with a cordial greeting. 

“Glad to see you, Ritterglas. I was afraid you wouldn’t come; 
you’ve made such a hermit of yourself of late. Have you been 
ill?” “ 

“Tll? O, no, thank you. Have you many guests at the castle ? 
many ladies?” 

“O, yes; the house is full. But now it is time to think about 
breakfast and the hunt; you will see enough of the ladies this 
evening.” 

“Who are the ladies? Who are they? Tell me what are 
their names, and where do they come from ?” 

‘What enthusiasm! This is a new phase in your character, 
Ritterglas. But I can give you very little information. You 
know our household arrangements; my sister does the honors of 
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Saalfeld, and looks after the invitations of the ladies; I only 
trouble myself about the hunting guests, the men.” 

After breakfast the hunt was organized. I am usually, if not 
a passionate, at least a very respectable disciple of Nimrod, 
but this time I must have covered myself with shame in the eyes 
of all present ; for my thoughts were so preoccupied that I did 
not see a single hare, to say nothing of shooting one, although no 
less than five hundred were killed on that day. 

Once only I was awakened from my dreams. A gentleman 
standing near said to me: 

“You evidently do not belong to the worshipers of Diana ?” 

“Diana! “Diana! Do you know her? And she has many 
admirers? Perhaps you yourself—~” 

“Tn the first place, please have the kindness to remove the 
muzzle of your gun—I do not care to look into it.” 

“I beg your pardon. You say that Diana “4 

“JT really don’t see why you should get as excited as if you 
were Acteon himself in love with the goddess of the hunt ?” 

“Ah, yes! Ah, yes! Ah, yes!” 

“You ought really to go back to your position, my friend. 
Your conversation is certainly very interesting, but now we 
ought to turn our attention to the game in hand.” 

Towards six o’clock we all assembled at the Schloss. In the 
apartment assigned to me, I found my faithful Bolruslav wait- 
ing with everything in readiness for my change of toilette. 

The question as to how I should appear at dinner, whether 
in uniform or civil costume, cost no little deliberation. I finally 
decided in favor of the latter, as it requires a special art to wear 
this dress with distinction, and I have always been assured that 
I appear to especial advantage in a dress coat. 

_ I was really never fitted for a military career. I should have 
been a diplomatist, if my calling hadn’t been philosophy. 

A bright fire was burning on the hearth of my apartment; hot 
water was steaming in the adjoining dressing-room, and on 
the bed was spread my evening suit. The heavy curtains 
drawn before the windows, the soft light of wax candles burn- 
ing in the chandelier, the cheerful, crackling fire—all these sur- 
roundings produced a sensation of comfort, to which no one 
could be oblivious on this damp November evening. 

After having completed my toilet, it still wanted an hour 
before dinner, so, stretching myself at full length on the sofa, I 
gave myself up to reverie. 
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Aroused by a tap at my door, I sprang up, and, after a part- 
ing glance at my cravat, descended to the first floor, where the 
dining-room was situated. 

With a quickly beating heart, I entered the brightly-lighted 
salon. A company of from twelve to fifteen ladies and gentlemen 
in brilliant evening dress were assembled in various parts of the 
room, chatting in groups. Count Saalfeld and his sister were 
standing near the fireplace, and thither I bent my steps to pay 
my respects to the lady of the house. The latter, a kindly, 
elderly Canoness, gave me her hand. : 

“You are very welcome, dear Baron,” she said. ‘“ Were you 
fortunate at the hunt?” 

Luckily, other guests advanced to greet the Countess, and I 
was thus relieved from answering this rather embarrassing ques- 
tion. I took advantage of the moment to glance about the 
room. There were several young ladies present, as well as 
others of more mature age and unnoticeable appearance, but 
none that corresponded to the ideal of my Diana. Standing in 
a window niche, however, with her back towards me, I per- 
ceived a distinguished-looking woman. It must be she, I 
thought. Turning to Saalfeld, I said: ‘“ Will you introduce me 
to a few ladies?” 

“ Most willingly. Do you know no one?” 

“No, nobody. Who is that distinguished-looking woman ia 
the window niche?” 

“Ah! Take care! She is a dangerous coquette.” 

“ How so?” : 

“In the first place, because she is a Pole, and they are all 
noted for their coquetry.” 

“‘ Married?” I asked. 

“ Separated, or something of the kind. Are you not acquainted 
with those ladies who are just entering ?” 

“QO, Frau Catharina Meier, and her daughter,” I said. 

“ You know,” rejoined the Count, with a certain apologetic air, 
“they are our neighbors, and though my sister is generally very 
exclusive, I persuaded her to send an invitation to Durstein; the 
young lady is certainly a great beauty.” 

“Is not Herr Schwanberg, the fancé of the young lady, also 
among your guests? But I beg yen to present me to the danger- 
ous Pole.” 

Frau Meier was now sanding near me. I made her a bow 
and she extended her hand to me with a smile of satisfaction. 
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“Ah, dear Baron, how happy I am to meet someone I 
know!” 

At this moment the folding-doors were thrown open, and dinner 
announced. Saalfeld nodded to me, and nothing remained for 
me to do but.to offer my arm to the lady with whom I was con- 
versing. 

At the table, I found myself seated between her and another 
elderly matron. . The beautiful Pole was at the other end of the 
long table, and as I am somewhat shortsighted, I could neither 
descry her features, nor see whether she turned her glances in 
my direction. 

Directly opposite me sat Fraulein Elizabeth. I bowed to her 
and she returned the greeting with a bright smile. Truly a beau- 
tiful girl—happy Schwanberg,.I thought, and this prompted me 
to say to my neighbor: “ Your future son-in-law is not present, 
gndadige Frau?” be 

“* My future son-in-law ? Then you don’t know that the en- 
gagement is broken ?” 

“ Ah, indeed! I am very sorry ; this is the first I have heard 
of it.” 

“QO, it’s nothing to be sorry about ; it is much better as it is. 
He was really too old for my Elizabeth, and she did not love 
him. About a month ago she suddenly declared that she would 
break the engagement, so the betrothal presents and ring were 
sent back to Herr Schwanberg, with a decisive letter.” 

I listened to the words of my garrulous neighbor in an absent- 
minded way, for I was following all the movements of my inter- 
esting Pole, who I could perceive, in spite of my short sighted- 
ness, was engaged in a lively conversation with the officer sitting 
next her. Perhaps I would have done better to have put on my 
uniform, thought I—and yet I must make some answer to Frau 
Meier’s communication. ; 

“ Ah, that is a sad story. It must have troubled you very 
much.” 

“Troubled me? In the beginning, it is true, for it was a 
brilliant match. Schwanberg has several millions ; but only think 
what good fortune. Not more than a fortnight after my daughter 
had given up her former fiancé, she received a legacy that we 
had never expected, from an old uncle, a fortune of two millions 
of marks. Now she is rich herself, richer than all her brothers 
put together.” 

“Indeed! Is Fraulein Elizabeth your only daughter then ?” 
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‘“‘ Yes, my only daughter, but I have three sons from my first 
marriage, to whom Durstein and my whole fortune will go. 
Elizabeth had only a small dowry, and at that time Schwanberg 
would have been a brilliant match for her; but now she, herself, 
is one of the richest heiresses in the country, and can well lay 
claim to a Count. Do you know there is something very attrac- 
tive about coats-of-arms and coronets, and if my daughter were 
a Countess, perhaps the old Canoness there would not treat me 
with such striking condescension, as if her invitation were a 
special favor.” 

The prattling of my neighbor was painfully uninteresting to 
me, and I looked forward impatiently to the end of the dinner. 
Finally we rose from table and returned to the drawing-room. 
There I fell upon my host, and beseeched him to present me to 
the beautiful Pole. 

He led me into the smoking-room. Here, among the nvy- 
merous men, three or four ladies, who were not afraid of cigar- 
ettes, had carelessly seated themselves. Half sitting, half reclin- 
ing, upon the cushions of an Eastern divan, was the fascinating 
Pole, one little foot—it must be the same little foot that is seen 
in my picture—projecting slightly beneath the hem of her dress. 

“ Allow me, Madame Boworowska, to present to you my 
friend, Baron Ritterglas,” said Saalfeld, and then withdrew. 

I sat down by the side of Madame Boworowska, who had 
given me her hand with a friendly “Happy to meet you,” and 
surveyed her with a critical glance. Her features were not 
regular, but she had that mobile play of countenance that so dis- 
tinguishes her compatriots, and expressive dark eyes. The fore- 
head, covered with curls, might be the same as in the picture, 
although it seemed to me a little lower. Her arms and neck I 
could not compare with my photograph, as Frau von Boworowska 
was not décolleté, yet the form was as finely molded, the hand, 
and especially the foot, of the same shape as in my picture. No 
doubt it was she—but, to tell the truth, I was seized with a sort 
of disenchantment. It was as if I had lost something; the 
reality did not correspond with my dreams. And now was the 
time to be gallant and witty; a kingdom for a little bit of wit. 

She was the first to speak : 

“ Were you fortunate at the hunt to-day, Baron Ritterglas ? ” 

Always this question ! 

“ Diana fills my entire thoughts,” I answered. 

‘Indeed! So enthusiastic? And how many hares did you kill?” 
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“Cannot one talk to a poor hunter of anything but hares, 
et cetera?” 

“You just said that hunting occupied your entire thoughts.” 

“ Diana,” I said, half aloud, “ I recognize you.” 

“‘ What ?” she asked, as if she had not heard correctly. 

I could not repeat the sentence, for now several gentlemen 
approached, and the conversation became general. Frau von 
Boworowska displayed much wit and gayety, and used to advan- 
tage her sparkling eyes. I did not know who was the subject of 
her pleasantry, and yet many smiling glances fell upon me. 

‘<A true coquette,” I thought. ‘“ Saalfeld was right ” 

I returned to the drawing-room, determined to hold a con- 
versation with every lady present, for it was possible I might 
have been mistaken in selecting Frau von Boworowska for my 
correspondent. 

I made the acquaintances of three countesses, sisters, who, 
educated in the ‘‘ Sacred Heart,” had been the belles of the past 
carnival season. Their conversation was confined to court 
balls and cnics in the jargon of the bluest-blooded -arrogance. 

Diana could not be among them. 

An intellectual Frau von Hochfells, no longer young, but 
very amiable, misled me for a few moments, but a glance at her 
long thin hand convinced me that she could not be the original 
of my photograph. 

During my voyage of discovery in the drawing-room, I came 
upon Fraulein Elizabeth. To her must at any rate be awarded 
the palm of beauty in the assembly. Several young cavaliers 
appeared to be paying court to her, more attracted, probably, by 
the dowry of two millions of francs than by the statuesque ap- 
pearance of the young lady. I jcined the’group. Fraulein 
Elizabeth appeared absent-minded, reserved, chary of words. Not 
an especially intellectual young woman, I thought to myself; 
and, having exchanged a few trivial remarks with her, continued 
my journey. 

At this moment I received a shock. My elderly hostess, 
Saalfeld’s fifty-year-old sister, called me to her side. 

“Do you play whist, dear Baron?” she inquired with special 
kindliness. 

“T do not know a card, Countess.” 

“QO, I won’t compel you to take a hand. There is no danger 
in confessing you know the game; ‘ ce/a n’engage a rien.” 

At these words I felt cold chills running down my back. 
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“ Are you Diana?” I tremblingly asked; but at this remark- 
able question the Countess turned upon me a look of such un- 
feigned astonishment, that I was at once totally convinced that 
no deep meaning lay beneath those innocent words. 

So I moved on from one to another, but none led me to sus- 
pect—I might add, none led me to hope she was Diana. 

There was music, conversation and cards, and at midnight the 
party broke up, having first arranged the programme for the fol- 
lowing day. This consisted of a hunt after breakfast, and in the 
evening a little fancy-dress ball. 

“That will be very amusing,” said our hostess, “ for to-morrow 
our number will be considerably enlarged. I expect several 
more guests from Vienna.” 

These words made my heart throb again. Perhaps Diana 
has not yet arrived, and will come to-morrow, and at this 
thought my half-vanished hopes and expectations were renewed. 

The next morning Frau von Boworowska accompanied us on 
the hunt. 

She wore a closely fitting riding-habit; an elegant little gun 
rested upon her shoulder, and she looked more charming than 
ever. 

She was very coquettish with me, and again I was half con- 
vinced that I had found Diana, but all allusions to subjects 
mentioned in our correspondence were totally ignored by her. 

But I did not have her to myself long, for the interesting 
Pole was constantly surrounded by a crowd of admirers. 

This time I did honor to my reputation as a hunter; knowing 
that the beautiful huntress might be observing me, I slaughtered 
as many innocent hares as possible. 

Again I interviewed Saalfeld concerning the interesting lady. 
“Yes, she is a seductive beauty,” he said; “but she is not a woman 
to trust. Again I say—beware. She made her husband unhappy, 
and then left him. She knows how to bring her admirers to the 
brink of despair, and then laughs at their distress. Do you know, 
Baron, a duel took place on account of Frau von Boworowska 
which cost a promising young man his life, and the next evening 
she danced as gayly as ever at an ambassador’s ball.’’ 

These communications from Saalfeld were very painful to me. 
But it often happens, I thought, that women are falsely judged. 
If she is the writer of these letters, I know her better than the 
world. 

At the approach of evening we returned to the castle, and I 
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had leisure in my cozy apartment to think over the impressions 
of the day. It wanted still two hours before dinner-time, so I 
took possession of a comfortable armchair, poured out a cup of 
hot tea, and held the following exhortation with myself. 

ee Ritterglas, my friend, you have allowed yourself to indulge 
in a too brilliant dream of happiness. A coquettish, divorced 
woman! how could she satisfy the longings of your heart ? 

_  Ritterglas, you should have remained at your work instead 
of writing marriage advertisements. But who knows, perhaps 
Diana is among the guests arriving to-day, or perhaps she will 
not come at all. Ritterglas, that would be too dreadful! ” © 

As I was thus soliloquizing, the door opened and Bolruslav 
entered. 

“ What do you want, Bolruslav ? It is still too early to dress.” 

“A lady’s maid gave me this for the Herr Baron,” he said, at 
the same time handing me a little box. I raised the cover. 
At the bottom, upon soft cotton, lay a fresh rosebud and a card 
with these words: “A greeting from Diana!” 

The well known writing was like the sudden apparition of the 
face of a friend, whom we believe lost for ever. From the writ- 
ing again shone the dear, familiar picture of my dreams that 
had been half dissipated by Frau von Boworowska. 

With the rosebud in my buttonhole, again as much excited 
as yesterday, and still more full of expectation, as I was now 
assured that Diana was here, I entered the drawing-room. 

The company was indeed more numerous than yesterday. I 
perceived several graceful-looking women who had not been 
present the day before. But I had no time to be presented to the 
newcomers, as dinner was immediately announced. 

It was my fortune to have Frau Meier for my neighbor again, 
and I fear my conversation must have struck the good woman as 
enigmatical. She questioned me about my favorite occupation 
and my coat-of-arms. 

Naturally, when anyone asks about my favorite pursuit, I owe 
them the explanation that Iam devoted to philosophy, not only 
as a student but as a writer—the founder of a new school. 

I have a dim impression that in my answers to Frau Meéier’s 
questions I mixed up heraldry and philosophy in a lamentable 
fashion, for I remember seeing my neighbor often silently shake 
her head. I may have explained that my escutcheon consisted 
of chains and links, and that my book was to contain a tilting 
lance and several cross-bars, 
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I perhaps designated Barons’ coronets in general as the postu- 
lates of practical reason, and called my oft-cited Herr von Hart- 
mann an azure griffin. 

This time the gentlemen remained at table after the ladies 
had withdrawn, to give them time to don their costumes and 
masks for the evening. About an hour later.the drawing-room 
began to swarm with the fair maskers. The lady of the house, 
as well as the mothers and aunts, had also put on dominos. The 
_party being an improvised one, no special costumes had been 
prepared. 

The young girls were dressed as peasants, flower girls, etc. I 
knew that my hour had at last struck. Now or never must 
Diana approach and reveal herself to me. 

Scarcely had these thoughts passed through my mind when a 
graceful, majestic figure advanced towards me; she wore along 
white satin domino and held in one hand a bouquet of roses. I 
advanced a step towards her and whispered, “ Diana!” 

She silently took my arm. The hand that rested upon my 
black coat sleeve was ungloved, and it was the same dimpled, 
queenly-shaped hand that was leaning on the balustrade in my 
picture. 

“Diana! Diana!” I repeated, “ give me only a word!” 

“Ves, I am she, Baron Emil,” came the low, scarcely audible 
voice, and the little hand visibly trembled. 

I, myself, was so overcome that I could not speak. 

I led her out of the crowded room, through an endless series 
of apartments, till we came to a small one filled with flowers, 
where we were alone. By the fireplace stood two armchairs. 
Diana released my arm, and, sinking into one of these, motioned 
to me to take the other. So we sat for awhile, she leaning back. 
in her chair, her white satin slipper resting on the low fender. 
All this time not a word was spoken. 

“Diana!” I said, finally, “we are alone here. Take away 
your mask.” 

She shook her head. 

“Not yet,” she said, with an uncertain voice. 

“You appear to be afraid of me, Diana. Have you lost 
the confidence which your letters expressed? Do you withdraw 
from me the sympathy bestowed upon your correspondent ? ” 

She again, denyingly, shook her head. 

“No,” she said, “it is not that... but do you not see 

. the meeting of soul to soul in the realm of fantasy, 
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which enticed me into this singular correspondence, has now 
been exchanged: for the customary meeting of a man and 
woman in an ordinary drawing-room, and our wholly unpre. 
cedented—I might almost say the impropriety of our inter- 
course, stands forth in the midst of these realistic surroundings ; 
and I feel mortified—almost ashamed. If I speak further to 
you, I must at least retain this mask. It seems to me some- 
thing I:ke the protection of an envelope; it is the only thing 
remaining of the mysticism of our friendship.” 

“ Friendship, Diana? I have ventured to wnite it to you. 
On my part—it is love!” 

“ Baron Emil, you do not even know who I am—how I 
look Ks ; 

“J know more than all that,” I cried, interrupting her. 
“What is a name, a face, in comparison with the nobility of 
thought, the elevation of sentiment, expressed in your beautiful 
letters ?” 

“You, also, Baron Ritterglas, have through your letters 
become so dear to me, I would unhesitatingly yield you my 
heart; but still, like Juliet in the balcony scene, I feel my 
cheeks burn, and, as she was grateful to the night that hid her 
blushes from Romeo’s glances, so I am grateful to this little 
mask.” 

I seized her hand and pressed it to my lips. 

“And like Romeo I swear that thou shalt be the mistress of 
my life?” 

At the word “thou,” she trembled visibly and withdrew her 
hand. 

“You are too impetuous, Baron Ritterglas; you swear too 
soon. You do not even know whether I am free.” 

“You must have known that you were at liberty to decide 
upon your own fate, Diana, when you wrote ‘ Cela engagerait 
@ tout. My highest wish would be—God grant it may be 
so—that—that—you were unmarried! It was, indeed, a pro- 
posal of marriage that began the whole affair—and I believe 
I am fitted to appreciate and to create domestic happiness.” 

“In your proposal was one condition—riches.” 

“Great Heaven! It is true I am not insensible to the poetry 
of luxury, but if the woman of my choice did not possess a 
shilling, and would consent to share my humble home with me, 
I would be the happiest of men. Besides, I expect by and by 
to come into something of a fortune,” 
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“In what way?” asked Diana. 

“You know of my literary project, of which I wrote you? 
When the ‘ Philosophy of Concatenations’ shall have passed 
through its eighth edition ” <Alittle silvery laugh pealed 
forth from Diana’s mask. 

“Whoso laughs is disarmed,” I said. _ ‘Say a kind word to 
me, Diana. Give me a little hope! ” 

“JT will, while I still feel sheltered by my mask, say an earnest 
word to you, Baron Ritterglas. I heartily thank you for your 
proposal made to an unknown Or have you sought me 
out? ” she interrupted herself. ‘‘ Perhaps you know who I am?” 

“Upon my word of honor, no!” 

“Then I thank you,” she continued, “and give you my an- 
swer. I know you. I know that in every respect you are a 
man of honor and—pardon me—no philosopher, but a poet. 
You opened to me, through your letters, while I was leading a 
monotonous, commonplace life, a new world. I had buried my- 
self in the works of our greatest writers, and had become, per- 
haps, a little exalted in my requirements of life. I felt truly 
unhappy in my surroundings. I already thought that I must 
remain chained to my uninteresting mode of existence, until our 
exchange of letters brought me into contact with a sympathetic 
being, whose mind far outstripped my circle of ideas, whose 
heart, as warm as my own, was filled with love for man, and 
reverence for God—and, finally, when your letter came with the 
confession, ‘ Diana, I love you ’—then wd 

“Then what? Speak on, Diana, your words are intoxicating 
music to me!” - 

“Then I had ceased to feel unhappy, Baron Ritterglas; I was 
so happy, so happy Mg 

Ah, that I could sink on my knees and kiss the hand she 
reached me! But I could not, for the door of the adjoining 
room was open and Count Saalfeld appeared on the threshold. 

“Ah!” he said, “ another intrigue! and it is already time to 
unmask. I must beg my guests to repair to the great hall.” 

At the entrance of the Count, Diana had slipped away from 
me, and was now standing in a window niche. Saalfeld turned 
to me, and said in a low voice: “You appear to have been en- 
gaged in a violent flirtation, Ritterglas; but I advise you not 
to be drawn into any love affair. I have a special project for 
you, the beautiful Elizabeth Meier—what do you say to it? 
Two millions of marks! The idea comes from my sister.” 
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“T regret that my heart is not free!” I answered, coldly. 

Diana had come back, and with the courage of love said: 
“Pardon my indiscretion, Count, but I overheard every 
word you said.” 

“Then you also heard his answer. You must be the one fair 
unknown, to whom the enchained heart of Baron Ritterglas be- 
longs.” ; 

“Yes, I am she, and I take possession of my right,” was the 
answer. 

With these words she slowly unfastened her mask and stood 
in her dazzling beauty before us. 

“ Elizabeth!” I cried, in ecstasy. 

“Oh, heavens! What have I said?” exclaimed the Count. 

“ Cela n’engage & rien,” laughed Elizabeth. 

“ Cela engagerait @ tout!” I replied. 

Saalfeld shook his head and murmured, “I don’t understand 
a word of it all.” 


To-morrow is the wedding-day. You see that for some time 
I shall have no opportunity to prosecute my philosophical stud- 
ies. Our plan is to spend the winter in Rome, and in the early 
spring to take possession of our newly purchased estate. 

Then I shall take up my work again, and you must confess 
that I have every reason to be satisfied with my ‘Chains and’ 
Concatenations.” A chain of ideas, induced by my philosophi- 
cal notes; has conducted me through the concatenation of cir- 
cumstances to the most blessed of all chains—to marriage with 
a beloved being, and I triumphantly repeat—“ Chains and Con- 
catenations” everywhere ! 

I believe that my philosophical work will yet be completed 
and my name become the most celebrated of the century. “The 
only thing that is necessary,” as I have hitherto remarked, “is 
to go to work systematically.” 











IE BEARS* 


By GARSCHINE 





N 1875 expired the five years given to the gypsy bear-leaders 
| to abandon their trade. Ata fixed date they were to bring their 
bears to certain places appointed by the government and kill 
them with their own hands. I happened to witness such an 
execution in the town of Belsk. 

From four counties the unfortunate gypsies gathered, with all 
their households, wives and children, horses and bears. More 
than a hundred clumsy beasts, from small cubs to old gray bears 
of immense size, were stationed at the outskirts of the little 
town. 

The gypsy camps awaited in a state of terror the decisive day. 
Those who came first had to stay there over two weeks, as the 
police authorities were waiting till all the bear-leaders on the 
list should arrive, in order to accomplish the execution at one 
stroke. 


* Translated by L. Goldenberg, from the Russian, for Short Stories— 
Copyrighted. Illustrated. 
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The bear-leaders went from village to village, giving their 
final performances. This was the last chaace for the bears to 
display their artistic skill; so they danced and fought, they gave 
the familiar representation of how the boys steal beans at the 
truck farm, how the young lass walks and how the old woman 
creeps. It was for the last time, too, that they were treated to a 
glass of vodka (brandy). Standing on his hind legs, the bear 
would take the glass with the soles of his forepaws, and bring- 
ing it to his shaggy snout, he would then raise his head upwards 
and let the liquid run down his throat. After this he licked his 
snout clean and expressed his satisfaction in a succession of pro- 
longed growls, mingled with strange gasps. For the last time 
the old men and women came to the gypsies for the special 
medical treatment, known as “lying under the bear.” The 
patient would lie down on the ground and the bear put himself 
with his belly over him, stretching out his paws on the ground 
on all four sides, and staying as long as the gypsy considered 
sufficient treatment for the money. For the last time the bears 
were taken on their rounds to the farmhouses; and, where the 
bear walked in of his own accord, there was great joy in the 
house; the animal was led to the place of honor, in a front corner 
of the room, and everybody in the family felt happy, because it 
is a sign of good luck. But when the bear, in spite of coaxing 
and patting, obstinately refused to cross the threshold of the 
house, the hosts were unhappy indeed, and the neighbors said: 

“ Something wrong inside... He knows!” 

Most of the bear-leaders came from the western counties and 
had to descend a two-mile slope before they could reach Belsk, | 
the miserable little town, visible in the valley, with its thatched 
and sheet-iron roofs, and two or three church steeples. 

No sooner did they descry the place of their misfortune, than 
the air was filled with an indescribable howling and wailing of 
women, crying of children, and, above all, the terrific uproar of 
the bears, which forced the passing trains of wagons to turn off 
the road to avoid the shying of the horses and oxen, and caused 
the accompanying dogs to slink with a howl of fear far under 
the wagons. Was it mere sympathy that made the bears join 
their masters in the wailing? Who knows? Maybe they 
became aware from the people’s talk of the sad fate in store for 
them. ; 


At the gate of the police captain of Belsk, a few old gypsies * 
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were in waiting. They were dressed in their best holiday attire 
to appear before the authorities in a decent manner. They all 
wore long black or blue coats girdled with belts ornamented 
with silver, silk shirts with gold-gallooned collars, broad velvet 
_ pantaloons, and large boots. Some of them wore long boots 
ornamented all round with flowers of different colors, and all of 
them had astrachan caps. This attire is donned for occasions 
of importance only. 

‘“‘ Asleep ?” inquired a tall, thin old gypsy of the policeman 
who had just come out from the yard. 

“He is getting up; he is dressing. He will call you soon,” 
replied the policeman. 

The old men, who until now had sat in silence, began to move 
nervously and to speak among themselves in a whisper. « 

“Nothing will come of it,” said the oldest among them. 
“What can he do? Does it depend on him? Bears are killed 
now all over Russia.” 

“We will try, Ivan, maybe in some way or other,” answered 
an elderly man. 

“Wecan try,” said Ivan,mournfully. “Only hecannot help us.” 

They were called in to the captain and thronged the waiting- 
room. When aman with a heavy mustache, dressed in unbut- 
toned police uniform, under which a red shirt could be seen, 
appeared before them, the old gypsies bowed their heads low 
before him; many of them wept. 

“ Right honorable sir,” said Ivan, “think for yourself, what 
will we do now? We had bears, we lived peacefully, we did 
not offend anybody. It is true, we have some mischievous 
boys among us, who are carrying on the wrong trade; but, sir, 
have you not a great many horse thieves among the Russians ? 
We did not do anybody any harm with our beasts, and it was 
an amusement for all. What will become of us now? We will 
have to turn beggars, tramps, and thieves. Our fathers and 
forefathers were bear-leaders. To farm? We do not know how! 
We are almost all of us good blacksmiths, it is true, and it was 
well enough when we could go all over the country to find work ; 
but now, when we have to live in one place, the work will not 
come to us of itself. Our boys, sir, out of sheer necessity will 
become horse thieves. As before God, I speak the truth, A 
great wrong will be done to us and to all the good people by 
taking away the bears from us. Maybe you will help us. God 
will repay you for it.” . 
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The old man fell on his knees and the others did the same. 
The captain looked gloomy, with one hand in his pocket, the 





other pulling at his mustache. The old man took out a pretty 
thick purse and stretched out his hand. 

“«T will not take it,” said the captain, sternly, “I cannot do 
anything for you.” 

‘‘Take it, right honorable sir,” implored the crowd. “ Per- 

haps there is some way. . . . You may write somewhere.” 
_ «J will not take it,” said the captain more severely. “ Not for 
anything. Nothing can be done. Itisalaw!... Five years 
were given to you to be ready forit. . .. What is to be done 
now?” He moved his hands in the air. The gypsies stood 
silently. The police captain continued : 

“T know myself what a misfortune it is for you and for us; 
now we shall have to look out all the time for the horses; but 
what can I do? You, old man, keep this money. When some 
of your boys fall into my hands with stolen horses, do not expect 
mercy from me. Keep it, I tell you, old man; you will need it 
by and by.” 

‘Right honorable sir,” said Ivan, holding out the purse, 
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“allow me to say another word. Let it be to-morrow (his 
voice began to tremble). Allow us, sir, to do away with them 
to-morrow. We are tired out with waiting. . .. I have been 
here two weeks with mine; 1 have nearly spent all my money.” 

“Another party of bear-leaders has to come yet, old man. 
You must wait. The whole town is nearly crazy over your 
presence here. It must be done at one stroke.” 

“ They are coming, sir! As we came to you, we saw them 
descending the hill. Kind sir, do not torture us any longer.” 

“ Well, if they have come, to-morrow morning at ten o’clock 
I will be at the camp. Have you rifles?” 

“Some of us have, but not all.” 

“Well, I will ask the colonel to give you a few rifles from the 
armory. You.can go! I feel sorry for you.” 

The old gypsies turned round towards the door, when the 
captain called them back. 

“ Hey, there! Turn back! I have something to tell you. You 
goto the druggist, Foma Fomitch; you know the drug store, 
near the cathedral? Go there, and tell him I sent you. He will 
buy up from you all the bear’s grease; he uses it to make salves. 
He may also buy the skins from you. He will pay you a good 
price for it. Indeed, why should you lose all that ?” 

The gypsies thanked him courteously and the crowd adjourned 
in a body to the druggist’s. Their hearts were ready to burst, 
and they gave away for a mere song the mortal remains of their 
friends. Foma Fomitch bought all the grease at seven cents a 
pound and about the skins he promised to speak with them later. 
There they met also the rich merchant Rogatcheff, and he agreed 
to take allthe hams at two and a half cents a pound. 

It was a murky, damp September morning, but the bad 
weather did not prevent the inhabitants of Belsk from hastening 
to the meadow to see the extraordinary show. The town looked 
deserted. All the available carriages, droshkies and stages were 
engaged in carrying off the curiosity seekers to the gypsy camp. 
The poorer people walked in crowds to the same place, and by 
ten o’clock the whole town was there. 

The gypsies had lost all hope. : It was not noisy at the camp, 
for the women with their little children hid themselves in the 
tents so that they should not see the execution, and only now 
and then a cry of exasperation was heard from them. The 
men, in a feverish state of excitement, made the final prepara- 
tions. They moved the wagons to one side, put them in line, 
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and chained the beasts to them. The police captain, with the 
druggist, Foma Fomitch, beside him, passed along the line of 
the condemned. The bears felt uneasy; the unusual surround- 
ings, the strange preparations, the enormous crowd, the large 
gathering of their own species—all this made them very excitable. 
They tossed their chains violently, or gnawed at them, giving 
out dull and prolonged growls. 

Old Ivan stood near his huge old lame bear. His son, an 
elderly gypsy, already gray, and his grandson, with burning eyes, 
hurriedly chained the bear to the wagon. 

The police captain, coming near them, said: 

“Well, old man, order your boys to start.” 

A general commotion and tumult began among the throng of the 
lookers-on, but soon they quieted down, and amidst the dead silence 
a low but grave voice was heard. The old man, Ivan, spoke: 

“ Allow me, kind sir, to say a word or two. 

“Comrades, let me be the first to finish. I am the oldest 
among you. In a year I will be ninety, and have been a bear- 
leader all my life from childhood. In all the camps you will not 
find a beast older than mine.” 

He stooped his curly gray head over his chest, shook it a few 
times, and wiped his eyes with his fist. Then he straightened 
himself up, raised his head, and continued to speak in louder 
and firmer tones than before. 

‘“‘That’s why I want to be the first to finish. I never thought 
to live long enough to see such a calamity ; I never thought that 
my beloved bear would live to see it; but it seems such is our 
fate. With my own hands I have to kill him, my bread-winner, 
my own benefactor! Untie him—let him loose. He will not 
go away. Itis of no use for us, old comrade, to run from 
death. Let him loose, Vasia. I do not want to kill him as one 
would kill cattle—tied up. Don’t be afraid,” he said to the rest- 
less crowd, “ he will not hurt anybody.” 

A young gypsy untied the enormous beast and led him away 
from the wagon. The bear sat down on his hind legs, the fore- 
paws hanging down. He swung from side to side, sighing 
heavily, with a rattle in his throat. Truly, he was very old; his 
teeth were yellow, his shaggy coat of a faded reddish color, 
slightly grizzled. In a friendly and mournful way he looked at 
his master with his single small eye. Dead silence prevailed. 
All that could be heard was the clinking of the gun-barrels, and 
the dull rap of the ramrods upon the wads in charging the rifles. 
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~“ Give me the rifle,” said the old man, firmly. 

The son gave him a rifle; he took it, pressed it to his chest, 
and addressed the bear with the following words: 

“Ina minute I will kill you, Potap,* God help me that my 
old hand may not tremble, so that the first ball may pierce your 





heart. I don’t want to torture you; it is not such an end as 
you deserve, my old bear, my dear friend. I took you as a 
young cub; one eye had been put out, your nose was rotted by 
the ring; you were sick, you were pining away. I looked after you 
as after my own son; I petted you, reared you, and you grew up a 
large, brave and strong bear. Another like you could not be 


* A pet name for a bear in Russia. 
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found in all the camps gathered here. You grew up and you 
did not forget my kindness to you. I had not a friend among 
men as good to me as you were. You were good and gentle, 
quick of apprehension, you learned every trick easily. I have 
never seen a beast better and more intelligent than you. What 
would have become of me without you? Thanks to your work, 
all of my family is living now. You earned me three pairs of 
horses; through you I was able to build a winter hut. You 
have done a great deal more for me; you have freed my son 
from the military service. I have a large family, and everyone 
of them, from the youngest to the oldest, you have fed and pro- 
vided for. How dearly I love you! I never hit you too hard, 
and if I have offended you in any way—forgive me. I bow my 
head to your feet.” 

He threw himself on the ground before the bear. The ani- 
mal growled gently and pitifully. The old man was weeping 
bitterly ; his whole body trembled. 

“Shoot, father!’ exclaimed his son, “ do not tear our hearts 
any longer.” 

Ivan rose. The tears ceased running from his eyes. He 
tossed back his gray mane from his forehead, and continued in 
in a firm and clear voice: ; 

—‘“And now I have to kill you. . . . I am ordered 
to do it, my dearest friend—to shoot you with my own hands. 
You are not permitted to live any longer in this world. What 
then? Let God in heaven be judge between us and these 
men.” 

He grasped the rifle with a firm hand, and leveled it at the 
beast, aiming at the heart, just under the left paw. The bear 
seemed to understand what it meant. He uttered a pitiful, de- 
spairing growl, and raising his two fore paws, as if to cover his 
eyes, that he might not see the terrible gun, he stood upright. 

A heavy moan escaped the ranks of gypsies. Many in the 
crowd were weeping. With a sob the old man flung the rifle-to 
the ground and fell powerless over it. His son ran to lift him 
up and the grandson seized the rifle. 

“Enough!” he called out in a wild, desperate voice, his eyes 
flashing. ‘ Enough! Shoot, boys! Have done with it!” 

The young gypsy ran up to the beast, put the muzzle close 
to its ear and fired. The bear fell down a lifeless mass. Only 
a spasmodic shudder ran through its paws and the mouth opened 
asifina yawn. The banging of rifles was soon heard in all 
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directions, mixed with deafening cries of the women and children. 
The light breeze drove the dense cloud of smoke towards the 
river. 


“He has broken loose! He has broken loose !” was the cry 
heard suddenly, and in the twinkling of an eye the crowd scat- 
tered in all directions like a flock of frightened sheep. The police 
captain, the fat druggist, 
Foma Fomtich, boys, men, 
women, girls — all were 
running in deadly fright, 
bouncing up against tents 
and wagons, stumbling and 
tumbling over each other, 
and yelling like mad, 
and the bewildered horses 
whirled away the carriages. 
The danger was not very 
great afterall. Maddened 
with fear, the beast, quite 
a young dark gray bear, 
was running with aston- 


ishing ease, a piece of the if . é: a 






chain hanging down from 
his neck. All gave way SE 
before him, and he went 
like the wind in the direc- 
tion of the town. Several 
gypsies ran after him with 
rifles. The few passers-by 
on the streets clung to the 
walls, if they did not suc- 
ceed in hiding behind the 
gates. The shutters were 
closed, all living persons 
disappeared, and the very dogs vanished. The bear rushed 
past the cathedral, up the main street, throwing himself now 
and then from side to side, as if seeking a hiding place, but 
the gates and doors were all locked. At the stores he was 
met with deafening yells by the salesmen, who wanted to 
frighten him away. He fled past the bank, school building, 
armory of the county regiment, and to the other end of the town. 
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He then ran out on the country road toward the river and paused. 
The pursuers were far to the rear, but they soon appeared—a 
crowd consisting no longer of gypsies alone. The police captain 
and the colonel were driving in a droshky with rifles in their hands 
and a platoon of soldiers kept pace with them. 

“ There he is!” cried the captain, “hit him! fire!” Shots 
cracked, and one of the bullets wounded the beast. In mortal 
fright he ran faster than before. A mile from the town, up the 
river, stood a large water mill, surrounded on all sides by a small 
but thick grove. The animal took this direction, but, con- 
fused by the dams and the arms of the river, he lost his way. 
There was a broad sheet of water between him and the dense 
oak thicket, where he might, perhaps, find refuge for a time, 
if not permanent safety, but he dared not trust to swimming. 
This side of the river bank was thickly covered with a strange 
kind of brushwood which grows only in southern Russia—the 
so-called “licium.” The long, flexible, branchless stems grow 
so close together that it is impossible for a man to get through; 
near the roots, however, there are broad chinks and passages by 
which dogs can make their way, and as they often hide there 
from the heat and thus gradually widen the passages, a real laby- 
rinth has been formed in the thicket. Into this the bear plunged. 
The millers, looking out of the windows of the upper story of the 
mill, noticed it, and when the pursuers came up, breathless with 
fatigue, the police captain gave orders to surround the place. 
The unfortunate bear lay deep in the brushwood, the bullet in 
his thigh giving him intense pain. With his snout buried between 
his paws, he lay motionless, deafened, maddened with fear, not 
even dreaming of self-defense. The soldiers sent one bullet after 
another at random into the thicket, hoping to hit him and thus 
cause him to show himself; but it was a difficult matter to get 
at him in this way. He was only killed late in the evening, 
having been driven out of his place of refuge by fire. Everyone 
who possessed a rifle deemed it his duty to lodge a bullet in the 
poor brute’s body, and when the skin was taken off it was so _ 
riddled that it was not good for anything. 
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By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


NEVER, never saw anyone quite like you, 
Clare. So persistent, so insistent. Always 
money, money, money! I should think you 
thought I was made of money!” 

Perhaps Clare had seen too little of her 
father to let her think him made of anything else. 

“Well, aren’t you, papa?” she said, roguishly, looking up 
jnto his sour face, and hugging herself while the wind whistled 
round her bare head. 

“ Really, Clare is the only one who can do anything with her 
father,” said Mrs. Vandernest, looking down cautiously from the 
drawing-room window, left open by the maid, to the sidewalk 
where Mr. Vandernest had been arrested on the way to the 
carriage by Clare’s fluting voice, hiding herself, meanwhile, 
behind the curtain which blew about and threatened to disclose 
her, do what she would, and not daring to drop the sash, lest 
her husband should glance up and see her. 

“Take care, Emma,” said her sister, who chanced to -be 
spending the morning with her. “If he sees you, it’s all up 
with Clare’s hopes. What a gale it must be out at sea; a 
regular dry storm! Here, let me hold down the curtain. 
There! He’s getting to be aregular curmudgeon. Who would 
ever have dreamed it of Sydney?” 

“It’s too bad,” sighed the wife. ‘It’s really too bad. But 
it’s wrong for me to let you talk so, Helena. He is my hus- 
band, and ye 

“‘Nonsense! I should have to be blind and deaf, as well as 
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dumb, and a senseless stock besides, not to appreciate Sydney 
for all he’s worth a 

“He’s worth more than a million dollars. He never used to 
be so,” whimpered Mrs. Vandernest, whether in reference to the 
million or the curmudgeon. 

“Clare’s indifference doesn’t trouble him ; Gerald’s despair— 
and Ruth is such a lovely creature! If all the Gulnares of the 
sea looked as she does in that last picture of Gerald’s, we should 
have very few young men above water.” 

“ But really. Look, look quick !—I do believe: a4 

“He certainly is—hush!” exclaimed Helena in a whisper. 
‘““If Clare hasn’t carried the day! He’s putting his hand into 
his pocket! He’s taken out a bill! Oh, be careful, don’t let 
him gee us—it’s a crucial moment.” 

It was indeed a crucial moment. “I don’t approve of a 
young girl’s having so much money,” Mr. Vandernest was say- 
ing, petulantly. 

“What was it you said you wanted it for?” suspiciously, and 
still holding the bill by one end between thumb and finger. 

“T didn’t say, papa,” she cried gleefully. 

“Well, you had better, if you want it.” 

“Tt’s—it’s a little of a secret,” she said hesitatingly, the color 
going and coming likea flame. “ You know that lady—I shall 

‘catch my death of cold out here!” 

“ Then run right in. What lady?” as she didn’t run in. 

“ Why, the pale one with the brown eyes and the white hair, 
with the lovely lame girl—that exquisite creature whose lameness 
is only a beauty, she uses her crutches in the way a swan does 
his feet in the water—that sit behind the big pillar in church ” 

“ You want to spend my money on those beggars!” he roared. 
“You want to give away what it has cost me years of labor 
and struggle to get together! Those people I’ve forbidden 
Gerald to go near again! You ” 

And just at that instant a great puff of wind came sailing and 
swirling about them, and snatched the bit of green paper from 
his thumb and finger, and went careering up and away with it, 
up, up, up, over the bare tree-tops, over the houses and into the 
clouds themselves. : 

Mr. Vandernest looked after it one long moment. As if he 
could not believe the evidence of his senses, he glanced at his 
hands, at the steps, made a motion toward his daughter as if he 
would like to shake her, and then dashed down to his carriage 
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like one of the swine into whom the evil spirits betook them- 
selves. But Clare had already fled the place, and had darted 
upstairs and into the front drawing-room, where her Aunt Helena 
slammed down the window. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” she sobbed, as much with’ excitement and 
apprehension as with disappointment. ‘When I all but had it! 
And what, what do you suppose he will do and say when he 
comes back ?”’ 

““ He—he can’t kill you,” said her mother. 

“He can shut me up in my room ” 

“ He never did.” 

“ He can forbid me to go out, and refuse me a new bonnet 
for a year, and bring me to shame by disputing the dressmaker’s 
bill 

“No,” said her Aunt Helena, smoothing the tangles of yellow 
curls where the wind had played havoc, “he will do nothing of 
the sort. He'll just fret about the waste of butter, and the sur- 
plus of the pudding-sauce, and threaten to put Gerald at work 
as a day-laborer on a farm.” 

“It’s a dreadful life, oh, it’s a dreadful life!” sighed her 
mother. 

And although anyone might have seen that Mr. Vandernest’s 
family was in what is politely called an insurrectionary state, no 
one would have supposed that he really loved them with all the 
heart he had, be the same much or little, and that they lived in 
a house little short of a palace, provided by his money, even if 
every separate article in it had been wrung out of him as if at a 
cost of his life’s blood. 

‘“‘ Well,” said Clare, ruffling all her curls again, “that’s the 
end of Ruth’s worsted. If she ever has her foot straightened, 
it will be by no means of ours. And I did so want to help her, 
and I made up the work and offered her the price—I must take 
it any way, mamma, and I must pay her; I shall sell my pearl 
ear-rings. Just think what papa might do for people if he only 
would! There’s the postman, oh, yes, James has his hands full 
—valentines! Oh, what a deadly waste of money! It makes 
me sick!” 

It was odd that just at that moment Mrs. Paul, the pale 
woman with the brown eyes and the white hair who sat behind 
the pillar in the church, should be making the same remark 
about Mr. Vandernest. “Just think what he might do with his 
money, if he only would!” 
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“Well, as his daughter Clare would say, he only won't,” 
Ruth answered her. ‘“ And that isn’t the worst of it!” 

“No,” said her mother. “ He only will—when it comes to 
this question of demanding his own. And it is his own, I sup- 
pose. But your father always told me he had rendered Mr. 
Vandernest good and sufficient service for the money repre- 
sented in that note; and the moment we were left defenceless 
that note is presented, and we have nothing to do but to pay it 
or lose the house over our heads. I am thankful there is only a 
hundred dollars more to pay on it.” 

“‘T should be more thankful,” said Ruth, “if I knew where 
that hundred dollars was coming from. You see, stitch as I can 
on this embroidery of Clare’s, I can’t finish it yet.” 

“Tf it were done and paid for,” said the mother, “I had 
meant that money to go for the straightening of your foot.” 

“Not with that debt hanging over us. I forget my foot isn’t 
straight—Gerald never remembers it. I only submitted to tak- 
ing the fancy price she promised in order to pay the debt to 
her father. And I don’t see what we can do.” 

For all the look of trouble on her face, she was as beautiful 
as King Cophetua’s beggar maid, as she sat there with the 
sprays and wreaths growing under her needle like frost on the 
pane, the dark hair accentuating the perfect pallor of the face, 
whose red lips were its only color, the features perfect as an 
antique, the great black-lashed, sea-gray eyes shining like aqua- 
marine jewels. The mother thought if Mr. Vandernest once 
saw her, once heard the music of the brook-like voice, he might 
feel a pride and pleasure in his son’s choice. She felt almost 
angry the next moment to think that Gerald was the daughter’s 
choice. 

“T am going out,” she said, presently, ‘I shall go to his 
office and ask him to take less this time. He can but turn us 
out, and he will do that any way, without scruple. What a 
storm there is blowing up. But I suppose you will know noth- 
ing about it. Gerald will come while I’m gone, and when he 
comes, it’s all sunshine.” 

“‘T wish there were a little sunshine now,” said Ruth. ‘It’s 
so dark for such fine work. I wish that shutter would swing 
back. Hold the mull, mother, please, while I open the window 
and fasten back this blind.” But the wind blew in as she 
opened the sash, and in spite of the mother’s hand, mull and 
patterns and threads went whirling every way at once, and sud- 
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denly, while Mrs. Paul was hurrying to gather them out of the 
wind’s way, the girl’s voice cried: ‘Oh, mother, mother, look; 
do but look!” And as if a bird had flown into her bosom she 
had clasped her hands across something blown and nestling 
there, a great green leaf, a fresh, crisp hundred-dollar bill! «If 
this isn’t a valentine sent from heaven, there never was one!” 
she cried. ‘And what a valentine! A hundred-dollar bill! I 
never saw such a bill before, and I never had a valentine,” she 
cried, letting the window fall. “Oh! I never will doubt Provi- 
dence again! Mother! a hundred dollars!” And the girl’s joy 
transformed her into a sort of radiance. 

Mrs, Paul took the bill and examined it, even to the daub of 
red ink where some one had started to scribble initials on the 
back and then smeared them out. “Yes,” she said, calmly, - 
“some one has lost it—poor soul. It was not a kind Providence 
to that person. We must advertise it, I suppose. It isn’t ours.” 

Ruth looked at her a moment, firstin amazement and then in 
horror, hiding her face in her hands. ‘‘ Oh!” she cried, “how 
wicked Iam! How good you are! I am no better than—than 
—any bad person! I would have kept it, but it wasn’t ours!” 
And when she went back to her needle she could hardly see it 
for the tears that kept coming. 

Mrs. Paul folded the bill away in her purse, wrote out a brief 
advertisement, which she put beside it, and presently stood before 
Mr. Vandernest’s desk, briefly stating her errand. 

“It’s very extraordinary, very extraordinary, indeed,” he said 
fussily. ‘‘ Women never seem to have any idea of business. A 
most improper request of a business man. Business is business. 
And to ask a man to receive partial payment when the whole is 
due——” 

“It is all I have,” said Mrs. Paul, with a gesture of something 
like despair. And then she remembered herself and opened her 
purse and took out the twenty-five dollars, and laid the little roll 
before him. ‘In three months,” she said, “‘ I hope to be able to 
pay the remainder. But to-day it’s all I have.” 

“Madam!” said Mr. Vandernest, peering over his desk ‘sud- 
denly, “‘ why do you make such a statement as that, when I saw 
plainly, very plainly, another bill in your purse? Not that I 
wantit, but that I see it! A ten—a hundred 2 

Mrs. Paul took it out instantly and opened it before him. “It 
is a hundred-dollar bill,” she said, “ butit is not mine. It blew 
into my window less than an hour ago.” 
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“Tt is mine,” he said quickly, his dark face flushing purple. 
“It blew out of my hands less than an hour ago as I stood 
talking at my door with my daughter. I know it by the 
mark and smear of red ink—it caught my eye then—there it 
is 7 ; 

“Tf itis as you say, sir,” said Mrs. Paul quietly, “there can 
be no doubt aboutit. The bill is yours.” She tossed the adver- 
tisement into the waste-basket and laid the bill on his desk. “I am 
glad to be able to restore it to you,” she said, and waited a mo- 
ment for his decision on her own affair. 

He opened a drawer, dropped the bill in and closed it, looked 
out of the window a moment, and then up atthe ceiling, and 
then examined his finger nails. ‘Well, no, Mrs. Paul,” said he, 
“ T don’t feel called upon to administer charity in this case. I 
have already been more than lenient. I will give you what I 
may call the customary three days’ grace, and then if you are 
not able to pay me the rest of the money, I shall feel obliged to 
put an attachment on your property.” He would like to repel 
her so that she wouldn’t let her daughter marry Gerald. But no 
danger of that, he thought. 

“ Death is a great leveler, I have heard it said, Mr. Vander- 
nest,” said Mrs. Paul, after a moment’s silence. ‘“ And my hus- 
band’s death has shown me the truth of the saying. If I had 
come into your office during his lifetime you would have sprung 
to offer me a chair; you would have placed your purse at my dis- 
posal. Now, you have not even asked me to be seated, and you | 
make yourself the oppressor of the widow and the fatherless in 
my person and my child’s. Good morning.” 

And feeling glad at any rate that she had been able to give 
him that piece of her mind, she left the place, and left it full of 
astonished silence; for Mr. Vandernest was not a man of vio- 
lent language, and if he had been, he was quite too much amazed 
to use it. He, the courtly Mr. Vandernest, accused of incivil- 
ity! He, achurch member, called to his face the oppressor of 
the fatherless! He felt as if he were turning to stone. 

He sat sofor perhaps half an hour, not consciously thinking of 
anything at all. 

Then he rose and put on his great coat. Let the wind blow. 
He must pay a visit to his attorneys. 

He glanced over one or two papers. There were others he 
must have; but they were with certain of his securities in the 
safe which was built into the library wall at home. The 
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carriage had gone back; but he could call a cab and go for 
them. 

So Mr. Vandernest drove home, and let himself in and 
mounted the velvet-covered stairs to the library where were the 
papers he sought. As he noiselessly opened the safe, a hum of 
voices on the other side of the portiére caught his cat and men- 
tion of himself arrested him. 

“T shouldn’t feel so,” Clare was saying, “if papa was like 
other men.” 

He! Mr. Vandernest! Not like other men! 

“ But just look at the contemptible parsimony with which we 
are treated.” 

Contemptible parsimony! Oh, Miss Clare, you have sealed 
your fate! Mr. Vandernest looked about him at the old Indian 
rug on the floor from the palace of a Ramapootra prince, for 
which he had paid three thousand dollars; at the Jules Breton on 
the wall, the Diaz, the Merle, the Corot full of dreaming; at the 
Vibert on the easel with its every dainty detail and its scorching 
moral ; at the velvet divans, the bronze Perseus, the silver lamps, 
the sweeping purple velvet curtains, the books, marvels of tool- 
ing, the screen, the vases, the crystal jar of red roses—these 
had cost nothing less than a dollar apiece—he knew—had he 
not paid for them? And parsimony! He, who liked to have 
everything rich and fine about him! His heart stood still a 
second. 

“Yes,” his wife was saying, “‘ he could trust me with the right 
use of his children all their lives, but not of his money. The 
house is a palace, but I feel like a bird in a cage in it. I can't 
spend a dollar without accounting for it. I can’t have a dollar 
without asking for it like a beggar and telling what I want to do 
with it, and then it’s like drawing teeth to get it. It’s been so 
for years. I might have an immortal soul in my charge, but not 
a check-book.” 

“Somebody had to have the immortal souls in charge,” said 
Clare, “‘and I’m sure papa doesn’t even know if we were made 
with souls or without them. He has never spent enough time 
with us to find out. He doesn’t know that Gerald has genius 
enough to make his name known when that of every mere 
millionaire is forgotten. He doesn’t even know he has a painting- 
room at the top of the house. I’m sure if he opens a studio he 
would have orders enough in a year to let him marry Ruth Paul, 
the dear beauty, instead of breaking their two hearts as they are 
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doing now! I think the best thing we can do is to go off by 
ourselves, mamma. You've a little money, and that would pay 
our room-rent, and I could get a school and run the house, and 
‘then nothing could be expected of us, and at all events we 
should have some peace from papa " 

“Clare!” said her mother, drawing a long breath of aston- 
ishment. 

“And I’m sure that as for him he’d be a great deal happier 
rid of us and never seeing us again 

“Oh, you don’t think so!” cried the mother, horrified and 
aghast. 

“Yes, Ido. And so should we, once we were used to it. At 
any rate, we’d be free. Why, mamma, what in the world are 
you crying for? I do believe—why, mamma, it isn’t possible 

you love papa ?” 
, “ Yes, it is!” cried his wife, in a volcanic outburst. “Yes, I 
do,” she sobbed. “I’ve loved him all my life—and I can’t 
_ leave off now—because he—isn’t—he isn’t—all I wish he was. 
-I_ love him all the more because he needs love all the more! 
He—he—has a great deal of right on—on his side—from— 
from his point of view, too. I’m very inefficient, or I never 
‘should have allowed you to goonso. Your father, your dear 
father—he was beautiful, he was kind, he was tender once—I 
don’t care if he is occupied with making money now, I can wait, 
I am waiting, I have been! By and by he will come back 
to me.” 

Mr. Vandernest’s face grew very white as he listened. It 
seemed to him all at once that the speaker was a young wild-rose 
of a girl, in a briary, blossomy land of a summer evening, and 
he for the first time touching his lips to hers, drawing her soul 
into his own, with his arms about her there under the swinging 
branches, the purple heavens, the hazy stars, his heart full of high 
purpose, his will of endeavor. He sank for a moment into the 
nearest chair. He was really undergoing a good deal to-day, he 
said to himself; he felt faint. A sort of mild day of judgment, 
this, on which he had fallen; not St. Valentine’s day, after all, 
and he laughed grimly and silently. Here was his wife waiting 
for the happiness she had never had since the first of their 
married life; and his children feeling this way. Clare, the little 
ringleted rosy creature who—who—well, whom if he lost, life 
wouldn’t be worth a toss-up; and Gerald—his boy—no time to 
win them back, to take the pleasure which he had always felt 
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was waiting just ahead, ready when he was ready! Why, he 
was past fifty now—when was he going to enjoy it ? 

The voices rippled and ejaculated and wept on, but he heard 
no more. He sat there, again lost in an abyss of thought, and 
only roused himself and went to his safe and his table when the 
chimes struck out the half-hour. One would not have needed 
to be eavesdropping to have heard a singular sound shortly after 
that, a sound like achild with an ear for a tune trying to blow a 
piccolo. 

“ Hush!” exclaimed Clare. ‘“ Hush! What’s that? I de- 
clare, if that isn’t papa whistling! Oh,what do you suppose 
he’s at home for at this time of day? And whistling! it 
frightens me! Is he going to make a fuss about that bill’s blow- 
ing away?” 

The portiéres parted at the word, and Mr. Vandernest stood 
there, hat in hand and overcoat on arm, a smile on his lips, and 
a parcel of papers in his fingers. 

“ Well, Emma,” said he, looking at his trembling wife, “I sup- 
pose you’re wondering what I’m at home for at this hour? 
What if I had said the house had failed, and that I am a ruined 
man, and we have to begin all over again?” 

“Oh, Sydney!” she cried, running forward with clasped 
hands, “I should be so glad!” 

“The deuce you would! Well,” he returned, laughing, “ I’m 
sorry you can’t be made glad—I mean I’m glad—that is—oh, 
well, it would be a lie if I said so. But the fact is, it’s St. Valen- 
tine’s day, you know, and I thought I’d do a little of the old 
saint’s work for him to-day. Don’t you remember when we used 
to make much of the day, thirty years ago or so?” 

“Oh, Sydney,” with a pretty girlish motion. “ ” 

“Well, in the first place, here’s a valentine for you, my love, 
not so pretty as the old valentines used to be when you lifted the 
lace-paper and saw your own pretty face in the little mirror 
there. But more useful,” said Mr. Vandernest, ‘“‘ more useful,” 
and he handed her a big envelope. ‘‘ There are bonds and cer- 
tificates of stock, coupons attached, which will give you an in 
dependent income to spend just as you please, and give account 
tono one. And if there’s more than you want to spend all at 
once, put it in the Second National. And there’s a check-book. 
And that’s your valentine. Clare! Here! What are you slip- 
ping away for? Didn’t you say that bill this morning would 
make the foot straight for that girl?” 
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Clare only stared at him, open-eyed. “ Well,” said he, “ that 
bill blew away. But this check is just as good. It’s for several 
times more. And you can tell her to get her wedding clothes 
ready with the rest of it. And I’ll send Gerald along to her after 
a little talk. Where ishe? Top of the house? In his paint- 
ing-room? I’ve about decided that if he wants to go to Paris 
and study, he’d better ; and I’d rather he took a wife along than 
to go without. It’s no use having all our money and letting 
people fret their hearts out for what money ’ll do. Well, that’s 
her valentine. And—and—wait a minute, Clare, here’s another 
envelope; that’s for the old lady, the mother, Mrs. Paul. . It’s a 
canceled note. You give it her with my regards; that’s her 
valentine. And—I protest Clare! there isn’t any valentine for 
you, unless”—and he held his arms wide, and Clare sprang into 
them. 

“Oh, you're my valentine, papa,” she said, “ when you’re like 
this! I don’t mean giving, but living, and being one of us, and 
making us love you!” 

“And now, my dear,” said Mr. Vandernest, holding Clare in 
one arm and reaching the other for his wife, “no matter about 
the gale. It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good. Do you re- 
member going to see a ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ thirty years 
agoto-day with me? Well, it’s on for a spectacle again now, and 
if there’s anything in the house for lunch, we'll have a bite and 
be off to it, you and I. We may as well have a season of 
theatre-going and concerts together while we can. I dare say 
I’m as big an ass as Bottom was, to be as much in love with you 
now as I was almost a generation ago. No, that isn’t what I 
mean, of course. But it seems to me to-day as if I’d been an ass 
for a good while. Well, we’ll begin again; and if you seal the 
compact with a kiss, well, that shall be my valentine!” 
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By HarriET WdITNEY 





RADUALLY and softly over shorn harvest fields 

and broad, clover-grown meadow lands, the 

CG still, mellow-tinted atmosphere of autumn was 
unfolding, and wildwood incense arose from 

moist hollows overgrown with all manner of 

herbs, where great white puffballs were pushing 

their way through mats of damp, fallen leaves, and fan-shaped 
fungus, scarlet, gray and white, gathered over humid logs and 
rotting stumps. In the rich lowlands corn had grown tall and 
rank, There was extra abundance of pumpkin and gourd vines, 
and numberless creepers and trailers wound sinuous threads 
about the old fence rails and in among the giant stalks of corn. 

“ Squire Gridley’s got right smart o’ corn in jest that one lot 
yander, wisht I may die ’f he ain’t.” 

Granny Tucker peered over the laden acres with interested 
curiosity from the door of her low log cabin on the hot, rocky 
hillside, where nothing broke the sun’s glare save a scrubby, 
ungraceful blackjack tree or two, and a tangled mock-orange vine 
clambering about the doorway. Across the field, on the opposite 
ridge, feathery pines and cedars and great locust-trees shadowed 
Squire Gridley’s large, square, gray residence, solid and deep- 
roofed, with atall white chimney at each gable, and cool vines 
circling the pillars, coiling over the roof, and trailing off in 
masses of foliage, heavy and curtain-like, A sort of Marquis of 
Carabas seemed Squire Gridley, for all the corn land that 
might be ridden across in half a day’s journey was known 
as his, excepting a narrow, oblong strip in the hollow below 
Granny’s cabin, of moist, black earth, where Granny’s corn grew 
as ambitiously as her neighbor’s, and in one corner of which 
tangled pea vines were yellowing in the autumn sunshine, all 
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hung over with ripening pods, and overgrown cabbages 
flaunted, and onions shot their great green stalks high, like gigan- 
tic reeds and rushes. The mill, with its white walls, standing 
down on the edge of the blue stream that wound away among 
pawpaw thickets and dark groves, was the Squire’s property, and 
the wealth of these sun-soaked fields lying about was sufficient’ 
alone to feed the panting giant for many days, should grinding 
from other sections be scant, or fail. The Squire’s acres were 
many and broad indeed. 

‘“‘Reckon it’s mighty cool an’ nice over yander,” Granny said, 
nodding towards where the tops of the pines and locusts were 
visible, swaying lazily in the drowsy autumn zephyr. 

“‘Reckon.” The girl responded indifferently, as she set the 
old spinning wheel at her side whirling vigorously. Little in 
common with any Marquis of Carabas had she, poor Rose 
Tucker, heiress to nothing but the squatty little cabin owned by 
Granny, the few acres of rocky gladeland surrounding it, the 
strip of garden ground below, and a bit of swampy meadowland 
thirty miles away, rented out for cultivation “on shares.” | 

But Rose was not given to dwelling upon the inequalities of 
fortune, and just now the fall spinning was uppermost in her mind. 

The spinning wheel sung with a will, hummed, buzzed, and at 
last came to a stop, the end of the last white roll fluttering from 
the spindle like a curl of soft, silver-white hair. 

“There, Granny,” said Rose, ‘‘I must go to the smokehouse 
loft for the kyards, to kyard some more rolls; I’ve spun 'em all 
up.” So, left alone in the little cabin, with the red-tinted after- 
noon sunlight slipping through stray chinks and holes and mak- 
ing spots and lines and splashes on the floor, Granny sung “A 
charge to keep I have,” over her knitting, while her high-shoul- 
dered, wooden rocking-chair kept up a wheezy accompaniment. 
The spots on the floor grew redder as the ruby-hued globe went 
lower, and Granny was crooning herself intoa doze, when she 
was aroused by the sudden entrance of Rose, bearing a double 
armful of corn in the ear, which she dumped into a corner with 
considerable force. 

“For the law !—law, Rose Tucker,” sputtered Granny, “ whut’s 
got ye? Whut ye been pickin’ the corn fer?” 

“Granny,” cried Rose, her dark-lashed gray eyes turned to flash- 
ing black, “ there’s our crap of corn for ¢hzs winter—jest about.” 
“ Well, the law—whut’s been a-pesterin’ the patch agin ?” 

““Whut but Squire Gridley’s two ole red steers? Ef I’ve 
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chased ’em out once I have fifty times; now they’ve got it all 
mostly ; whut they ain’t eat they’ve tromped in the ground an’ 
smashed till nothin’ wouldn’t eat it; I gathered a armful off’n 
the stalks they’d tore down, an’ whut they ain’t tore down or 
tromped an’ run over won’t last till Christmas, corn an’ fodder 
both, an’ whut’s pore Cherry goin’ to do? Know whut [ done, 
Granny? Went up to the Squire’s before I come home, an tole 
him all about it; tole him that patch was ever’ bit of depindence 
we had fer to feed the cow till Jake Patton fetched the hay off’n 
our fiel’ yonder, an’ he wasn’t ‘lowin’ to fetch it fore Jenuary, 
’count of the log haulin’,.an’ ef we was to get out o’ corn betwixt 
now an’ then, Cherry wouldn’t hev nothin’.” 

“ Whut’d he say, Rose?” 

‘Say! he rared like a old pirate; e weren’t to blame, he 
sayed; the’ weren’t no law to make a man keep his stock shet up, 
an’ cattle would jump ef fences wasn’t good. I tole him the’ 
weren’t no other stock got in—ever’body knows-his’n ’s jumpers, 
an’ them two steers could jump over a meet’n’ house steeple an’ 
not try. He rared an’ pitched, ’n then went a polin’ off—ain’t 
a-keerin’ no more about it ’n ef we was mud turkles. Jest look 
yonder now, at all As corn, Granny, an’ our little grain of a 
. patch ’most ruinted.” 

“‘ Well, well, honey,” soothed Granny, “ we kain’t he’p it now ; 
ye hadn’t orto churrish no ill-feelin’s an’ begrutch yer neighbor’s 
com patch. The good Lord ’Il mek it all right somehow, I 
low.” 


The first heavy December snow had powdered the roof of 
Granny Tucker’s cabin, and the sunless winter morning broke 
from a gray, chill sky, hopeless-looking and desolate. Granny 
was kneeling on the stone hearth, fanning with her apron the 
slender spires of flame till they curled about the hickory logs, and 
finally roared in a grea: crimson swath up the chimney, when 
Rose dashed the door open, and, entering from the outside, shook 
the snowflakes from her hair and sat down with a desperate 
look in her deep gray eyes. 

“ There’s nothin’ fer Cherry at last, Granny,” said she; “ the 
last grain of corn’s gone, an’ the last sift o’ bran, an’ now whut- 
ever’ll I do? Ef we only had one good neighbor person I 
could borry some corn. But Squire Gridley wouldn’t lemme have 
none, I don’t reckon, ef he was home, an’ he ain’t, ner nobody 
else, ‘cause hit’s all shet-up lookin’. Looks like he jest leaves 
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that big field o’ corn there ungethered to tantalize us. Granny, 
I’m a-goin’ over there to get enough to last over to-day; to- 
morrow, Jane Buttonwood ’ll be home an’ pay me fer the yarn 
I’m a-spinnin’ her, an’ I can go plum over to Sandy an’ have 
some fetched; but Cherry kain’t live on nothin’ till then, ner she 
shain’t go without no breakfast. I ‘lowed hit’d a helt out longer’n 
whut it has.” 

“Oh, fer the law, honey, ye wouldn’t take to stealin’ now, an’ 
me allus been so morle, and fetched ye up ’cordin’ to scripter.” 

“Well, Granny,” returned Rose, “I don’t reckon hit’d be 
accordin’ to scripter to leave your pore cow a bawlin’ herself 
to pieces fer corn, an’a big full field right square before you a 
shakin’ its big years at you like as if it was a-sayin ‘ Don’t you 
wisht you had us ?’” 

“’Spose ye git ketched, Rose ? ” 

‘J don’t reckon I will,” said Rose ; ‘an’ anyhow, I’m only goin’ 
to borry it; I’ll take it, ever’ year, back again sometime.” 

A man was riding along that morning by the big cornfield, 
where the snow lay deep among the stalks and heaped in little. 
round tufts upon the huge, heavy ears that hung all ungathered, 
though this was December. 

“Blamed Western keerlessness,” he muttered, rubbing his 
weatherward ear with a big, mittened hand. “Ef I weren't 
Missouri raised myself, I’d say shucks take the Westerners 
anyhow, I’m a Injun ef I wouldn’t.” 

He was a broadly built man of thirty-five, with an honest 
brown face and twinkling black eyes. The latter twinkled still 
more in amazement, as, turning a corner, he saw a girl, with her 
arms full of corn, scrambling over the fence. The damp, fresh 
snow was clinging about the bottom of her dress, and she wore on 
her head a square of red and brown linsey, folded three-corner- 
wise. He stopped his horse, and asked gravely, though in- 
differently : 

“Whut ye packin’ off the Squire’s corn fer ?” 

“’Cause,” answered Rose, defiantly, with her steady gray 
eyes full on his face, “I wasn’t a-goin’ to let my cow starve, 
an’ all that corn a-standin’ there when I hadn’t none. Ef you 
want to tell the Squire, jest go. Cherry ‘ll have one good feed 
"fore he gets here.” 

“Shucks, I wouldn’t tell him fer a pretty,” said the man. 
“T reckon hit’s nigh about mine as much it’s his’n, anyhow.” 

“ Yourn?” 
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“Ves,mom. Got a mortgage on the whole mess of the 
Squire’s propity, mill an’ all—didn’t ’low hit was no secret ; helt 
it fer along spell. See, he borried money of me to buy a lot 
o’ new lan’ out at Muddy—’t never done him no good; it’s 
more’n jew now, too; but he lows he’ll pay it, ef I wait awhile, 
an’ I reckon he will sometime. I ain’t a-keerin’ so much fer 
the money jest now noway, an’ I don’t like to be mean an’ 
fractious about it; ’s that yer house yonder? ” 

' “Yes, that’s my Granny’s cabin.” 

“Who's yer Granny ?” 

“ Granny Tucker.” ; 

“Well, now, shore, you don’t say! Why, I knowed Granny 
Tucker when I weren’t kneehigh to a hoptoad—ain’t saw her 
fer better’n twenty year, though. Raised goober-peas on the 
sheers fer her a-many a-time when I wuz a chap, ’fore yer mam- 
my an’ pappy died. They’s a-livin’ over t’wards Sandy then, an’ 
so was my folks—Harlow’s my name, Dave Harlow. I’m 
a-lookin’ up some yearlin’s ’t strayed off. Never knowed Granny 
Tucker lived out this-a-way, ’r I’d a-been yere ’forenow. Law! 
I'd love to see Granny ag’in! ” 

“T reckon she’d be proud to see you,” answered Rose. 
“’Pears like she most thought the Harlows was kinfolks, the way 
she’s allus a-talkin’ about ’em. Jest light off at them bars an’ 
hitch your nag, an’ go in an’ see Granny.” 

“That’s whut I will, mom,” answered Mr. Harlow, heartily. 
“An’ I’d a-come twict as fur ’s what I hev ter see Granny Tucker.” 


“ H’lo, Harlow!” 

“ H’lo, Squire! Howdy?” 

“ Whut’s a-makin’ ye look so oncommon sour? ” 

“I’m ketched, Squire, slicker’n a-whistle. Thet ther’ gret, 
long-consarned trial’s a-comin’ off at last, yonder, at Muddy.” 

“ An’ yer hef ter set ?” 

Harlow nodded. 

“On the jury. Wisht I cud set on the Jedge, fer ketchin’ 
o’ me. Be mighty nigh corn-plantin’ time when I get off. 
Yer'll be a-plowin’ ’stid 0’ a-gatherin’, I reckon.” 

The Squire began to chuckle. 

‘‘Needn’t be much s’prised ef you find me fixin’ ter marry 
when ye git back—'thout you hustle right smart.” 

“ Fixin’ ter marry—whut! you ?” 

“Well, now, looky yere!” Squire Gridley, who was out in 
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the mild gray winter afternoon, helping his men in the long- 
neglected corn-gathering, and had hailed Harlow as he rode 
by, now pitched a thick ear into the waiting wagon, came for- 
ward and clambered upon the fence, selecting a smooth, level 
rail for a seat, and began meditatively to whittle a notch out 
alongside of him with his knife. 

“Whut’s the matter with me a marryin’? [I ain’t no Methu- 
sely, ’n I do’no’s I’m so overly bad-lookin’, neither.” Cer- 
tainly not at all bad-looking was the Squire, though big and 
burly, with a broad, square face, and bushy black whiskers. 

Harlow eyed him critically. 

“Well,” he returned, finally, with unprejudiced sincerity, 
“you ain’t ugly enough to skeer a shoat to death, I reckon.” 

The Squire, who seemed to have been dwelling upon some 
thought of his own, again broke into a chuckling laugh. 
Harlow perceived no occasion for levity, and inquired, gravely: 

“Who you reckon ’ll hev you, Squire ? ” 

The Squire’s amusement appeared to increase; his broad face 
was creased in a dozen different directions by his inward mirth. 

“ Darned ef she weren’t the spunkiest little cat ever / seen,” 
was his somewhat irrelevant observation. ‘See yere, Harlow, 
you needn’t to be ridin’ round Granny Tucker’s s’ much; I’ve 
tuck a notion to Rose, myself.” 

Harlow sent a sharp, keen gaze at the Squire’s face from 
under his drooping hat brim. 

“‘She’s a cur’us little cat, but I’ll swan I like her,” went on the 
Squire, some memory inspiring another series of chuckles. 
“Orto of saw her, Harlow, a-stompin’ up the hill like she was 
Queen Beersheby, with a armful o’ corn, an’ sayin’ ‘ Yere’s the 
corn I borried out’n your fiel’ once, Squire, when I hadn’t none 
—an’ ef you leave it there an’ I git out agin, I’ll do jest the 
same agin, an’ your steers ruinted more’n that for me last fall,’ 
es sassy es a bluejay ’t eats up your cherries ’n then bobs his 
head at you off’n a tree when you're a rippin’ aroun’ at him, an’ 
sort 0’ winks an’ says ‘Hey?’ Quare how many times I’ve saw 
that gal an’ never knowed she were es pretty es a pair o’ red 
shoes an’ es spry es a hoppergrass; wouldn’t I like to see her 
a-clippin’ it round the ole house—’n that’s whut I ‘low to do. 
Whut ye lookin’ so bristly about, Harlow? Needn’t to be frac- 
tious—she ain’t yourn, es I know of.” 

‘“« Never sayed she were mine,” retorted Harlow, as he started 
forward, “but that ain’t no reason I’ve got a week to fool away 
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yere, listenin’ at your yarns, when that ole jury’s a-waitin’ fer me. 
Come, Pete!” 

Up the lane went the big gray horse at a brisk lope, Harlow 
with his black brows meeting in a solid line above his nose, pon- 
dering darkly as the great fields flew past. 


February was well on its way when he came back; the 
winter was a mild one that year; there had just been a snow, 
one of those soft, moist February snows, that cling, plume-like, 
to tree and shrub, and bend the long cedar branches to the 
ground with damp heaviness, and then shrink, dissolve, and 
trickle slowly away, soaking into the banked dead leaves, even 
before the sun breaks through the vaporous gray clouds. The 
- air was mild, with that balminess sometimes known in February, 
which seems to float and penetrate far beyond the wind and hail 
of March, and draw its influences from April’s softness. To 
Dave Harlow, riding down the lane on his gray horse, there was 
nothing apparent in all this but a gray February thaw, and as 
he approached the neighborhood of Squire Gridley’s house, his 
mind became too much absorbed by the evidences of unusual 
stir and bustle going on there to have paid heed to any ordinary 
atmospheric influences. The best carpet was out ona line in the 
yard, being vigorously beaten by a small buy with a pole; doors 
and windows were wide open, and there was a swishing sound of 
mopping and scouring, and an odor of fresh paint in the air, and 
Aunt Mahaly Spigot, who did the odd jobs for the neighborhood, 
was on a stepladder with a bucket of steaming soapsuds at her 
feet, washing the front windows. Harlow took it all in with 
apprehensive conclusion. A man came riding along from behind 
him and met another man, a jeans-clothed farmer with a load of 
hoop-poles, just ahead. Both men turned their heads andstared 
at the Squire’s house, then nodded at each other. 

‘Hustlin’ up fer the weddin’ mighty lively,” said one. The 
other grinned. 

_ Mighty short courtin’-—Squire was allus jest that-a-way; 
they say ’twas take me er leave me now, mighty quick, when he 
went atter her; an’ she tuck him.” 

“How'd he come to pitch onto her all of a suddent, 
anyhow?” 

“ How’d she come to hev him ’s whut /’d love to know— 
‘cause I hearn tell she had a beau—do’no who.” The hoop- 
pole farmer shrugged his jeans-covered shoulders. 
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“ Hit’s the longest pole ’t knocks the most ‘simmons, so I’ve 
hearn.” Then the men laughed, nodded and passed on, each on 
his own business bent; and Harlow, jogging on down the lane, 
drew his black eyebrows together, and felt in his pocket to see 
if a certain document was there. 

Restlessly and impatiently he repeated the action again and 
again, as he rode on. 

“ Hit’s here, Pete,” he observed, patting his horse’s heavy 
mane as one might pat a confidential comrade on the shoulder, 
“safte and sound enough, fur es that goes; but now—shell I, er 
shain’t I, make a heap o’ trouble fer him—that’s the queshion. 
I ‘lowed that were settled when I fetched it from Muddy, an’ I’d 
hev it did first pop, ef him and her hed fixed it up to marry, I 
did shore; but now, ’pears like es if somethin’ won't let me; 
seems like it’d be a onnery mean little trick. I ain’t no angel, but 
I ain’t never done nothin’ es I know of to spile my chainces fer 
ever bein’ one, an’ hit might now, ef I done it; I don’t b’leeve 
my mammy, es good a prayin’ woman es ever knit stockin’s, 
would ever done no sich, an’ I reckon ef I want to get wher she’s 
went, I’ll hev to foller her tracks mighty closte. . Pete, / ain’t 
never seen ary gal like Rose Tucker, an’ ef I ain’t got her an’ 
_kain’t hev her, that ain’t no good solid reason I ortn’t to want 
her an’ them ’at belongs to her to hev all the good the’ kin in 
this worl’, is it? .An’ shucks take it all, Pete, I won’t do no sich 
a low-down spity little trick es I ‘lowed, the Lord helpin’ me, an’ 
T’ll go straight now an’ tell her ’t I hope him an’ her’ll be happy, 
an’ I’m a-goin’ to wish ’em much joy, with a honest heart, ef 
it is all stomped on an’ broke.” 

Granny Tucker was alone in the little cabin when Dave en- 
tered, baking a pan of dodgers in the hot coals in the fireplace; 
a kettle of pork hung upon the sooty black hook, simmering and 
sputtering. 

“ Well, bless the weet: ” was her greeting; “I ‘lowed you's 
tuck up er somethin’, you an’ them other fellers—looks like hit 
was more’n a year since you’s yere. Rose, she was a-’lowin’ you 
wouldn’t be back tell atter the weddin’.” 

“*Twouldn’t of broke no bones, es I know of, ef I weren’t,” 
returned Harlow, gloomily; “hit could go on all the same, I 
reckon.” 

“T reckon so,” Granny cheerfuily concurred. ‘ Rose, she 
got a init though she weren't no-ways lookin’ fer it, an’ she 
‘lowed: 
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“‘Whut ?”’ interposed Dave, blankly; ‘“‘whut you talkin’ about, 
Granny ?” 

“ Bless the worl’, I thought ye Azowed /’’ Granny’s voice was 
shrill with wonder. ‘’Peared like es ef ye knowed all about it 
when you fust come in—now you look like you was plum 
stunted.” 

“Granny,” said Dave, “I "lowed hit was Rose ’t was goin’ to 
be married; ain’t¢ she?—tell me quick, Granny; I jest natcher’ly 
cain’t stan’ it no longer.” 

“Set down, Dave,” said Granny; “don’t stan’ ther’ lookin’ 
like es ef ye was goin’ to fly all tosmash; Squire Gridley’s 
a-goin’ to marry Widder Peters,.’t lives out on Turkey Brainch; 
kine o’ kinfolks; him an’ Joe Peters was cousins. Squire, he 
come yere jest atter you was gone—Rose sayed fer me to not 
tell you, but I reckon I will—he come yere a talkin’ an’ a takin’ 
on, an’ nothin’ wouldn’t do him but Rose must hev him, whether 
er no; mighty cur’us, whut / say, a rich man like him, an’ allus 
been sot up so highlike, an’ never hardly a-sayin’ dog to his 
neighbors, an’ Rose a-hookin’ his corn an’ then a-tellin’ it to his 
face, an’ then him a-comin’ an’ a-puttin’ at her to hev him— 
mighty cur’us. An’ Rose, she wouldn’t nigh listen at him, 
wouldn’t hev nothin’ to say about marryin’; got him riled up 
_ finally, an’ s’e, ‘I’ve been a-fixin’ to marry, an’ darned ef I 
don’t marry; I don’t ast nary woman twicet;’ reckon, s’e, ‘ the 
Widder Peters ’d sling that there Bill Gozey over quick enough 
to make his head swim ’f l’s to go an say the word,’ an’ s’e, 
‘hit’s jest whut I'll do.’ An’ hope to die ’f he didn’t; an he’s 
sent Rose a invite to the weddin’.” : 

“Whur’s Rose at?” asked Dave, briefly. 

“ Milkin’,” returned Granny; ‘yonder she comes ’crost the 
lot—law, she'll be in quick enough—needn’t rush out that-a-way, 
knockin’ things eendways an’ drappin’ yer hat in the apple-but- 
ter kag.” But Dave was gone before Granny reached the end 
of her expostulation. 

The gray February day was near its close; not so mild or so 
soft as its awakening had been; a shrill, rasping east wind had 
sprung up, and the low, sodden clouds threatened another snow; 
there was a dull, dingy yellow streak in the west, not at all prom- 
ising. But Dave and Rose, approaching the cabin on the bleak 
hillside, hand in hand, Dave carrying the bucket of milk in his 
unengaged hand, gave no thought to wind or cloud or coming 
snow, for to them all the future was rose-colored. 


THE ARBITRATOR* 


By Morey ROBERTS 





ERY well, P’ll do it for you,” said Gurdon, “I'd _ 
just as soon you should have it as Parsons, for 
he is always kicking about prices.” 

“ All right, then,” said Fredericks, in a pre- 
occupied way; ‘‘let me see it as soon as you 
have it done, or you migh* send in part.” 

And as he turned to his desk Gurdon nodded, shoved a half- 
burnt cigar between his big teeth, and went out to his club in 
the purlieus of St. James’s. He chuckled joyfully as he went. 

‘‘TLanded my fish rather neatly that time,” he said, as he 
stayed at a corner and struck a match on a much-scratched 

’ brick. ‘I might have had more trouble in placing it. But now 
I must do it. Six weeks’ hard labor, and, I suppose, one hun- 
dred pounds. That was the implied price.” : 

He went into the club familiarly known as the Paste and 
Scissors Arms; and, ordering a large gin-and-bitters, sat down 
to consider matters and methods. But presently Rivers came 
in.. He was the very antithesis of Gurdon, who bulked large 
and red and fiery, and could look murderous after three drunks, 
for Rivers was thin and dark and small, and deliberate with the 
choicest Oxford deliberation, and by no means given to any 
form of violence. It was reported that he understood the Alps, 
and a rumor once gained considerable credence that after a late 
supper in his rooms he undertook to demonstrate the ‘glissade 
by tobogganing in a teatray down the stairs. But this may have 
been invention, for Rivers denied it consistently, and he might 
well have forgotten what none of his guests were in any state to 
remember. 

“Ts there anything new, Gurdon?” asked Rivers, as he sat 
down. 


* From ‘‘ The English Illustrated Magazine.”’ 
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“Teatrays are at a discount,” said Gurdon, gravely, ‘but 
embrocations are firm.” 

Rivers smiled wearily. Fy 

“That is not new, Gurdon. Have you done any work 
lately ?” 

“‘T never work,” said Gurdon. “Work as I take it is a rea- 
sonable and regular application of one’s energies to definite 
ends, and I only go in for unreasonable and irregular bursts of 
chaotic mental activity. Now, I understand you work. I often 
hear you say you are going to do so. Believing that you speak 
the truth, I respect your industry, and mourn my own incapacity 
for continued exertion.” 

“You are cheerful this morning,” said Rivers, “and keep up 
your pose. But what do you do when you disappear for three 
months at a time?” 

“‘T consider the lilies,” said Gurdon, gravely, “until I am in 
immediate danger of starvation. Then I work for a week, fifteen 
hours a day, and smoke fifteen cigars and some pipes, and drink 
a bucket of tea and a bottle of whiskey. And I come back to 
town with fifty thousand words of miscellaneous matter, which 
I dispose of during the next three months. I have no nerves 
left, and am a perfect wreck, an empty bottle, a stove-in cask, a 
dried-up spring, the shadow of my full self. I am amorphous, 
blotched, bleared, gibbous, gas¢ado, wasted. Then I come and 
look at you, and sit here and grow again. I am nearly ready 
now——” 

“T see the energy coming up in-you,” said Rivers. ‘ But 
you are a full-sized idiot to work like that.” 

“ Every man to his method,” cried Gurdon, touching the bell. 
“Have a gin-and-bitters, Rivers? ” 

They drank together, and Gurdon expanded; his red beard 
‘glowed. 

“T’m going to do a good month’s work for Fredericks,” 
said he. 

‘Mind what you are doing,” said Rivers. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Stamp his letters.” 

“It’s a verbal agreement.” 

“Then you'll quarrel, and he’ll do you.” 

Gurdon looked ugly. 

“T’'ll bash his brains out if he tries. But he won’t. It is too 
clear for him to get out of it.” 
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“What are you doing for him?” asked Rivers. 

“ Seven long articles on Seven Popular Asses,” said Gurdon, 
indiscreetly. ‘But I have liberty to serve them as if I were an 
intoxicated humorist of a costermonger knocking his donkey in 
the Old Kent Road. He will edit the libelous matter with a 
Big Blue Pencil.” 

“ Give it them,” said Rivers. “I wish I was in a position to 

be one of them.” 
* “So do I,” said Gurdon, softly, as a gentle prospect of # per 
cent. on x copies opened out to him. “ For I would sling jour- 
nalism—yea, and all writing—and go out into the unsophisticated 
universe and be a man. I must have another drink.” 

“ With me,” said Rivers. 

He ordered it, and Gurdon continued: 

“What luck a man has! I should have made a most sweet 
pirate—an amiable and intelligent filibuster. And here I am 
leading forlorn hopes against the Seven Champions of Bourgeois- 
dom. Good-bye. I’m off.” 

He departed swiftly, and for a long month was not seen of 
men. 

But in five weeks a gaunt wreck swung into the Harbor of 
Refuge, and went ashore heavily in a big armchair. 

“Bring me a gin-and-bitters,” said the wreck. ‘“ And have 
you seen Mr. Rivers to-day ?” 

“He’s usually in to lunch, sir,” replied the waiter. Sure 
enough, Rivers came in at half-past one. 

“‘ The devil! ” said he, when he caught sight of Gurdon, “so 
you're back. Glad tosee you! Have yousmitten the Seven Asses?” 

Gurdon groaned. 

“T’ve done it, man; finished last night. And to think of all 
the rot I’ve read in order to get through. I’ve been at it seven 
to ten hours a day for a month. I stayed at a little inn down at ° 
Shoreham, but I don’t think I wandered further than the bar. 
Yes, I once went to the stables with a drunken visitor to inspect 
ahorse. I’ve had a deuce of a time.” 

“So I should think,” said Rivers, seriously; “ and doesn’t it 
ever occur to you that it’s suicide to go on like that ?” 

Gurdon grunted. 

“ What’s the odds? Now I’ve to badger Fredericks. It’s a 
new form of hard labor.” 

“‘ Let me hear how you get on,” said Rivers. “I’m curious 
to know if he pays up.” 
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“ He'll pay,” said Gurdon. “TI shall write every other day 
till he does.” 

But he wrote every other day for a week, and then every day 
for another week before a check came. 

That night Rivers met Gurdon coming down the Strand like 
a fireship in a tideway. He loomed gigantic, and his ragged 
red beard looked like flame ; women stared at him and laughed 
half nervously when he had passed, but men got out of his way, 
and nothing less than a city policeman, used to regulating traffic, 
would have stopped him. His eyes glittered, and he was cursing 
in a thick, dry whisper. He saw Rivers, and halting, laid his big 
paw on his shoulder and swept him off down the street, 

‘What the devil’s gone wrong ?” asked Rivers, calmly. 

“ He sent me fifty pounds,” said Gurdon in a voice that would 
have split a fog like a gunshot. ‘“ Now what I want is advice, 
my boy—nice cool, wise advice, with an iceberg of due deliber- 
ation in it. Shall I catch him and sweep the Strand with him, 
or shall I wreck his office and set it on fire, or shall I wring his 
neck and plead public benefit, or what shall I do?” 

Rivers gave him a slight sheer which sent him out of the 
Strand into King William Street, and they drifted past Toole’s 
Theatre like a big blundering barge and little river tug. 

“You will do none of these things, Gurdon,” he said, 
quietly. ‘I should recommend your calmly pointing out to 
him that he has only sent half, and then, if he doesn’t cash up, 
sue him.” 

“ Sue him?” roared Gurdon. ‘Can I catch his sweet breath 
of a month ago and pay the penalty and stick a sixpenny stamp 
on it? If he’s a mean hound, why he is, and verbal] agreements 
without witnesses don’t count for much. He would set up cus- 
tom and common rates, and I should get County Court justice, 
and have to pay costs. No, no; I’ll catch him and knock the 
stuffing out of him.” 

“ He’s as big and strong as you are,” said Rivers, “and you 
might get the worst of it, and go to jail, too.” 

Gurdon stopped. 

“T tell you, Rivers, I could lick a church full of such, I could; 
you bet I could.” 

And letting out suddenly he hit a shop shutter such a crack 
with his huge fist that the street resounded. 

“ Don’t,” said Rivers; “come up to my rooms and we'll talk 
it over.” 
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_ And about two o’clock in the morning he put an intoxicated 
but mollified giant into a stray hansom and sent him home. 

But Gurdon did no other work than write letters to Fredericks. 
He kept up a continual bombardment of them till the editor grew 
sick and angry. He wanted to punch his contributor’s head 
just as much as the contributor desired to punch his. But public. 
opinion on one side and Rivers on the other kept them both from 
an open scandal. . 

“What am I to do with this fellow ? ” he asked his chief clerk 
in despair. The clerk might have suggested “Pay him,” but 
did not. He was quite accustomed to Fredericks’ getting some- 
thing for nothing or much for a little. So, at last, he thought 
of arbitration. 

“Tf he sues me he’s certain not to get a full verdict, but he'll 
be nasty,” said Fredericks, “and, besides, the advertisement would 
be worth the money to him. If I get Hayden, or Siblock, or 
Grayson to arbitrate, they’ll see how absurd the price is. They 
wouldn’t get more themselves than what I sent him.” 

So he wrote and suggested that as the matter in dispute was 
so small, arbitration would be a good way to settle it. Gurdon 
pondered over the letter, and took Rivers’ advice again. 

“Take him on,” said Rivers; ‘“you’re sure to land some- 
thing.” 

Gurdon brought his fist down on the table. 

“If I didn’t believe I should get the full amount I wouldn’t 
arbitrate!” he roared. ‘“ He’s a swindler, a ruffian, a mean, 
sneaking, crawling, beastly journalistic parasite.” 

“Tf you think that way you shouldn’t arbitrate,” suggested 
Rivers. But Gurdon was torrential, blind, blundering, and would 
not listen. He wrote and asked who was to act as arbitrator. 

Fredericks suggested Grayson, a very popular man of letters, 
who, having come into considerable money, rarely did any work. 

“ He’s the very man,” said Rivers, when he heard of it. 

“But I don’t know him,” said Gurdon; “and he’s such a 
general favorite, I know I sha’n’t like him. And if I don’t like 
him, and he goes against me, I shall carry on most shamefully.” 

Rivers rebuked him. 

“ Of all the absurd, impossible creatures I ever saw, Gurdon,” 
he said, severely, ‘“ you are the most absurd and impossible.” 

So he calmed Gurdon down, and got him to accept Grayson 
as arbitrator. And that night Gurdon spent ten pounds of the 
full fifty which he was to get, as he firmly believed. And Fred- 
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ericks gambled away the best part of the fifty which he believed 
he had saved. His losses made him smart, and he lost his 
temper and swore in the card-room. A man who was no friend 
of his threatened to report him to the committee, and this set 
Fredericks on a regular tear. He was as much given to that 
kind of thing as Gurdon, and he was to the full as reckless a 
fool. It was good luck that they did not meet that night, or there 
would have been flaring headlines for the evening papers the 
next day. ; 

"In the afternoon Grayson came to see Gurdon at his chambers, 
and the journalist found him very pleasant and genial, and quite 
as clever as his reputation would have led him to suppose. He 
listened to Gurdon’s wild denunciations of his editor, and to his 
theory o! the agreement. 

“I’m sorry I undertook this, Mr. Gurdon,” said Grayson, 
gloomily ; *‘it looks as if I had to believe that either you or 
Fredericks must be a liar.” 

Gurdon intimated cheerfully that he hadn’t the least objection 
to his thinking as badly as he liked of Fredericks. But that did 
not quite settle it. 

“T don’t see that I can take either your account or his into 
consideration,” said Grayson; “if I fix a price it must be on 
the general grounds of fair journalistic prices for such signed 
work.” 

So Gurdon grunted and they shook hands, and Grayson went 
to inspect the seven articles on the Seven Asses. 

He reported to Fredericks that he considered a fair price would 
be another twenty-five pounds—making in all seventy-five. He 
sent a note to this effect to Gurdon as well, and washed his hands 
of the matter with a resolution never to act as arbitrator again. 

He pleased neither ; indeed, both were furious. 

For this call of another twenty-five pounds struck Fredericks 
in a tender spot. His account was overdrawn, and his magazine 
was moribund, or, at the least, very sadly ailing. Worry of all 
kinds had driven him half crazy, and now his overcharged nerves 
' went off in an explosion. 

As for Gurdon, who was relying on that fatal fifty pounds to 
pay his rent and his club subscription, he fairly tore his hair and 
beard. But all his wrath was now directed against the unfor- 
tunate arbitrator. 

“ He evidently thought I was the liar,” he said, “for how 
could any man not see that my tale was the only credible one?” 
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He went out and started drinking at a terrible rate. And 
when he drank fast he never became obviously intoxicated. His 
appearance was that of a madman. It was a pity that Rivers 
wasn't at hand with his nice deliberate manner and his carefully 
enunciated common wisdom to drop a little cold water into this 
bubbling, boiling pot. But Rivers was at work. If he had 
guessed what was happening he would have left a chapter un- 
finished and have come down to look after this gunpowder barge 
once more adrift in the fairway. However, he knew nothing, 
and he could not stop or order differently the course of coming 
events, 

By eleven o’clock that night Fredericks, too, had drunk suffi- 
cient champagne and mixed liquors to lose what was left of his 
discretion, never at any time over-much. 

“ Confound Grayson!” he swore to himself. ‘I wonder if 
he has told Gurdon? Isn’t there anything which I forgot, any- 
thing I ought to have let him know? I'll go and see the cursed 
fool! I wish I had never let it go to arbitration!” 

He stood in the hall of the club, pondering. The porter came 
up to him. . 

““ Was it you ordered a hansom, sir?” 

That decided Fredericks. ; 

“ Yes,” he declared, and getting in, he drove off to Grayson’s 
rooms. 

The night was fine and brilliant, the streets crowded. But 
there was just that touch of cold in it which catches a man who 
has not been over-careful in his dinner and after-dinner drinks. 
He entered the cab passably sober and came out intoxicated. 
He quarreled with the cabman; he returned abuse with abuse, 
and finally offered to fight the man. 

“You're three stone over my weight,” said the driver, “ and I 
should get hauled up and lose my license. You’re no gentleman, 
that’s what you ain’t.” 

And Fredericks went up the stairs in a towering rage. He 
put it all down to Grayson, and cursed him in the common 
language understanded of the people. He found the arbitrator’s 
oak unsported, and he knocked loudly and knocked again. Then 
he listened, and was answered with a snore. He turned the 
handle and went in, to find the room in utter darkness. 

“ Grayson, is that you?” he said. Advancing a step, he 
tripped up, and in an instant was locked in a strong embrace. 

“Let go!” he shouted; and the next moment he was loosed, 
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and got a crack which half stunned him. His self-restraint was 
gone. He went for his opponent, whose figure he now saw 
dimly by the gaslight outside the opened door, and pounded for 
all he was worth. He never gave Grayson so much credit for 
being a fighter. “ll murder you!” he muttered. ‘ You im- 
mortal idiot, I’ll arbitrate you!” 

And grappling with him, they reeled over the room, capsizing 
chairs and table, and generally reducing the whole place toa 
perfect wreck. But suddenly they fell across the sofa, and he 
got such a blow on the side of his head that he lost conscious- 
ness. 

The room was still dark when he came to, and he found him- 
self lying on top of his opponent, whose breathing he could 
scarcely discern. He was now a bit sobered. 

‘« By Jove! I hope I haven’t killed him,” he said, and getting 
clear of the sofa he took a match from his pocket and lighted 
the gas. As he turned round he saw Grayson in front of him, 
looking perfectly thunderstruck. The arbitrator was so neat and 
in such good trim that Fredericks for a moment felt that it was 
all a dream. 

“T thought I’d killed you,” said he. 

“What have been doing to the room ?” said the arbitrator. 

“What did you strike me for ?” said Fredericks, plucking up 
a bit. ; 

“ You're mad,” said Grayson; “ what do you mean ?” 

Fredericks shrugged his shoulders. 

“T’ve been punching you for this last ten minutes,” he mut- 
tered. 

“‘Confound you!” said the arbitrator, angrily; “you have 
smashed a hundred pounds’ worth of china and furniture; you’re 
drunk, sir. This comes of doing something to oblige you. Get 
out of this.” 

And poor Fredericks, who was still stupid with the blow which 
made him insensible, obeyed like a child. Grayson saw him off, 
and sported his oak. Coming back, he looked ruefully at the 
mischief which had been done, and tried to arbitrate on that. He 
cursed a little, and went into his bedroom ; but he heard a noise 
behind him and came back. Gurdon was standing in the middle 
of the room looking absolutely ghastly, with blood running down 
his face from a cut in his head. 

“What the blazes are you in my rooms for?” said Grayson, 
who began to believe he was dreaming. 
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“What did you strike me for and kick me?” said Gurdon in 


a confused and foolish voice. ‘I was quiet enough till you did 
that. I only just wanted to speak to you. I thought I had 
killed you.” 


Grayson sat down and whistled. 

““When did you come here?” 

“T don’t know,” said Gurdon, plaintively. 

“ How did you get in?” 

‘‘T knocked and came in and sat down to wait a bit for you. 
And then you struck me.” 

Grayson laughed scornfully. 

“No, I didn’t; it was Fredericks, and a pretty mess you’ve 
made of him,” said he. “He won’t be able to show up for a 
month.” 

Gurdon wiped his face with a handkerchief and looked hap- 
pier. 

“ Then I’m all right,” said he. ‘I was afraid it was you, 
and I’m afraid we’ve hurt your furniture. I’m very sorry, Gray- 
son.” 

“ Who’s going to pay for this?” said Grayson. ‘ My placeis 
wrecked.” 

“You will have to settle it with me and that beast Fredericks,” 
suggested Gurdon, dolefully, who began to see that a check for 
twenty-five pounds would look very small against so much 


damage. 

But Grayson smiled, and rising, unlocked his door in a very 
suggestive way. 

“ What!” said he, “settle anything with money in it between 
you and Fredericks? Not very much. Good-night, Mr. 
Gurdon.” 








VALENTINE—SCHLOSS * 


By Roperr N. STEPHENS 


T occurred to Valentine, as he looked down big 
and brilliant Broadway one night, when people 
were pouring out of the theatres, and the rum- 
ble of cabs, the light clang of the cable-car 
gongs, the voices and footfalls of pleasure- 
seekers and the cry of the white-garbed tamale 
men made gay hubbub together, that one might 





have as strange adven- 
tures in New York as 
ever Haroun al Ras- 








chid had found in Bagdad, a Dumas hero in Paris, or Sherlock 
Holmes in London. Adventures, like most other desirable 
things in this world, come more commonly to those who seek 
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them. He resolved forthwith to put his notion to the test. 
The search for remarkable experiences became the chief occu- 
pation of his life. 

He had time and money sufficient for the indulgence of his 
caprice. Until his thirtieth year he had earned his living, 
by filling a genteel position at a moderate salary. Suddenly had 
come the unexpected in the shape of a bequest from a relation, 
of whom he had deserved nothing. It enabled him to live with 
. ease, and in his quiet way he reveled in his newly-found leisure. 

He had rooms on Thirtieth Street, read, went to the theatre, and 
loafed at cafés in good company. He had spent two years hap- 
pily abroad, and now at thirty-four he found himself entirely 
contented with his circumstances. He was once chided by a 
friend for what the latter termed the un-American spirit he dis- 
played in not working. ‘I don’t see how a man can live,” said 
this friend, ‘‘ without being of some use in the world.” 

Valentine smiled, and slowly blew a mouthful of cigar smoke 
toward the ceiling of the café. It was after dinner. 

“« My dear boy,” said Valentine, “it would be quite wrong for 
me to be an idler if things were differently managed in this 
world. But, as things are, why should I keep some needy man 
out of a place by filling it myself? If mankind divided equally 
the results of labor, then I could by working help my fellow- 
men. In that case, the more workers there were the less work 
would be required of each toward producing enough for all. 
But the amount of work done by one man does not vary pro- 
portionately as the aggregate production varies. When the pro- 
duction is to be lessened, the number of men employed is les- 

-sened. Often overproduction, instead of bringing surplus to all, 
brings distress to many, for it brings them loss of employment. 
The world is crowded with men who must work orstarve. Shall 
I, who don’t need to work to keep from starving, take work 
away from some poor devil who does ?” 

Although a man of leisure, Valentine did some good in the 
world. He distributed charity quietly as he went, employing 
much of his time in seeking out cases of real need. In more 
than one miserable tenement his tall, slender, striding figure, 
faultlessly dressed, was a welcome sight, and his smooth, pale, 
clean-cut face, his serene, frank blue eyes, were held in grateful 
memory. 

He liked the dramatic and the picturesque, and, as no one 
volunteered to share the pleasure of his search for them, he 
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hunted them without company. He had been a solitary spec- 
tator of many little dramas of real life before he took up the 


intention of making himself an actor in such dramas. It need 
hardly be added that he 












was a lover of the night gg ye r 
and of the older and Yy ic 


"queerer parts of the city. 
It was in October that | | 


eh ey 


Valentine conceived the idea of passing for two persons. 
He had a strong imagination. He knew that he could be 
Valentine part of the time and imagine himself someone 
else the rest of the time. The novel pleasure of supposing 
himself someone else would not be lessened by his know- 
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ing himself to be still Valentine while he was enjoying that 
pleasure. As Valentine, he could when disguised be an inter- 
ested spectator of his doings in the réle of the imagined person. 
He would delude other people, but not himself. He did not 
desire the real self and the assumed self to be in contrast, the 
one embodying the good haif, the other the bad half of a man, 
after the fashion of Dr. Jekyll. Nor had he Dr. Jekyll’s means 
of transformation ; in fact, in his case there would be no inner 
transformation; and the change from the other person back 
to Valentine would be effected by a mere doffing of superficial 
disguise and of a state of mind voluntarily assumed. It was 
little matter what the ‘“‘ other person” should be like. The whole 
substance of his caprice was to enjoy the unique experience of 
seeming for a time to be some other being—any other being— 
than himself. It would be treating his imagination to a refresh- 
ment analogous to that which a man gets when he seeks a 
change of air. 

So he chose for his other self the name of Heinrich Schloss 
and the fictitious personality of a clever, noisy young German of 
small fortune, not long from Heidelberg, recently arrived in 
New York for the purpose of finding a life occupation in the 
new country; given to gay living and zestful drinking and loud 
singing of Bacchanalian lyrics; necessarily with no New York 
acquaintances at the outset, and so depending on chance to give 
him comrades in hilarity. Valentine would make Heinrich 
Schloss a familiar aud cheerful figure at German restaurants, 
“rathskellers,” and bier-stubes. He was good at imitating dia- 
lects, and he would as Schloss speak English with a refined 
German accent. As to outer appearance, he would dress him- 
self like a freshly imported German of good family, brush his 
pliable hair straight back from his forehead, and wear a curling 
blond mustache, pasted on in small tufts, as are the really decep- 
tive false mustaches worn on the stage by actors bést skilled in 
‘“ make-up.” : 

He determined that no one else should know or suspect 
Schloss to be Valentine. It would be necessary for him to have 
some place which he could enter as one person and leave as an- 
other without exciting suspicion. He would have to take lodg- 
ings where his acquaintances would drop in less frequently than 
they were in the habit of doing at his Thirtieth Street rooms. 

He scanned newspaper advertisements of “Rooms to Let— 
Furnished,” and looked at the outsides of several of the houses 
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indicated in them. To be out of the way of his acquaintances, 
whose ordinary stamping-ground lay not so far from Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue, he decided to go east of Fourth Avenue. He 
finally chose a good-looking, old-fashioned brownstone house in 
a good-looking, old-fashioned brownstone row in one of the cross- 
town streets not south of Union Square or north of Thirty-fourth 
Street. 

“T want rooms,” he said to the landlady, whom he met in the 
well-kept front parlor, “ for a friend of mine and myself. There 
must be a front room, to serve as a parlor, and a sleeping-room 
with two beds.” ; 

“ My third floor front room is vacant and so is the room be- 
hind it,” said the woman, her manner showing a desire to please, 

‘based on the favorable impression that Valentine seemed to have 
made on her at first sight. 

The rooms, as Valentine found, were fairly large and comfort- 
able-looking enough, and, with some small changes in the furni- 
ture, would make an agreeable abode. ‘The price was not too 
high, and Valentine ended by taking them, to the evident satis- 
faction of the landlady, a quiet, self-contained woman of about 
forty, not handsome, but with the pleasing air of a person not 
prone to meddling. ~ 

‘“ We'll have our things moved in this afternoon,” said Valen- 
tine, taking in with a last comprehensive look the old-fashioned, 
substantial aspect of the front room. ‘My friend will come in 
later. He is a young German who hasn't yet settled on an occu- 
pation. He goes about the city a good deal and often makes 
trips to other places. He keeps late hours, too, and so you’re 
not likely to see him very often.” 

“No occupation ?” said the landlady dubiously. 

Valentine smiled. ‘Not yet. He has a good income with- 
out having to work. I’m sure you'll find him a most desirable 
lodger. His name, by the way, is Schloss. Mine is Valentine.” 

Late that afternoon a dray arrived with Valentine’s trunks, 
book-cases, desk, some pieces of furniture, and a lot of knick- 
knacks ; and before nightfall he found himself established, ready 
to begin his double life. He took care to get two night-keys 
from the landlady, one for himself, the other for ‘‘ Schloss.” 

He did not need to buy new clothes for Schloss. The clothes 
he wore were not such as to attract attention and so to be remem- 
bered by anybody as his. He had procured his material for a 
false mustache from a theatrical costumer on Fourth Avenue. 
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He decided to bring Schloss into existence at once. He sat 
down by his grate fire, under the chandelier, and with a small 
mirror set up on the antique 
table before him he went to 
work. 

After a few trials he suc- 
ceeded in putting together his 
false mustache, pasting it on 
bit by bit; and then he rumpled 
his hair and brushed it up, a la 
pompadour, considerably in- 
creasing the apparent height 
of his forehead. He was sur- 
prised at the transformation 
wrought in his appearance by 
these simple alterations. Eager 
to test his broken English, and 
already feeling himself to be 
what he pretended to be, but 
knew he was not, he put on a 
coat and a hat that were henceforth to be worn by “ Schloss” 
only, concealed all his articles of “make-up” in a box made 
to resemble a bound book, turned his gas low, and sallied forth. 

In the hallway leading to the street door he met the land- 
lady, who gave him a comprehensive glance that revealed no 
more curiosity than was proper for a landlady to show con- 
cerning a new lodger. He bowed to her in the manner of a 
well-bred foreigner, and he could imagine her saying to herself: 
“The young German whose friend engaged the rooms to-day. 
He is quite nice-looking.” Valentine was certain she did not 
penetrate the disguise. He found that he could be as much 
under the illusion that he was “‘ Schloss” as an impressible spec- 
tator at a play can be under the illusion that the action is real. 
The spectator knows that it is not, but willingly feels as if it were. 
Valentine’s case was similar to that of the spectator; more simi- 
lar to that of the actor, who knows that he is plain Mr. Smith but 
for the time has the feelings—or, rather, the fictitious image of 
the feelings—of “ Hamlet.” 

It was a fine, cool, bracing night. People walked blithely 
along the well-lit street. Valentine—that is to say ‘Schloss ”— 
strode rapidly to Fourth Avenue, vigorously striking his cane on 
the hard sidewalk and flourishing it in the air. He tooka Fourth 
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Avenue car southward bound and rode several blocks among a 
carful of happy, expectant theatregoers. 

He went to a German theatre and saw the first act of a new 
Berlin farce. Then he walked briskly to a rare German place of 
feasting and drinking, which had, and still has, an entrance‘from 
one of the crosstown streets and one from Third Avenue. Most 
of those who sat at the tables and whose eyes, when raised over 
a stein of creamy beer, rested on the frieze of Tetitonic pictures 
—pictures of wild horsemen and bibulous monks and such—were 
jovial Germans, and the others were lovers of the German kind 
of good cheer. Here, for an hour of contentment, Valentine- 
Schloss sat and took in Frankfurter sausages, sauer kraut and 
Bavarian beer, listening the while to a good-natured discussion 
between his table-mates, two music-loving Teutons, one of whom, 
_in an excess of zeal for his side of the dispute, finally appealed 
to Valentine. Before he left he had exchanged name and 
address with each of them. Then, the time being eleven, he left 
this comfortable, noisy, seductive German contentment and good 
cheer behind him and got on a Third Avenue cable car bound 
for the Bowery. 

He alighted some minutes later in front of a big German con- 
cert garden—that is to say, a garden in name, but in reality a 
high-vaulted hall with galleries at the sides and a stage at the 
further end. A pair of stout-legged, stout-voiced “ Tyrolean 
warblers ” were singing on the stage, accompanied by an orches- 
tra of fair-haired young women in pink gowns and with plump 
arms uncovered. Valentine sat at a table near the stage, ordered 
some imported beer, and munched a pretzel. He found less to 
interest him in the robust warblers than in the healthy, round 
German faces of the pink-clad German musicians. Studying one 
face after another, he suddenly became aware that one of the 
girls, a handsome, lithe trombonist at the end, was regarding 
him with a look of recognition. He had never seen her before, 
but he had been in German concert gardens often enough to in- 
terpret her look as a sure indication that she took him for some- 
one she knew. When she found she had caught his eye, she 
confirmed his supposition by giving him a frank smile. In the 
brief intermission that followed the warbling of the Tyroleans, 
she did not go with the other players into the retiring-room 
behind the stage, but came down a little flight of steps and 
directly to Valentine’s table, wearing a hearty, honest, but withal 
piquant, smile of welcome. She was blue-eyed, tall, and quite 
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charming, and Valentine acted on his first impulse, which was to 
rise and accept the white hand she held out. 

“Wie geht’s, Max?” she said, “I am so glad to see you.” 
The English part of the salutation was pronounced with a 
German accent, but the voice was such that the accent gave the 
words not heaviness but lightness. 

Evidently, in his make-up, Valentine had given himself a re- 
semblance to some German, named Max. Should he allow 
the mistake to continue? No. He had decided to be one 
Heinrich Schloss, and he would be none others save when he 
was “Valentine.” So he answered : 

“I would be very happy to be your friend Max, that you 
might be glad to see me. But I amnot. My name is Schloss, 
and it seems I have the good fortune to look like some Max 
whom I have the bad fortune not to be.” 

“T have made a mistake. Your voice is different, but your 
face is much like. I beg your pardon.” 

“Do not apologize. Your mistake has been a great goodness 
to me, for it has given me your acquaintance.” 

“Ach!” she said, with a smile. ‘ You go pretty fast! I 
have not given you my acquaintance. It was a mistake.” 

“ People ought to stand by their mistakes.” 

“Then I ought to stand by it that you are Max.” 

“Call me Max, if you choose; my name is really Heinrich 
Schloss. Now I have introduced myself and we are acquaint- 
ances.” 

“ Let it be so if that will do you any good,” she said, turning 
to go up the steps that led to the stage. 

“ But one moment, Miss Ottomeyer 

“ My name is not Ottomeyer.” 

“JT thought you said 

“T said nothing. My name is—not for youto know. Ach! 
Mein Gott!” 

When this exclamation was uttered the girl’s eyes were turned 
towards one of the tables, near that by which she and Valentine 
were standing. Valentine followed her look. He saw a dark- 
haired, dark-faced man, of about thirty, who had just come in 
and seated himself, gazing at the girl with an expression of 
almost overmastering jealousy. This newcomer looked like an 
educated but dissipated Austrian. His clothes had been much 
better than they now were. ‘There was something desperate and 
threatening, as well as forceful and fearless, in his aspect. 


” 
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Valentine turned his eyes back to the German girl. She was 
pale. 

““What is the. matter?” he asked. “Do you know that 
man?” 

“Yes,” she said, trembling—‘ and fear him. I thought he 
had gone away forever.” She paused a moment, her face dark 
with doubt and terror. Then she looked up at Valentine with 
the expression of a helpless one placing oneself in another’s 
bands for safety, and said: “I am afraid to be on the street 
alone to-night. None of the girls here would be a protection, 
and all the men think too much of their health and beer. Will 
you wait and show me to my door ?” 

Valentine pressed her hand and said, “Certainly,” with the 
inward tingle natural from a 
call on a man’s chivalry be- 
_ fore a possible danger. 

‘Then wait here,” she said, 
and she walked up the steps 
with head erect and a certain 
stateliness assumed as in face 
of the foe. 

The baleful-looking Aus- 
trian’s gaze followed her to 
her seat in the semicircle, 
then returned to Valentine, 
whom he viewed from head 
to foot—sized-up” is the 
expressive slang phrase—with 
a contempt that had in it 
something decidedly threat- 
ening. During the rest of 
the evening he kept his eyes 
fixed on the fraulein, at times 
wistfully, at times angrily. 
She did not meet his look, 
but she cast two or three ap- 
prehensive glances at him 
while the orchestra was play- 
ing the last number on the 
programme, 

The concert over, a few people remained at the tables to 
finish their beer. Before Valentine would have supposed that 
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she could have changed her dress, the fraulein, attired for the 
street, was by his side. ‘“ Quickly,” she said, starting toward 
the exit. Valentine kept closely behind her. Neither looked 
back to see how the Austrian regarded their hasty departure. 

Outside in the cold night air and under the clear sky and 
the electric lights of the Bowery, the girl maintained her rapid 
pace. Valentine said nothing as he hurried up the street with 
her. At the corner she abruptly stopped. 

“Tf he is not following,” she said, “we will take a Third 
Avenue car. But look first in the car to be sure he is not in it.” 

The Austrian was not behind them, nor was he in the next 
Third Avenue car that in coming northward had passed the 
concert garden. Valentine and his fraulein found seats in the 
- corner. ‘ ; 

“ It seems strange to you, does it not?” she said. ‘I thought 
the man had gone back to Vienna, or at least to somewhere in 
Europe. To-night he turned up to spoil my peace again. It 
was not my fault that he wanted to marry me. It was impos- 
sible for me to like him; he is a very devil of a man, and fol- 
lowed me night and day till the sight of him made me almost 
crazy. He threatened such fearful things. He was to me like 
a bad dream, night and day, never ending. He wrote me 
letters, such terrible letters. My love was meant to be for him 
only, he said, and it would bring death to any other man.” 

“You ought to have called in the police.” 

“IT might have done that; but one day I got a letter saying 
he was going back to Europe, but he would still keep me in his 
thoughts. 1-supposed he was at last tired haunting me and that 
he would no more show his devil’s face again. He might keep 
me in his thoughts if he would only keep himself out of mine. 
And you can imagine how I felt when I saw him to-night. 
Did you ever turn sick with sudden fright? Perhaps you have, 
ina dream. I shall have to get my father to come for me every 
night, now that that man is back; and that will be bad, for my 
father suffers so with rheumatism, poor old man!” 

“Then may I not come for you ‘in his stead?” said 
Valentine. 

“ For a young man, it would not be safe.” 

“Why not?” 

“On account of that man.” 

“T only wish there were some real danger, that,I might dis- 
tinguish myself in your service.” 
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To shorten a long story, let it be at once related that it was 
agreed, before Valentine reached the house where she and her 
father had a flat, in a quiet, respectable block east of Third 
Avenue, that the old man should nurse his rheumatism at home 
and that Valentine should encounter whatever peril might lie in 
escorting the fraulein nightly from the concert garden. 

The next morning Valentine resumed his ordinary appear- 
ance and his ordinary life. During the day he had a short con- 
versation with his landlady, and a part of the talk was of his 
room-mate, “Schloss.” In the evening he resumed the guise of 
the imaginary room-mate and, on his way out, met his landlady, 
with whom he had a brief chat, of which part was of Valentine. 
He went to a German bier-stube, ingeniously thrust his society 
on a crowd of cheerful spirits seated at a long table, joined in 
some student songs they sang, and suddenly awoke from the 
contemplation of the depths of a vast stein to the fact that the 
hour was eleven. He hastened to the concert hall. The pretty 
trombone girl looked up anxiously from her place on the stage, 
and, seeing him advancing to a front table, gave him a grateful 
smile. Valentine felt conscious of other eyes than hers upon 
him. Turning sharply around, he beheld the Austrian seated 
alone, his face no longer contemptuous—he seemed to have 
opined that Valentine-Schloss was no mere puppy—but full of - 
resolute hate. So formidable was his expression that Valentine 
quailed inwardly and began to understand the fraulein’s exceed- 
ing fear of the man. 

When Valentine and the girl were on their way to her home 
he asked her whether the Austrian had made any attempt, since 
the previous night, to communicate with her. 

“None,” she said. ‘That is what makes me more afraid of 
him.” 

“Don’t you rely on my protection?” Valentine could be 
brave enough out of sight of the baleful visage of the enemy. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘ But I am afraid not only for myself this 
time.” 

“For whom else?” 

“You,” she answered, softly, dropping her eyes. 

Valentine indulged in a pleasant thrill. 

So it was, night after night. The Austrian was invariably at 
his table. He never tried to speak to the girl, never threw him- 
self in her way. The hate in his eyes when they fell on Valen- 
tine seemed to grow each night, and Valentine’s perturbation in 
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their gaze increased correspondingly. But, to compensate for 
this, Valentine’s pleasure in the society of the German girl at 
least did not decrease, while she became by turns shy and con- 
fiding in his presence, and a sweet fondness shone in her eyes 
when they dwelt upon him. So the nights passed. Valentine's 
masquerade as the other person narrowed itself down to this 
affair of the German music-girl and the fear-inspiring Austrian. 

As Valentine and as Schloss he saw his landlady often. 
Perhaps because of his greater effusiveness when in the guise of 
Schloss, it was “Schloss” who was better liked by her. “ Your 
friend is very polite and kind,” she once said to the supposed 
Schloss, “ but so quiet.” 

At another time she said to Valentine, when he was himself, 
“Where is your German friend to-day? You see very little of 
each other. I don’t think I’ve ever met you together.” 

“Well,” explained Valentine, ‘ we both like company and we 
both like solitude. He follows his whims and I mine.” 

There were so many lodgers in the house that the most alert 
landlady could not have noted all the incomings and outgoings. 
Valentine usually took the pains to disarrange the covers of both 
beds in his sleeping-room at night, and he made detection of his 
secret the less easy by requiring that the maid should never 
attend to his rooms before noon. He kept in view a different 
set of clothes and toilet articles for “Schloss,” and made it a 
study to allow nothing to warrant the suspicion that there were 
not two lodgers in the front suite on the third floor. 

One time in November, having, as usual, left the German girl 
at her door, Valentine had a desire to see more of the night. 
There was something inspiriting in the crisp air, and he felt an 
impulse to walk, drink and sing. He walked rapidly, his hat 
thrown slightly back from his forehead, his cane ringing sharply 
on the sidewalk. He did not once look back, and no inner 
sense warned him of the lithe, quietly moving figure that fol- 
lowed him at a distance of half a short block. This figure 
posted itself across the street while Valentine tarried in a snug, 
low-roofed German saloon into which he had turned for a mug 
of Wurzburger and a slice of leberwurst. Valentine had made 
the acquaintance of the heavy, jovial, loud-laughing keeper of 
this place, and on this night he was by that worthy introduced 
to a trio of ease-loving Teutons who sat at a little table and in 
whose hearty society he remained until long after midnight. 
He tore himself away with a delicious feeling of fullness, 
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content and drowsiness. Fearing that he might fall asleep in a 
car were he to ride home, he chose to walk, and as he walked 
he traversed more sidewalk space and flourished his cane more 
vigorously and wore his hat further back on his head than 
before. And still he did not notice that he was followed. 

He ascended the steps of his iodging-house very rapidly and 
lost some time in fitting the key to the keyhole. At last he 
pushed the door partly open, and was about to step forward, 
when he suddenly felt a knife-thrust in the rear of his right 
shoulder, and fell on his face in the dark vestibule. 

He lay prone for a few seconds, then arose with little diffi- 
culty, and looked around. No one was in sight. He entered 
the house, closed the door, and hastened to his rooms. He 
quickly undressed and looked at his clothes. His coat, waist- 
coat, shirts, and suspenders each showed where a thin, narrow 
blade had pierced. There was blood around the incisions in 
the garments, and a little blood was streaming down his back. 
Bending forward, he quickly stanched the flow with a wet 
towel. He then placed the stained articles of attire so that the 
blood on them would not touch anything else in the room. The 
wound was slight, clean cut, of hardly any depth, the knife 
having glanced downward along the shoulder blade. If made 
with intent to kill or to injure seriously, the cut was a complete 
failure. The pain was sharp, but confined to the immediate 
vicinity of the wound. Valentine, stopping from time to time 
to stanch the flow of blood, made a bandage of strips of linen, 
which he kept in place by a band formed of handkerchiefs tied 
together and put over his left shoulder and under his right arm- 
pit. The securing of the bandage required a kind of feat of 
contortion on Valentine’s part, to which he was quite equal. 

He rolled together the clothes that by cut and stain might 
tell of his accident. He would put them out of the way at the 
first opportunity. For he had made up his mind to masquerade 
as Schloss no more. He believed that the silent thrust in his 
back had been administered by the jealous, crazy Austrian, and 
that a second blow from the same hand might be more effective. 
He liked adventures well enough to wish to live for more than 
one. So no more of “Schloss.” The fraulein would forget him 
in time. She did not need him as a protector from the Austrian, 
for manifestly that sanguinary individual was to be feared by 
his rivals only, not by her whom he insanely loved. Moreover, 
there was her father. Besides, as Valentine did not wish to be 
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“Schloss ” all his life, and so the “ Schloss” masquerade must 
end some time, what better time than now, ere he should be- 
come quite indispensable to the girl’s happiness? So reasoned 
Valentine, seeking to justify his intention. He was not a cow- 
ard, but he wished neither to make the Austrian a murderer nor 
to make himself a thing of the past. 

So ran his mind as he lay in bed, his position being such that 
his wound would remain closed. He tried to keep from seeing 
the Austrian’s hating eyes in the darkness; and when he finally 
slept he had some unpleasant dreams of hideous foes and of 
blows from behind. 

The next day Valentine stayed indoors and had his meals 
brought to him. The landlady had gone to visit her sister in 
Hartford. Valentine told the maidservant that he had a cold. 
He said nothing of “Schloss.” He kept asking himself what 
he should do with the tell-tale clothes and bandages. He was 
able to dispense with the latter by nightfall but not to dispose 
of them. 

Wherever found, any of these stained articles would prob- 
ably arouse suspicion that might put some innocent person, 
if not himself, to inconvenience. To say that they belonged to 
“Schloss,” or that Valentine himself had been attacked by some 
unknown person might lead to an investigation that would be 
burdensome to him or disclose the secret which it was his caprice 
to preserve. In the long run, he would doubtless save himself 
trouble by destroying the articles. 

So he put the bandages in the bundle with the other things, 
and on the second day after his mishap he thrust the bundle 
into a satchel, took a trip by rail to the nearby country, made a 
brushwood fire in an out-of-the-way copse, and reduced to ashes _ . 
what he considered the most embarrassing souvenir of his asso- 
ciation with one Heinrich Schloss. 

But he forgot the blood-stained towel with which he had 
washed his wound, and which he had afterward thrown into an 
empty bureau drawer. 

He would probably have to account to the landlady, on her 
return home, for the disappearance of “Schloss.” This, he 
thought, would be easy. He would tell her that the German, 
in his erratic way, had suddenly made off to Chicago. To for- 
tify this statement in advance, he had a trunk taken from the 
house, not to a railroad station, but to his old lodgings in Thir- 
tieth Street, which he had re-engaged, intending to move back 
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to them as soon as repairs being made in one of the rooms 
should be completed. 

On the next day—the third after the night of the knife-thrust 
—Valentine obeyed a sudden wish to see Central Park in its 
winter leaflessness. He strolled from the Park to the Museum 
of Arts, and there forgot how the hours went. He decided not 
to change his clothes for the evening, and so not to go home 
before dining. After dinner he went to see a new play, by 
Henry Arthur Jones, and so he missed opportunity to speak that 
day to the landlady, who had returned from Hartford in the 
afternoon, about the going of “Schloss.” That night he con- 
ceived the idea of a new adventure, and so “ Schloss” and the 
fraulein passed out of his mind. When, on the following day, 
he saw the landlady, he was so absorbed in his fresh notion that 
he did not think of accounting to her for the absence of the 
German. Again he omitted to go to his lodgings before dinner, 
and it was after midnight when he did return to them. | 

The next morning as he was going out the landlady met him. 
in the hallway. She looked troubled. 

“Oh, Mr. Valentine!” she said. “I’ve been waiting to see 
you. What has become of Mr. Schloss ?” 

Remembering his having neglected to tell her at the fit time, 
he turned red, and stammered when he replied: 

“ Wh—why, he went to—Chicago the other day.” 

She noticed his embarrasment, and seemed startled by it. 

“You ought to have told me before,” she said. ‘ Yesterday 
afternoon a German girl came here in great distress, looking for 
him.” 

“A German girl!” echoed Valentine. He recalled that as 
“Schloss” he had given the fraulein his address. 

“Yes,” went on the landlady; “and then the servants told 
me they hadn’t seen him for several days. One of the girls 
said a trunk. ” 

“Yes, of course, his trunk went. They remembered that, 
didn’t they ?” 

There was a quickness in Valentine’s speech this time that 
made the landlady gaze at him ina perturbed manner. Her 
look annoyed him. 

“So you can tell any German girls in distress, or anyone 
else, that Mr. Schloss has gone to Chicago, and I dcn’t know 
when he will come back. Perhaps he'll never come back at 
all,” said Valentine. 
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He spent the morning at a picture exhibition in Fifth Avenue, 
and the afternoon at a recital by a newly-imported pianist. He 
went home at half-past five, his mind in the exaltation induced 
by the music. On entering his room he was brought suddenly 
to earth by the sight of a uniformed policeman and a plebeian- 
looking man, whom he at once set down as a detective in plain 
clothes. One of his bureau drawers was open. In the de- 
tective’s hand was the blood-stained towel with which Valentine 
had washed the blood from his back. 

“Is your name Valentine ?” asked the officer. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then please come along with us,” said the officer, in a busi- 
ness-like manner. 

‘“‘ What for ?” 

“You'll see soon enough.” 

Valentine knew the uselessness of arguing with underlings. 

“ Can’t we take a cab?” he asked. ~ 

“ Sure!” said the officer. 

Ten minutes later Valentine was in the precinct station-house 
answering the questions of a white-mustached sergeant of police. 
He gave his name, age, and other particulars so politely, and 
submitted so gracefully to being searched, that he somewhat dis- 
armed the assumed sternness of his inquisitor. These details 
noted, the sergeant suddenly came to the point: 

“ And now tell me how and why you killed Heinrich 
Schloss ? ” 

Valentine smiled at the sergeant’s attempt to startle him into a 
disclosure, and then he pondered. 

Should he tell the whole story? For two reasons, no— 
except as a last resource. First, were the German girl and the 
Austrian to learn that Schloss was Valentine, who could tell 
what complications might ensue? The girl might transfer her 
love, the man his hate, to Valentine. If he could extricate him- 
self from his situation without publicly identifying Schloss with 
Valentine, he would feel safer and esteem himself the more 
highly. With every probability of his being speedily released 
for lack of evidence, the adventure had become more amusing 
and interesting for holding some danger. As for the newspaper 
accounts that would appear of his arrest, they would constitute 
a part of his adventure. None of his friends would believe him 
guilty. He would let the thing take its course, at least for a 
time. He would enjoy the situation—that of a live man 
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suspected of having killed himself by a knife-thrust in the rear 
of his right shoulder. 

“So you don’t mean to confess ?” sai the sergeant. 

“I beg your pardon, I have nothing to confess.” 

’ Understand, my friend, we don’t need your confession. We 
know pretty much all about the killing of this Schloss.” 

“ How did you find out?” 

“That is our secret.” 

“ What proof have you on which to hold me?” 

“What proof have you on which we ought to release you? 
An alibi, perhaps?” The sergeant affected to speak derisively, 
but he was regarding Valentine with searching eyes. 

Valentine winced. He certainly could not prove an alibi. 
Where Schloss was on the night of the supposed murder, there 
Valentine was. He thought for a moment, and then said: 

‘“‘ It would be hard to prove an alibi in a case where the time 
of the supposed crime is not known.” 

‘Perhaps we know the time.” 

- “ How did you find it out ?” 

“ That is our secret.” 

“Oh!” 

“So you will tell nothing?” 

“I have nothing to tell—except that I did not kill or harm 
Heinrich Schloss.” 

The whim had grown in Valentine to allow the police to make 
the most of this mysterious disappearance. It might develop 
into a sensation and be highly diverting. 

“Moreover,” he added, “TI protest against you holding me 
on insufficient evidence.” 

He said this, not because he thought the evidence insuffi- 
cient from the police point of view, but merely because it 
amused him to nettle the sergeant. 

The latter gave him a justly indignant stare, and ordered 
an officer to take him to acell to await .examination by the 
captain of the precinct. 

Valentine was brought before the captain an hour later. A 
fine, big, sleek, well-groomed, heavily-mustached, keen-eyed man 
was the captain, looking truly formidable and superb in his rich 
blue and gold uniform. 

“If you wished to throw off suspicion after you killed Schloss,” 
said the captain, after a few preliminaries, “ you ought to have 
spoken of his absence to the landlady.” 
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‘Schloss was accustomed to being away from the house for 
long periods without notice,” said Valentine. 

“ You should also have got rid of the towel with which you 
washed the blood from yourself after you killed the man,” pur- 
sued the captain. 

Valentine was familiar with some of the many methods of try- 
ing to locate crime. He knew that the captain’s apparent cer- 
tainty that he, Valentine, had killed Schloss was a mere pretense, 
intended to make him, if he were guilty, betray himself. So he 
maintained his nonchalance and urbanity. 

“T’ll tell you the truth about that towel,” he said; “I used it 
to wash the blood from a wound of my own. One night I had 
just reached my door, in a rather exhilarated condition, when I 
was suddenly struck with a knife in the back. I fell forward, 
and when I rose whoever struck the blow had disappeared. So 
I went to my bedroom and stanched the wound.” 

“A very neat story. Of course, your clothes got no blood on 
them! Oh, no!” 

“Oh, yes! But I didn’t want blood-stained clothes lying 
around. Neither did I want to send them to be cleaned. They’d 
have caused unwarranted suspicion. So I took them in a bundle 
to the woods up near Yonkers and burned them on a brush- 
pile.” 

The captain laughed incredulously. - 

“And you didn’t report to the police that you had been 
attacked ?” said the captain. 

“I didn’t want the trouble or the possible publicity. I didn’t 
see my assailant. So whom could I bring a charge against? ” 

“‘ Didn’t you suspect anyone? ” 

“T hadn’t sufficient grounds on which to base a charge against 
anyone.” 

“ All quite a strange occurrence, wasn’t it?” said the captain, 
with well-assumed derision. 

“Truth is stranger than fiction.” 

“T suppose the cut left no mark.” 

“Oh, yes, it did! Let me show you.” 

The captain did not demur. When he had seen the scar, he 
said: 

“« So that is the cut Schloss gave you in your scuffle with him ? * 

Valentine replied with merely a good-humored laugh. 

“ And the body ? ” went on the captain. ‘“‘ Where did you send 
that trunk ?” 
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“To the rooms I am about to occupy at Number — East 
Thirtieth Street. The key to the trunk is among the things the 
officers took when they searched me. Let the landlady and the 
chambermaid go with an officer and identify the trunk. It will 
be found full of books and papers.” 

The captain still looked incredulous, as was proper and pro- 
fessional, and then ordered an officer to take Valentine back to 
his cell. Some men in Valentine’s place would have felt chagrin 
and disgust at the prospect of a night in a station-house cell. 
But he often thought that such an experience might be interest- 
ing, once, and he did not now shrink from it. He made some 
shift to sleep a few hours on his narrow bench. But he was not 
sorry when morning came and he was quietly summoned forth 
and again taken before the captain. The latter looked up and 

spoke abruptly but amiably : 

*  “ Of course, you know we have to be thorough where there’s 
the least ground for suspicion. We thought we’d get at the truth 
sooner in your case by arresting you at once than by having you 
shadowed. If you'll just answer a few questions about when you 
last saw Schloss and about his habits and so forth, I’ll be much 
obliged. And then you may go where you please.” 

Accepting his release with philosophical imperturbability, - 
Valentine complied with the captain’s request. The questions 
were such that he could answer them truly and yet not betray 
his secret, considering the made-up “ Schloss” as a distinct 
identity. He was finally glad to hasten out to the fresh air 
and to a Turkish bath. Thence he went to breakfast. He 
wondered what was the cause of his so sudden discharge 
from custody. He could not imagine. While waiting for his 
breakfast to be brought—it was now noon—he picked up an 
afternoon paper, first edition. His eye was caught by the head- 
line, “‘ Murder Unearthed.” In the line below this was the name, 
“ Heinrich Schloss.” 

He read that his landlady had eee to the police the mys- 
terious disappearance of her lodger, Heinrich Schloss; that a 
certain German girl, a trombone-player in a Bowery concert 
garden orchestra, having divined foul play in his disappearance, 
had communicated to the police her suspicions of a certain Vien- 
nese who had regarded Schloss as his rival and to such a rival 
threatened death ; and (which was the strange part of the story) 
_ that the Viennese had confessed himself guilty and was elated 
over the crime! 
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“Well, by Jove! He thinks he killed me the night I fell 
into the doorway after his blow!” mused Valentine. ‘ What- 
ever he intended to do, the poor jealous wretch must not suffer 
for a crime that was not completed.” 

While he sat at breakfast Valentine meditated a plan of ac- 
tion. By one o’clock he had reached it. He hurried to his 
lodgings. 

The captain of police who had dismissed Valentine a few 
hours before was considerably surprised that afternoon when he 
was told that Heinrich Schloss wished to see him. ‘Send him 
in!” he blurted, and so entered Valentine, in his Schloss disguise, 
with the landlady to identify him. 

“ T read in the papers that I was dead,” began Valentine in 
his assumed voice and accent. ‘I am here to deny it, and this 
lady is here totell you that I am I. And if her identification is 
not enough, one of her servants is outside, and so is the police- 
man of our beat, who has often seen me coming home late at 
night.” 

When the captain had recovered from his amazement and the 
identification had been made indubitable, Valentine added: 

“ As for the fellow who thinks he killed me, he had good rea- 
son to thinkso. But he was mistaken. And now I give full notice 
that I am going to disappear again from New York. But this 
time there will be no need to arrest anyone on suspicion or con- 
fession. So that is understood? Then good-bye!” 

“© T wonder,” mused Valentine, as he sat before his fire that 
evening, “ how long it will take that girl to get over it, and whe- 
ther that fellow will give her any more trouble. Well, whatever 
of their little drama remains to be played, I’m through with 
my part in it, that’s certain! ” 
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By ARCHIE COBHAM 


SceNE: A West-End drawing-room. Afternoon tea is being con- 
sumed, some dozen persons of both sexes thus insulting their 
dinner amid the rattle of cups and the hum of conversation, 
Miss WINIFRED PEEL is Lying in a long chair, and allowing 
that inveterate matchmaker, Mrs. MraveE-Kino, ’o talk to 
her. 


Mrs. M.-K. So delightful, dear Mrs. Battersby-Blundell’s 
little receptions. Quite informal, you know, and one meets such 
queer, clever creatures without feeling at a//improper. Why, I 
saw aman here once who was going to write a book. Wasn't 
that interesting, Winifred, dear? But he isn’t here to-day. Per- 
haps he has written it. 7 

WINIFRED (/azily). He must have. They all do, sooner or 
later. 

Mrs. M.-K. Oh, do you think so? People who have written 
things are so dull, because they’re thinking of them, you know, 
and expect you to know them. I get so terrified. But this 
man couldn’t expect you to know what he hadn’t written. I 
forget his name; it sounded like whist, only it wasn’t that, of 
course. Dear Winifred, what was his name? He looked like 
the dear Archbishop, or Ibsen, if he were shaved and had his 
hair cut. And he had a mustache, I think. You must 
remember. : 

WINIFRED (with a scarcely perceptible increase of color). Oh, 
you mean Mr. Whishaw, don’t you, dear ? 

Mrs. M.-K. (admiringly). How clever you are, dearest Wini- 
fred, to remember such a difficult name! Of course, of course, 
Whishaw—Mr. Whishaw! 


* From ‘‘ The Sketch.” - 
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WINIFRED (smiling). I fell awfully in love with him, he 
bored me so. : ; 

Mrs. M.-K. (shaking a minatory forefinger at her). Fie, fie! 
You sad girl! What would dear Lord Wattleborough say ? - 

WintrrepD (0 herself). There’s many a true word spoken 
in jest. ; 

Mrs. M.-K. (in aa excited undertone). Oh, here is Lord 
Wattleborough coming towards us! (With elaborate shyness.) 
Je m'éloignerai, dearest Winifred. 

[WINIFRED vainly tries to detain her. LORD WATTLEBOROUGH’S 
advance ts strategically turned by a large dowager, who strives 
to interest him in missions. Soon Mr. HAMILTON WHISHAW 
appears, and takes the vacant chair by WINIFRED. | 
WINIFRED (rousing herself). Oh, Mr. Whishaw, I haven’t seen 

you for so long! Where have you been? 

Mr. W. Oh, I have been very busy. I have had some tire- 
some business, which has taken a long time. What have you 
been doing? 

WINIFRED (gravely). My mind has been neglected, without 
you to attend to it and tell me what to read and think. I’ve 
seen some miscellaneous plays and read some miscellaneous 
books, and associated with stupid people. - 

Mr. W. Dear me; how very sad! What are the miscellaneous 
plays you have seen ? 

Winirrep. Oh, “The Masqueraders,” and “ The New Boy,” 
and ‘The New Woman,” and “Rebellious Susan,” and 
“Charlie’s Aunt,” in the French version. I went to Paris on 
purpose, and it wasn’t stupid—it was funny; and mother would 
go to the “ Fatal Card” and “ John-a-Dreams.” 

Mr. W. Some of those plays, at any rate, are rather good. 

Winirrep. Are they? I didn’t venture to criticise. You 
see, you weren’t there to tell me which were good, so I had to 
trust to my own judgment. 

Mr. W. (seriously). True; that was a pity. 

WINIFRED (with keen enjoyment). Yes, wasn’t it? You must 
really tell me what to say about them all. 

Mr. W. (graciously). I will some time. Now, about books ? 

WINIFRED. Oh! I’ve read all Weyman’s, and think them 
splendid. And that book, “Two or Three Black Eyes,” isn’t 
bad. Oh! and there’s “One Gay Acacia” 

Mr. W. (interested). Yes, what did you think of “ One Gay 
Acacia? ” 
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WINIFRED. Well, people talk about it, you know, and it’s 
gone into several editions. But really, since you ask me, I 
think it’s the most tiresome nonsense I ever read; don’t you? 
Who wrote it? Do you know? He must be a footman, I 
should think, or a private tutor. No style, no humor, no noth- 
ing. (Smiling radiantly.) Now, isn’t my judgment right ? 

Mr. W. (reddening). Really, Miss Peel, my opinion of “ One 
Gay Acacia” could hardly be considered impartial. 

WINIFRED. Oh, I’m sorry! You know the author ? 

Mr. W. (écily). I am the author. 

WINIFRED (with an agonized expression). Oh, Mr. Whishaw, . 
you! But you ought to have told me! I’ve said such awful 
things ! 

Mr. W. You were certainly candid, Miss Peel. 

WINIFRED. Oh, how will you ever forgive me ? 

Mr. W. I fear that your taste in literature will remain un- 
formed. But I must go and find my sisters. Good afternoon. 

WINIFRED. Good afternoon. 

[Mr. WuisHaw retires with dignity, muttering to himself some- 
thing about “ footman” and “ private tutor.” WINIFRED sinks 
back in her chair, and her face is rather pale. Presently she 
perceives LORD WATTLEBOROUGH dumbly beseeching her to 
come and rescue him from missions.] 

WINIFRED (going to the rescue and talking to herself). We hasn't 
an atom of humor. I don’t know about the footman, but that 
was true, any how. Winifred, you have had an escape. ‘Countess 
of Wattleborough;” h’m, it doesn’t sound well, but dear Mrs. 
Meade-King will be so pleased. 
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Famous Story Serie:. 







OR twenty years Father Merlier had been mayor 
of Rocreuse. When he married Madeline 
Guillard, he had only his two arms, but Made- 
line brought him the mill for a dowry. 


: His wife was now dead, and he lived 

@, alone with his daughter Frangoise. Merlier 

was a fine-looking old man, a tall, silent 

figure, who never laughed, but nevertheless he was gay at heart. 

He was chosen mayor because of his money, and also because 
he married people in such handsome fashion. 

Frangoise Merlier was eighteen years old. She had black hair, 
black eyes, and fresh, rosy color. Still she was not one of the 
beauties of the country. The quiet ways of her father had made 
her wise beyond her years. If she laughed it was for the 
pleasure of others. At heart she was serious. 

Naturally, from her position, she was courted on every side. 
But when she made her choice all her little world wondered. 

On the other side of the Moselle lived a great fellow named 
Dominique Penquer. He was not of Rocreuse. He came 
from Belgium ten years before, as the heir of an uncle who 
owned a little ground on the edge of the forest of Gagny op- 
posite Merlier’s mill. He had meant to sell his land and go 
back. Instead he remained, charmed by the country—he said. 
Then he raised vegetables, hunted, fished, and lay on the grass 
and slept when other people worked. 
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The peasants could explain such an idle life only by the sus- 
picion that he poached at night. The young girl sometimes 
undertook his defense because he was good to look upon, supple 
and tall as a poplar, with blond hair and beard, that shone like 
gold in the sun. Now one fine morning Francoise told her 
father that she loved Dominique, and would marry nobody else. 

Father Merlier looked as if he had received a stroke. He 
said nothing, according to his custom, but he was silent for a 
week. Francoise was silent also. Then one evening, without 
saying anything, he brought Dominique to the house. Francoise, 
too, said nothing, but made a place for him at the table, and her 
smile reappeared. The next morning Father Merlier went to 
see Dominique at his hut; the two men talked together. No 
one knew what they said, but after that Father Merlier treated 
Dominique as a son. 

_All Rocreuse was astounded; the women chatted greatly over 
the folly of Father Merlier. In the midst of all this Francoise 
and Dominique looked at one another with smiling tenderness. 
Father Merlier had as yet said nothing of marriage, and both 
respected his silence. Finally, one day toward the middle of 
July, he set three tables in the middle of the court and asked his 
friends to sup with him. Then, when the guests stood with glass 
in hand, Father Merlier, raising his voice, said : 

“Tt is with pleasure I announce toy you that Francoise is to 
marry that great fellow there, on the day of Saint Louis.” 

All laughed and drank merrily. Then Father Merlier raised 
his voice again. 

“Dominique, embrace your fiancée.” 

Blushingly the two embraced one another, and the guests 
laughed still louder. 

When the cask was finished and the guests gone, an old 
peasant spoke of the war the Emperor had declared against 
Prussia. 

“ Bah,” said Father Merlier, with the egotism of a happy man, 
“Dominique is a foreigner; it doesn’t concern him. If the 
Prussians come, he will be here to defend his wife.” 

The idea that the Prussians might come seemed a good joke. 
If they did come, a well-directed stroke on their flank, and that 
would end it. 

‘“‘T have already seen them. I have already seen them,” mut- 
tered the old peasant in a thick, low voice. 

A moment’s silence and they drank again. Frangoise and 
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Dominique heard nothing. They sat behind the others, hand in 
hand, lost in the shadows that no eyes could pierce. 

A month later, on the eve of Saint Louis, the Prussians had 
beaten the Emperor, and were making forced marches toward 
Rocreuse. ; 

“They are at Tormiere;” “they are at Novelles;” thus each 
day believing that each night they would fall tpon the village 
and swallow it up. 

The night before there had been an alarm; the women fell 
on their knees and made the sign of the cross; then they saw 
the red trousers and opened their windows. If was a French 
detachment, whose captain had remained at the mill talking with 
Father Merlier. 

The captain went about the mill and studied the country with 
his glass. Merlier went ‘about with him, and seemed to give 
advice. Then the captain posted soldiers behind the walls and 
the trees, and camped the detachment in the court of the mill. 
When Merlier came back they questioned him. ‘‘ Was there to 
be a fight?” He nodded his head slowly, without speaking. 
“Yes, there was to be a fight.” 

Francoise and Dominique were then in the court and watched 
him. He finished by taking out his pipe and said: 

“Ah, my poor children, to-morrow you were to have been 
married.” . 

Dominique, with tight lips and angry forehead, stood with 
eyes fixed on the forest of Gagny that he might see the moment 
the Prussians arrived; Frangoise, pale and serious, went and 
came, giving the soldiers what they needed. 

The captain was delighted. ‘“ You have a fortress,” he said, 
“we can hold it until evening. They are late.” 

The miller remained grave. He saw his mill blazing like a 
torch. He did not complain. That was useless. All he said was: 

“ You ought to hide the boat behind the wheel. It may serve 
you.” 

The captain was a fine-looking fellow, forty years old. The 
sight of Francoise and Dominique pleased him. He seemed to 
have forgotten the approaching struggle. He followed Fran- 
goise with his eyes, and his manner showed that he thought her 
charming. Then turning toward Dominique— 

“You are not in the army, my boy?” 

“T am a foreigner, but I can hit an apple at five hundred 
feet, | There ismy gun behind you.” ; 
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“Tt will be of use,” replied the captain. 

Frangoise approached trembling, and Dominique took her 

- hands in his with a protective air. The captain smiled again, 
but said nothing. Seated there, his sword between his knees, 
his eyes far away, he seemed to dream. 

Then the sound of firing broke the silence. 

The captain sprang to his feet, the soldiers left their plates of 
soup, and in a few seconds all were at their posts. From the 

- forest of Gagny arose a slender thread of smoke. The firing con- 
tinued and grew heavier. 

Frangoise and Dominique clasped one another, screened by a 
high wall. A little soldier behind an old boat, firing and hiding 
while he reloaded his gun, interested them by his droll move- 
ments, until they laughed. Then, as he raised his head to fire 
again, he gave a cry and rolled convulsively into the ditch. It 
was the first death. Frangoise shuddered, and clung to Domi- 
nique in nervous terror. 

“Don’t stay here,” said the captain. ‘You are under fire.” 
An oak-tree shivered overhead, but they did not move when the 
firing ceased, and they heard only the ripple of the Moselle. 

Father Merlier looked at the captain with astonishment. 

“ Have they finished ?” 

“Don’t deceive yourself. They are preparing to attack. Get 
inside.” 

He had scarcely finished, when a shower of leaves fell from 
the oak. ‘Phey had fired too high. Dominique drew Frangoise 
closer to him, 

“Come, children, hide in the cellar. The walls are thick,” 
urged the miller. 

They did not heed him, but went into the great room of the 
mill; here a dozen soldiers were waiting behind the closed shut- 
ters. The outposts had not been driven in. The idea was to 
gain time. The firing continued; an officer reported. The 
captain drew out his watch. : 

“Two hours and a-half. We must detain them four hours 
longer.” 

They shut the great doors of the court, and prepared for 
determined resistance. The Prussians had not yet crossed the 
Moselle. 

Then the firing ceased. At high noon the mill seemed dead. 
Every shutter was closed, and not a sound came from within. 

Then the Prussians showed themselves beyond the woods of 
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Gagny. As they grew bolder, the soldiers in the mill prepared 
to fire. 
“No,” said the captain. “Let them come nearer.” 

The Prussians looked anxiously at the old mill, silent, gloomy, 
with closed shutters, then boldly advanced. As they crossed the 
meadow, the officer gave the word. 

The air was filled with the rattle of shots. Francoise clapped 
her hands to her ears. When the smoke had cleared away, 
Dominique saw two or three soldiers on their backs in the 
middle of the field. The others had hid behind the poplars. 
The siege had begun. 

For an hour bullets rattled against the mill. From time to 
time the captain consulted his watch, and, as a ball pierced the 
shutter and lodged in the ceiling, he murmured: 

“Four hours! We can never hold out!” 

Little by little the mill yielded to the terrible firing. 

A shutter fell into the water, pierced like lace-work. They 
replaced it by a mattress. 

At each round Merlier exposed himself to see the blow given 
his old mill. All was over! Never again would its wheel turn. 
Dominique begged Frangoise to hide, but she refused to leave 
him. . She was seated behind an old oak cupboard that pro- 
tected her. Then a ball pierced it, and Dominique, gun in 
hand, placed himself before her. 

“ Attention!” said the captain, suddenly. 

A dark mass appeared out of the wood. Then @ formidable 
fire opened. Another shutter dropped, and the balls entered. 
Two soldiers fell, A third was wounded; he said nothing, but 
fell over the edge of the table, with eyes fixed and staring. In 
the face of the dead, Francoise, dumb with horror, pushed back 
her chair mechanically, and sat down on the floor near the wall. 

‘““Five hours,” said the captain. ‘Let us hold on. They are 
going to cross the river.” 

At this moment Frangoise cried out. A spent ball struck her 
on the forehead; some drops of blood flowed. 

Dominique saw it. Then going to the window for the first 
time, he fired. He did not stop, but loaded and fired, unmind- 
ful of everything else, except when once he cast a glance at 
Francoise. 

As the captain had foreseen, the Prussians were crossing the 
river behind the poplars; one, too bold, fell pierced by a ball 
from Dominique’s gun. The captain, who had watched him, 
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was astonished, and complimented the young man. But Domi- 
nique heard nothing. A ball struck his shoulder, another bruised 
his arm, still he kept on. 

The position seemed no longer tenable. A last discharge 
shook the mill. But the officer only repeated: 

‘‘We must hold it another half-hour.” 

Now he counted the minutes, but kept his amiable air, smiling 
at Francoise, to reassure her. Then he took a gun from a dead 
soldier and fired. 

There were now but four soldiers left in the room. The 
Prussians were on the brink. Still the captain waited. An old 
sergeant ran in. , 

“They are going to take us from the rear.” 

The captain took out his watch. 

“Five minutes more, they cannot get here before.” 

At six o’clock precisely he gave the order to retreat, and the 
men filed out the little door into the street. Before leaving the 
captain saluted the miller, and said: 

“Amuse them; we will return.” 

Meanwhile Dominique remained alone in the mill, still firing, 
hearing nothing, comprehending nothing. He only knew that 
he must defend Frangoise. With each charge he killed a man. 
Suddenly there was a great noise; the Prussians rushed in from 
behind. He fired once more and they fell upon him with his 
gun smoking in his hand. Four men held him, an unknown 
language roared around him. Frangoise fell on her knees 
before them in supplication. An officer entered and took him 
prisoner. After some words in German with the soldiers he 
turned to Dominique and said, roughly, in very good French: 

“You will be shot in two hours.” 

This had been the order issued by the commander-in-chief of 
the Prussian forces against peasants who might be found defend- 
ing their firesides. 

The officer, a large man, fifty years old, briefly questioned 
Dominique. 

“Do you belong here?” 

“No, I am a Belgian.” 

“Why did you take up arms? This does not concern you.” 

Dominique did not answer. Then the officer saw Francoise 
standing near; the mark of her wound showed a red bar across 
her pale forehead. He looked at the young couple, first at 
one, then the other, and seemed to understand. 
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“ You do not deny having fired?” 

“T did all I could do,” said Dominique, tranquilly. 

This avowal was useless; he was black with powder, covered 
with sweat and a few drops of blood trickled from his shoulder. 

“Very well,” said the officer. ‘You will be shot in two 
hours.” 

Frangoise did not weep. She clasped her hands and raised 
them with a gesture of mute despair. The officer noticed this. 
Two soldiers led Dominique away. The young girl fell on a 
chair and began to weep. The officer still watched her, then 
spoke. 

“Is this youth your brother?” She shook her head. He 
was silent and serious, then spoke again. 

“ Has he lived here long ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then he ought to be familiar with the neighboring woods.” 

“Yes, monsieur,” she said, looking at him with surprise. 

He added nothing more, but turned on his heel and asked for 
the mayor of the village. 

Francoise took hope and ran to find her father. 

The miller, as soon as the firing had ceased, went to look at 
his wheel. He adored Frangoise, he had a solid liking for 
Dominique, his future son-in-law, but his wheel was dear to him. 

As soon as he knew his two children were safe, he thought of 
his other cherished one. Now he bent over the great carcass of 
wood and studied its wounds with a bewildered air. Five pad- 
dles were gone. The centre was perforated with bullets. He 
pushed his finger in the trough of the balls to measure their 
depths. He was wondering how he could ever repair this 
destruction. Frangoise found him melancholy among the ruins. 

“ Father,” said she, ‘ they want you.” 

She was still weeping and related to him what had passed. 
Father Merlier shook his head, ‘“ They do not shoot people like 
that. I will go and see.” He re-entered the mill with a silent, 
peaceable air. 

The officer asked for food forthe men. Merlier told him that 
they could obtain nothing by violence, but if left tohim he would 
see that they got it. The officer was at first angry, but recovered 
himself before the few decisive words of the old man, and asked 
‘“‘ What are those woods yonder ? ” 

“The woods of Sauval.” 

“ What is their extent ?” 
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The miller looked at him steadily. 

“T do not know.” 

Then he went away. An hour after they brought in the levies 
of food. Night came on. Frangoise followed anxiously the 
movements of the soldiers. Toward seven o’clock her suffer- 
ings were horrible. She saw the officer enter the room where 
Dominique was confined. He stayed there a quarter of an hour 
and she heard their excited voices. Then he came out, gave an 
order in German, and a squad of twelve soldiers with guns 
ranged themselves in the court ; she began to shiver; she thought 
she was dying. The execution was then to take place. The 
soldiers remained ten minutes. The voice of Dominique was 
heard in a steady tone of refusal. Then the officer came out, 
banging the door. 

“Very well, reflect. I will give you till to-morrow.” 

With a gesture he dismissed the men. Francoise remained 
stupefied. 

Father Merlier, who continued smoking his pipe, looked at 
the file of men curiously ; then taking Frangoise tenderly by the 
arm led her into her room. 

“ Be tranquil,” said he, “try and sleep. To-morrow will be 
another day and we shall see.” 

Frangoise did not sleep; she sat a long time on her bed, listen- 
ing to the noises without. The German soldiers sang and 
laughed. But what concerned her most were the sounds in the 
room beneath, where Dominique was confined. She laid down 
on the floor and put her earto the plank. She heard Dominique 
walk from wall to window; sometimes he sat down. Outside 
all sounds at last ceased ; the troops were asleep. 

Frangoise opened the window softly and leaned out. The 
night was serene. The moon, setting behind the woods of Sau- 
val, flooded the field. which the shadows of the poplars barred with 
black. But Francoise thought not of the mysterious charm of 
the night. She studied the country; looked to see where the 
sentinels were posted. One only was in front of the mill. She 
could distinguish him perfectly, a great fellow, immovable, 
with his face turned upward, and with the dreamy air of a 
shepherd. 

When she had inspected the place carefully, she sat down again 
on her bed. She sat there an hour absorbed in her thoughts. 
She listened again, not a breath disturbed the house, She re- 
turned to the window and looked out. The moon was down 
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and the night dark; she could no longer see the face of the sen- 
tinel; the field was as black as ink. She listened a moment, 
then climbed out of the window. An iron ladder, its bars fixed 
in the wall, ran from the wheel to the garret. A long time dis- 
used, it was overgrown with moss and ivy. 

Frangoise bravely seized one of the bars, and swung herself 
over; she began to descend ; her skirts embarrassed her; a stone 
broken loose fell with a splash into the Moselle below. She 
stopped, frozen with terror; then she reflected that the noise 
would cover her descent; she boldly pushed on, tearing away 
the ivy with her feet to uncover the rungs. When she reached 
Dominique’s window a new danger awaited her. It was not di- 
rectly beneath her own; she put out her hand and felt—only a 
wall. Must she then go back and renounce her project? Her 
arms were tired and the sound of the Moselle below made her 
dizzy. She picked off a bit of plaster and threw it at Domi- 
nique’s window. He did not hear; perhaps he slept; she tore 
her fingers in detaching a bit of stone; she was at the end of 
her strength; she felt herself falling, when Dominique softly 
raised the window. 

“Ttis I,” she murmured. ‘Take me quickly, I fall.” 

He bent out, caught her, and lifted her into the room. She 
began to cry, but stifled her tears lest someone might hear her. 
‘Then, by a supreme effort, she calmed herself. 

“You are guarded ?” she asked in a low voice. 

Dominique, still stupefied at seeing her, pointed to the door. 
Outside, the sentinel had fallen asleep, leaning against the door. 

“You must fly,” she said quickly ; “I have come to beg you 
to fly and to say adieu.” 

He did not appear to hear her, but repeated. 

“Itis you, it is you; oh, how you frightened me. You might 
have killed yourself.” : 

He took her hands and kissed them. 

“How I love you, Frangoise; you are as courageous as you 
are good! I had only one fear, that I would die without seeing 
you. But you are here, and now they may kill me.” 

He had drawn her toward him, and her head lay on his shoul- 
der. Danger brought them nearer together. 

“ Ah,” said Dominique in a caressing voice, “this is the day 
of Saint Louis, our marriage-day. Nothing has been able to 
separate us; we have been faithful to the rendezvous. Have 
we not, dear? This is our wedding-day.” 
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“Yes, yes,” she repeated; “ our wedding-day.” 

They exchanged a long, lingering kiss. 

Suddenly she freed herself; the terrible reality rose before 
her. 

“You must fly, you must fly. We must not lose a minute.” 

He held out his arms to beg her to return to them. 

“ Oh, I pray you,” she said, “listen to me. In an hour it will 
be daybreak. If you die, I will die. You must go at once.” 

Rapidly she ex/flained her plan. The ladder descended to the 
wheel; by means of the paddles he could reach the boat. It 
would be easy then to gain the other side of the river and 
escape. 

“ But the sentinels?” 

“There is but one at the foot of the first willow.” 

“Tf he sees me? if he gives the alarm ?” 

Frangoise shuddered; she put in his hand a knife she had 
brought with her. 

«And your father and you?” he asked. “No, I will not go. 
If I go they will, perhaps, kill you. You do not know. They 
will spare me if I will guide them through the forest of Sauval. 
If*they find me gone they are capable of anything.” 

The young girl would not stop to argue. To all this she only 
said: 

“For love of me, fly. If you love me, Dominique, do not 
stay another minute in this place.” 

She promised to climb back to her room; she gave him 
another passionate embrace. And he yielded, but asked one 
question more. 

“‘ Swear to me that your father knows this -and bids me go.” 

““ My father sent me,” said Frangoise, without hesitation. 

She had but one desire, to assure herself of his safety. 

“Very well,” said Dominique, “I will do as you wish.” 

They spoke no more. Dominique opened the window. 
Then a sound at the door froze them. They believed their 
voices overheard. They clung to one another, expectant, and 
in terrible anguish. The door creaked but did not open. They 
heard a sigh and the long breathing of the soldier asleep across 
the threshold. 

Dominique insisted on Frangoise first remounting to her room. 
They bade one another a mute adieu; then he helped her on the 
ladder. When she had gained her room, in a voice light as a 
zephyr, she breathed down, “Az revoir. I love you.” 
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She leaned out, trying to follow Dominique with her eyes. 
She looked for the sentinel, but could not see him. An instant, 
and she heard the movement of Dominique’s body among the 
vines. Then the wheel cracked, and a light sound announced 
that he had found the boat. She saw its black outline against 
the gray Moselle. A terrible anguish seized her; she thought 
she heard the alarm of the sentinel; the least noise seemed like 
the swift steps of the sentinel. Some seconds passed; the coun- 
try lay in peace. Dominique ought to be a¢ross. Frangoise 
saw nothing more. The silence was profound. Then Francoise 
heard a hoarse cry, and the dull thud 6f a body. The silence 
became deeper; then, as if she had felt death passing, she 
remained frozen and motionless in the face of the night. 

At daybreak the miller sought Frangoise’s chamber and opened 
the door. She came down into the court, pale and calm. But 
she could not repress a shiver when she saw the body of a Prus- 
sian soldier lying under a stained cloak. 

Around the body soldiers cried and gesticulated, full of fury. 
The officer called for Merlier, as mayor of the commune. 

“ See,” said he, stifling with anger, ‘one of our men found 
assassinated by the river. I shall make an example of this, arid 
I call upon you to help us discover the murderer.” 

“As you will,” answered the miller, “ but it will not be easy.” 

The officer turned down a corner of the cloak which covered 
the body. The sentinel had his throat cut, and the knife re- 
mained in the wound. It was a black-handled kitchen knife. 

“ Look at that knife, and then help us in our search.” 

The old man started, but recovered himself and answered, 
without moving a muscie: 

‘« Everybody has knives like that in our country. Perhaps 
the man was tired of fighting, and ended the matter himself.” 

“Silence!” cried the officer, angrily. ‘I don’t know what 
keeps me from setting fire to the four corners of this village.” 

His anger prevented his noticing the change in Frangoise’s 
face. She could not keep her eyes from the corpse, stretched 
almost at her feet. He was a big fellow, who looked like Dom- 
inique, with his blue eyes and fair hair. This resemblance 
pierced her heart. Perhaps, afar in Germany, some loving one 
would weep. She recognized the knife. She had killed him. 

When they discovered Dominique’s flight, there was terrible 
tumult. The officer went into the room, examined the window 
and returned furious. 
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’ Father Merlier, even, was annoyed at Dominique’s flight. 

“ The foolish boy, he will ruin everything.” 

Francoise heard him with anguish. He did not suspect her 
complicity. 

“‘ The scoundrel! the scoundrel!” said the officer, “‘ but we 
will find him, and the village shall pay for it. Do you know 
where he is ?” to the miller. 

Merlier laughed silently, and pointed to the extent of the wodd. 

“ How can you find a man there?” he said. 

“Oh, he had haunts that you know. I will give you ten 
men. You shall guide them.” . 

“It would take eight days to beat those woods.” 

The calmness of the old man enraged the officer. At this 
moment he saw Frangoise, pale and trembling. The anxious 
attitude of the young girl struck him. He was silent—looking 
from her to the old man. 

“Ts this the lover of your daughter ?” he asked, brutally. 

Merlier became livid. He drew himself up, but did not an- 
swer. Francoise took his face between her hands. 

“<T see,” said the officer; “your girl has helped him to escape. ~ 
You are her accomplice. Once more, will you give him up ?” 

The miller did not answer. He looked away indifferently, 
as if he had not been addressed. The officer was overcome 
with anger. 

“ Very well. You will be shot in his place.” 

Again he gave order for the tale of soldiers. 

Merlier shrugged his shoulders phlegmatically; all this drama 
seemed in doubtful taste. He did not believe that men were 
shot so easily. When the soldiers had come, he said gravely: 

‘“‘ Then, this is serious. Very well, if it must be, I as well as 
another.” 

Frangoise sprang up wildly supplicating : 

“ Pity, monsieur, pity. Do not harm my father. Kill me in 
his place. I alone am to blame.” 

“ Be silent, my child,” said the old man. ‘ Why do you say 
what is not true. She spent the night in her chamber, monsieur, 
I assure you.” 

“ No, I speak the truth,” she replied. ‘I climbed downto his 
window, I made him go. It is the truth, the only truth.” 

The old man grew pale. He saw that it was true, this astound- 
ing story. Ah, these children with their hearts, they spoil every- 
thing. 
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“ She is beside herself, she does not know what she says. Let: 
us end this.” 

She still protested, threw herself on her knees, and clasped her 
hands. 

The officer listened. 

“Come! make an end of this. I take your father, because 
I have not the other. Find him and your father shall be free.” 

“ Horrible, horrible! where can I find Dominique at this hour ? 
He is gone, I know no more.” 

“Choose. He or your father.” 

“Oh, my God! How can I choose? If I knew where 
Dominique was, how could I choose? My heart will break. 
Let me die, the sooner the better. Kill me, I beg of you; kill 
me.” 

The officer became impatient. 

“Enough. I do not desire to be cruel. I will give you two 
hours. If in two hours your lover is not here, your father shall 
pay for him.” 

Merlier was led into Dominique’s prison. His face showed 
no emotion. But when he was alone two great tears rolled down 
his cheeks. His poor child, how she suffered ! 

Frangoise stood in the middle of the court. The soldiers 
passed her with pleasantries she could not understand. 

She had two hours. This phrase rang in her head. Where 
to go, what to do? Mechanically she went toward the river 
and crossed it on the big rocks. She saw a spot of blood on the 
shore, and turned pale. She followed the traces of Dominique 
in the trodden grass, that led across the meadow into the 
wood. There they ended. She threw herself into the wood; 
she sat down a moment. How long had she been gone, five 
minutes, a half-hour? She sprang to her feet. Perhaps Domi- 
nique was hid in a dell where they had gathered nuts together. 
A lark flew by uttering its sweet, sad note. Perhaps he had 
taken refuge in the rocks. She sought him there; the desire to 
find him took possession of her; she would climb a tree and 
look. She sought for one, calling his name every few steps. 
Only the cuckoos answered her. Once she thought she saw him; 
she stopped. No, she could not take him back to be shot. She 
would not tell him. She would beg him to go on, to save him- 
self. Then she thought of her father, and what awaited him. 
She fell on the turf crying out: 

“My God! my God! why am I here ?.” 
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Frantically she sought to fly from the forest. Three times 
when she believed she had found the mill she came out on the 
prairie. At last she saw the village and stopped. How could 
she go back alone ? 

She stood a moment; a voice called her sweetly, “ Fiancoiset 
Frangoise ! ” 

She saw Dominique lifting his head out of a ditch. 

She had found him. Heaven then wished his death. She 
cried out, and fell in the ditch. 

“ You want me?” 

“Yes,” she answered, not knowing what she said. 

‘« What has happened ?” : 

Her eyes fell. She murmured: 

“ Nothing, nothing, I was restless. I wanted to see you.” 

When she was quiet he explained that he was not going away 
lest the Prussians be revenged on them. All would be well, and, 
he added, laughing: 

“ Our wedding will be a wes later, that is all.” 

Then, as she remained bewildered, he became grave. 

“ You are concealing something.” 

“No, I swear it, I ran away to come here.” 

He embraced her, and told her it was imprudent for them to 
remain longer there. He must go into the forest. She held 
him shuddering. 

“Listen. You had better stay here; no one seeks you, fear 
nothing.” 

“Frangoise, you conceal something,” he repeated. 

Again she denied it, only she wanted to be near him; she 
evaded him, she appeared so strange, that now he refused to 
leave her, otherwise he would seek the French troops; he had 
seen some on the other side of Sauval. 

«Ah, they come! they will soon be here! ” she murmured, 
eagerly. 

The clock of Rocreuse sounded eleven. The strokes were 
clear, distinct. She was terrified. It was two hours since she 
had left the mill. 

“Listen. If we have need of you, I will wave a handker- 
chief from my window.” 

She ran and left him. Dominique, uneasy, walked along the 
border of the ditch toward the mill. 

As she ran toward Rocreuse, Frangoise met an old beggar, 
Bontemps, who knew the country thoroughly. He greeted her; 


, 
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he had just seen the miller in the hands of the Prussians; he 
made the sign of the cross and passed on. 

“The two hours are up,” said the officer, when Frangoise ap- 
peared. 

' Merlier was there, on a bench, still smoking. Again the 
young girl on her knees wept and begged for delay; she wanted 
to gain time in the hope that the French would arrive. As she 
implored, she thought she could hear the tramp of the soldiers. 
Oh! if they would but come and deliver them ! 

“ But one hour, one hour more, grant me but one hour!” 

The officer was immovable. He ordered two men to take her 
out, that the execution might proceed quietly. A frightful strug- 
gle rent her heart. She could not kill her father. No, she 
would die instead with Dominique; she started to her chamber 
—and at that moment Dominique entered the door. 

The officer and soldiers gave a cry of triumph. 

But, as if only Frangoise were there, he went toward her 
gravely. 

“This was not well. Why did you not bring me back? It 
was left for Father Bontemps to tell me. Here I am.” 

The Prussians shut Dominique up without saying what fate 
was instore for him. Frangoise, overwhelmed with anguish, re- 
mained in the court, despite the wishes of her father. She ex- 
pected the French. But the hours ran by, and night was 
coming on. 

At length the Prussians made preparations for departure. The 
officer, as evening approached, entered Dominique’s room. 
Francoise knew that his fate was decided. She clasped her 
hands and prayed. Her father at her side kept the silent, rigid 
attitude of an old peasant who knows that he cannot struggle 
against fate. , 

“Oh, my God, my God!” murmured Frangoise, “they will 
kill him.” 

The miller drew her toward him, and took her on his knee 
like a child. 

The officer came out; behind him two men led Dominique. 

“ Never, never,” said he; “I am ready to die.” 

“Reflect,” said the officer; ‘this service you refuse me an- 
other will give. I offer you your life. Iam generous; guide 
us through the woods to Montredon.” 

Dominique did not answer. 

“Why are you so obstinate ? ” 
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“Kill me. Let us finish this,” he replied. 

Frangoise, with clasped hands, besought him: She would 
have agreed even to dishonor. Merlier took her hands, so that 
the Prussians should not see her wild gestures. 

“ He is right,” murmured he. “ Death is better.” 

The file of soldiers was there. The officer waited for some 
sign of weakness on Dominique’s part. All were silent. Afar 
was heard the sound of thunder; a dull heat oppressed them. In 
the midst of this silence was a cry: 

“ The French, the French! ” 

On the road to Sauval, along the edge of the wood, could be 
seen a line of red trousers. All was confusion in the mill. 
The Prussians ran here and there with guttural exclamations. 

“The French! the French!” cried Frangoise, clapping her- 
hands. 

She was like one demented. She broke from her father’s arms, 
and ran about laughing and waving herarms. They would come 
—they would come in time! Dominique would live! 

The sound of firing startled her like a thunder-clap. She 
turned. The officer said: 

“ First, let us finish this affair.” 

With his own hand he pressed Dominique against the wall of 
the stable and gave the order to fire. , 

Then Frangoise saw Dominique, his breast pierced by a dozen 
balls. 

She did not weep. She stood dazed, her eyes fixed on the 
stable. Occasionally she made a wondering, childlike movement 
of the hand. The Prussians had seized the miller as a. hostage. 

It was a fine fight. The officer could not retreat; he must 
sell his life as dearly as possible It was the Prussians who now 
defended the mill and the French who attacked it. For a half- 
hour the fusillade continued. 

The French posted a battery in the ditch below that had 
concealed Dominique. The struggle now would not be long. 

Ah, the poor mill—the balls pierced it through and through. 
The ivy, torn from the crumbling walls, hung like caterpillars. 
The Moselle carried away the chamber of Frangoise ; it was torn 
open, exposing the bed, with its white curtains. Suddenly the 
old wheel received two balls and gave one supreme groan; the 
paddles floated off, the framework fell; the soul of the mill had 
passed away. 

Then the French made an assault. The fight raged furiously, 
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the forest, like the walls of an amphitheatre, hemming in the 
combatants. 

Frangoise remained motionless, bent over the dead body of 
Dominique. Father Merlier lay dead, struck by a stray ball. 
Then, when the Prussians were exterminated and the mill in 
flames, the French captain once more entered the court. It 
was his first success. Flushed with excitement, his tall form 
seemed to increase in height; he laughed with the pleasant air 
of a gay cavalier, and, seeing Frangoise standing crazed between 
the bodies of her husband and her father, lying among the 
smoking ruins of the mill, he saluted her gayly with his sword, 
crying: 

“ Victory! Victory!” 
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